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Introduction 


Diogenes Laertius’s Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers famously 
began with Thales of Miletus, as many courses on the history of philosophy 
still do today. 1 Renaissance writers read and used their Diogenes Laertius too: 
they identified contemporary philosophers who revived topics from the ancient 
Greeks by the terms of the sects described, such as Stoics, Epicureans, 
Pythagoreans, Aristotelians and Platonists. The introduction of these various 
philosophical schools caused great debate in which philosophical tenants were 
often called Epicurean, Aristotelian, or Sceptic for polemical reasons when in 
fact they were not, or their views only marginally included those positions. 
These labels were not just used for polemical reasons, however. Philosophers 
were assigned to one or another Greek sect by historians of philosophy - by 
Georg Daniel Morhof in his Polyhistor litterarius, philosophicus, practicus 
(1714) and later by Jakob Brucker in his Historia criticae philosophiae 
(1742^44). Brucker went on to divide the philosophers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries between those who revived the Greek sects and the 
‘original’ thinkers whom he labelled eclectic. 2 The elaboration of Diogenes 
Laertius by Morhof and Brucker may now seem strangely simplistic, but that 
sense of strangeness highlights precisely the historical nature of the writing of 
history of philosophy. Each history of philosophy from Brucker to Cassirer 
and Copleston has been written and coloured by what counted as the right way 
to do philosophy in their time. 

Pierre Gassendi was the first notable philosopher to judge past philosophies 
by whether philosophers used the ‘correct’ logical method: he named Francis 
Bacon as his hero of philosophy because his concept of method, inductive 
reasoning, according to Gassendi, broke away from an Aristotelian approach. 
This discontinuity between the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries was 
further codified in Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae, a highly influential 
work drawn on later by Diderot as well as Hegel. While Brucker saw much 
interesting work in sixteenth-century philosophy, he judged the philosophy of 


‘Thales philosophus: the beginning of philosophy as a discipline’, in Donald 
Kelley (ed.), History and the Disciplines , Rochester 1997, pp. 61 —82. 

2 C. W. T. Blackwell, ‘Jakob Brucker’s theory of natural philosophy’ in T. 
Stammen and W. Schmidt-Biggeman (eds), Johann Jakob Brucker , Augsburg 1998. 

3 ‘Is videlicet meditatus, attendensque quam sit exiguum, quod ex quo tempore 
Homines philosophari coeperunt, circa Veritatem intemae quae Rerum naturae notitiam 
consequunti sunt; ausu vere Heroico novam tenare viam est ausus, sperareque fore, ut modo ill! 
strenue diligenterque insistatur, nova tandem, eaque perfecta condi, haberique Philosophia 
possit’, Pierre Gassendi, De logicae origine et varietale , Lyon 1658, p. 62. 
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the past by the natural philosophy of Robert Boyle and the logic of John 
Locke. 4 * As a result, Renaissance philosophy was relegated to the dead past, 
and the only new and successful philosophers were eclectics who wrote new- 
philosophical systems and based their philosophy on knowledge gained 
through sense perception. 

One might say that Renaissance philosophy was saved by the secularism of 
J. E. Renan who saw in it the origins of French free thinking; or again by Ernst 
Cassirer who portrayed Renaissance thought as giving rise to many modern 
philosophical concerns' Nevertheless, discontinuity still remains the dominant 
way in which the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have been understood and 
taught 6 Even today, the term ‘scientific revolution’ is selling books on 
seventeenth-century philosophy, though it is a term unrecognizable by its own 
protagonists. 

The essays gathered here present the case for re-evaluating the philosophical 
activities of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in tandem , and for re¬ 
examining the assumptions on which traditional histories of philosophy of this 
period have been based. This case is made through new studies of Aristotelian 
philosophy of the period, most of them based on close and careful readings of 
the primary sources. Each essay refines and expands upon C. B. Schmitt’s 
seminal works and helps to demolish the view that Aristotelianism in this 
period was a single, uniform, sterile and rigid scholastic paradigm. In fact, this 
was indeed a period of lively philosophical debate - with Aristotle. It has been 
found that textbooks were not purveyors of dead childish matter but quiet 
transmitters of new formulations of knowledge; that rhetoric and dialectic were 
employed not simply to embellish and ornament, but to give form and precision 
to complex thought; that metaphysics and natural philosophy were connected 
with each other so much so that that was a flexible and resilient unity between 
the disciplines. 


4 C. W. T. Blackwell, ‘Epicurus and Boyle, Le Clerc and Lock: “Ideas” and their 
redefinition in Jacob Brucker’s Historia philosophica doctrinae de ideis, 1723’ in M. Fattori 
(ed.), II vocabulario della Republique des Lettres: terminologia filosofica e storia della 
filosofia /yroblemi di metodo, Naples 1997, pp. 77-92. 

Ernest Renan, Averroes et I'Averroisme, essai historique, Paris, 1852. The classic 
objection to Renan’s interpretation is found in P. O. Kristeller, ‘The myth of Renaissance 
atheism and the French tradition of Free Thought’, Journal of the History of Philosophy 6 
(1968), 233—43. E. Kassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1927. For a critique of Kassirer’s position, see Charles B. Schmitt, 
‘Towards a history of Renaissance Philosophy’, in E. Kessler (ed.), Aristotelismus und 
Renaissance: in memoriam Charles B. Schmitt, Wiesbaden, 1988, pp. 9-16. 

6 But see now, D. A. Di Liscia, E. Kessler and C. Methuen (eds), Method and 
Order in Renaissance Philosophy of Nature: The Aristotle Commentary Tradition, Aldershot, 
1997; D. Garber and M. Ayers (eds), The Cambridge History of Seventeenth-Century 
Philosophy, 2 vols, Cambridge, 1998. 
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The chapters in this volume are grouped around topics and follow a roughly 
chronological order. Based on original research, each contribution offers new 
findings in their respective fields, but there are various themes and observations 
that are shared and developed across several chapters. The first five chapters 
tackle the influence of Italian humanist culture on philosophy. Eckhard Kessler 
introduces us to the sixteenth century, a moment when Italian humanism made 
a visible impact on the philosophical culture of Northern Europe. Inspired by 
the grammatical approaches of Angelo Poliziano, Battista Guarino and Ermolao 
Barbara, Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples (c. 1460-1536) created a new form of 
presenting Aristotle’s philosophy through introductions and paraphrases. 
Lefevre’s new expository forms of writing were neither mere superficial 
changes nor secondary aids for reading the original text of Aristotle. They were 
instead texts structured on the model of an ‘art’ ( techne ), texts to be read in 
their own right in order to learn and memorize philosophy more easily. This, 
Kessler argues, contributed to the diversifying trend of Aristotelianism from the 
sixteenth century onwards. The upshot of Lefevre’s enterprise was to free 
philosophy from having only one philosopher in the canon and to recreate an 
Aristotle who w r as just one among other ancient, as well as modern, 
philosophers. This tendency became pronounced in the philosophies of Ralph 
Cudworth, Rene Descartes and Thomas Hobbes, studied later in the volume. 
If the influence of the Italian humanists on Lefevre was far-reaching, Letizia 
Panizza offers insight into a short-lived and neglected experiment by those 
Italian humanists to understand and teach the text of Aristotle through 
Byzantine reading aids - the geometric diagrams - for explaining syllogistic 
figures. They believed that the Byzantine commentators who had written 
nearer to the time of Aristotle could lead them to an authentic Greek Aristotle. 
Thus this Greek Byzantine commentary tradition was marshalled to the aid of 
Latin philosophizing. A similarly close scrutiny of the primary sources is 
provided by Silvia Fazzo, who uncovers the process of another Italian 
conversation with Aristotle and his commentator. By studying hitherto 
unnoticed notes in the copies of Alexander of Aphrodisias’s Quaestiones 
(1536), Fazzo reconstructs the practice of reading philosophy in sixteenth- 
century Italy. She shows how philological practice (mainly in Greek) was in the 
service of philosophical discourse (mainly in Latin), and demonstrates how 
manuscripts were collated and checked only when the reader disagreed with the 
text. 

An analysis of Italian humanist culture is continued by Heikki Mikkeli in his 
study of two members of the Paduan Academy, Sperone Speroni (1500-1588) 
and Alessandro Piccolomini (1508-79). Although the two had widely divergent 
views on the proper use of the vernacular language and the role of philosophy 
for educating the gentry, both based their arguments on the Aristotelian 
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classification of the arts and sciences. It becomes clear from this research that 
the culture of the humanist literary academies was not necessarily anti- 
philosophical or anti-Aristotelian, as has been often assumed. Jean Moss’s 
study of Aristotelian rhetorical manuals by Antonio Riccobono (1541-99) and 
Ludovico Carbone (d. 1597) points out that by the end of the sixteenth 
century, earlier humanist efforts to reform rhetoric and dialectic were rejected 
and that they sought to re-establish the two arts according to Aristotelian 
categories and predicables. Their debates on the precise nature of dialectics and 
rhetoric had an important bearing on the distinction between the probable and 
persuadable, which in turn accounts for Galileo’s novel use of rhetoric and 
reactions to it. 

The next three essays are grouped around the topic of Aristotle’s ethics and 
political philosophy. Ullrich Langer’s study on Bernado Segni’s Italian 
commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics (1550) shows up the paradoxical 
nature of writing a commentary on friendship in a pre-absolutist court where 
friendship was inherently unequal between the courtier and the patron. Some 
commentators of this period sought universal laws on ethics in an anti-aulic 
style, while others, like Segni, carefully engaged with Aristotle’s ethical ideas 
and examples in order to fit in with the demands and dynamics of their own 
social context. The translation of philosophers into the vernacular is an 
underdeveloped area of research, but such translation, Pierre Lardet argues, was 
also a way to facilitate conversing with Aristotle. Written in the France of 
turbulent political turmoil, Le Roy’s French commentary of Aristotle’s Politics , 
which included references to Plato, Thucydides, Giucciardini and Giovio, 
contained contemporary political comments. Widely read in both England and 
France, it counted among its readers Edmund Spencer and Gabriel Harvey - 
Harvey ranked Le Roy with Jean Bodin in importance as a political thinker. 
Annabel Brett’s study of the moral and political philosophy of the School of 
Salamanca is a welcome introduction to the political thought of the important 
but neglected figures of the so-called Second Scholastic. She shows how the 
arguments of Aristotle, further refined by Thomas Aquinas, furnished Domingo 
de Soto and Francesco Suarez with the conceptual tools and strategies to 
formulate subtle (and divergent) analyses of the relationship between the city 
and the rights of individuals in it. 

Natural philosophy is the topic of the next three essays. Sachiko Kusukawa 
begins with a comparative study of the use of Aristotelian natural philosophy 
by two Lutherans, Jakob Schegk and Philip Melanchthon. Although the 
particular configuration of the natural philosophy based on Aristotle’s libri 
naturales differed between Schegk and Melanchthon, Kusukawa argues that it 
is possible to find a characterization common to both by examining the way 
both used Aristotelian natural philosophy in the service of their Lutheran faith. 
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The Lutheran concern to demarcate the limits of philosophy in the face of 
theology was similarly prominent, Charlotte Methuen argues, at the reformed 
University of Tubingen. The arts curriculum there centred on Aristotle with the 
important exception of astronomy. Michael Maestlin (1550-1631), the 
professor of mathematics and astronomy, criticized Aristotle’s theory of 
comets on the basis of his own observations and reasonings, but he still drew 
on Aristotle for his methodology. Such an acceptance of Aristotle’s authority 
in limited areas was possible when the book of nature was taken as ‘a primary 
text’. Maestlin’s student, Johannes Kepler, is the focus of the study by Nick 
Jardine and Alain Segonds. Through a detailed analysis of Kepler’s sources, 
Jardine and Segonds offer a new picture of Kepler as an accomplished reader of 
Aristotle’s De caelo and Metaphysics, with a remarkable grasp of Greek. This 
chapter makes the interesting point that Kepler employed his philological skills 
to careful and meticulous detail since he believed that the esoteric philosophical 
doctrines of the Pythagoreans could be deciphered through Aristotle’s texts. 

The next two chapters deal with the relationship between Aristotelian 
philosophy and the mathematical sciences. Paul Richard Blum offers a study 
of an influential figure, Honore Fabri, who believed that Aristotelian 
philosophy should be pursued with mathematical rigour and certitude - ‘more 
geometrico’. Against the background of institutionalized Jesuit philosophy, 
Blum presents Fabri as a philosopher formulating his unique allegiance to 
Aristotle by retaining Aristotle’s metaphysical structure and assumptions 
while at the same time incorporating Cartesian and corpuscularian content. Ugo 
Baldini’s chapter, although concentrating on Jesuit mathematicians and natural 
philosophers, in many ways echoes Kessler’s analysis of the earlier period; 
both argue that the morphological transformations of philosophical texts and 
commentaries are results of transformations in philosophical and hermeneutic 
principles. By analysing the expository forms of Jesuit physica commentaries, 
Baldini uncovers the ontological and structural relationship between natural 
philosophy, metaphysics and mathematics. He shows how new results and 
observations from the new philosophy could be adopted in certain areas 
without affecting the structural relationship between the disciplines, thus 
accounting for the resilience and flexibility of the Aristotelian tradition. 

Baldini’s study provides a helpful contrast with Charles Lohr’s chapter on 
the relationship between metaphysics and natural philosophy in the Protestant 
tradition. Historians of philosophy have often shied away from issues of 
religion because of its apologetics 7 but the chapters by Baldini and Lohr 


7 See in particular the discussions amongst historians of medieval philosophy, John 
Marenbon, Later Medieval Philosophy (1150-1350): An Introduction, London and New York, 
1987; cf. John Inglis, ‘Philosophical autonomy and the historiography of medieval 
philosophy’, British Journal for the History> of Philosophy 5 (1997), 21-53. 
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together mark out how there were indeed different traditions of natural 
philosophy in Catholic and Protestant works. Lohr traces the transformation in 
metaphysics which allowed changes to happen in natural philosophy and 
transform the latter in the Protestant tradition. Lohr’s study indicates the 
inseparability of metaphysics and natural philosophy from each other. Changes 
in the one had implications for the other. 

The last five essays point out how seventeenth-century philosophers 
continued to draw fruitfully upon traditions, topics and arguments of earlier 
centuries. Ian Maclean’s study presents the subtle, complex and rich ways in 
which commentators on the De anima in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries explained the ability of the mind to know itself. 
Maclean’s study sounds a strong warning against taking at face value the post- 
Cartesian polemic against earlier philosophers. These were no poor relatives of 
Descartes, but philosophers who made fruitful developments in the Thomist 
tradition of reading Aristotle which, Maclean provocatively argues, fares much 
better than Descartes on issues such as reflexivity, consciousness, time and 
private language.The Aristotelian concept of the soul had indeed an enduring 
appeal, as Nancy Struever’s study of late seventeenth-century Naples shows. 
By imposing on the history of medicine the unusual model of the history of art 
(understood as a non-progressive discipline), Lionardo Di Capoa in a legal tract 
(1681) tried to defend medicine from over-legislation: for Di Capoa, medicine 
was not a certain science, and hence needed to sever its ties with Aristotelian 
logic, which he regarded as the foundation of academic medicine. Yet Di 
Capoa’s tract was not straightforwardly anti-Aristotelian, as he eschewed 
Cartesian dualism in favour of the Aristotelian soul as actuality of life and 
principle of the body. His belief in medicine as an art healing the soul and the 
body, as well as curing the passions of the soul w'as based on the Aristotelian 
definition of the soul. This, together with Di Capoa’s view of history, forms 
an important background to Giambattista Vico’s philosophy. 

In chapter 17, Sarah Hutton shows how Cambridge Platonists such as Ralph 
Cudworth (1617-88) retained important uses for some of Aristotle’s writings, 
though Aristotle no longer retained a pre-eminent place as an authority. 
Aristotle was not only useful as an historian of philosophy, but Cudworth also 
carefully employed Aristotelian arguments of final causes in his theology, and 
canvassed Aristotle’s support for his discussion of Plastic Nature. Roger 
Ariew argues for caution in characterizing Rene Descartes (1596-1650) as an 
anti-Aristotelian: even his famous account of synthesis and analysis drew upon 
distinctions widely available in school texts of Aristotelian philosophy. This, in 
fact, was not surprising given that Descartes was deliberately employing the 
form of the textbook in order to cement his continuity with scholasticism and 
thereby achieve acceptance from orthodox and traditional philosophers. Tom 
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Sorell further contrasts the attitudes of Descartes and Thomas Hobbes towards 
Aristotelian philosophy, pointing out that even if the result is a clear 
disagreement, the polemic of anti-Aristotelianism is a form of engagement with 
Aristotelian ideas. Sorell offers an analysis of Thomas Hobbes’s (1588-1679) 
thought in terms of his Aristotelian philosophy of science, his anti-Aristotelian 
premises of political philosophy and - this distinction is important - his 
unAristotelian elements which can be found in his rhetoric of political 
philosophy. These last three essays examined the extent to which 
philosophers who are conventionally thought to represent the break with 
Aristotelian philosophy still engaged with Aristotle’s topics and arguments. 

There are many ways of writing the history of philosophy, and each chapter 
in this volume, each with its own focus, scope and style, attests to the variety 
of fruitful approaches in which a certain topic in the history of philosophy 
may be pursued. As a whole they show how wide-ranging and various were the 
ways in which sixteenth- and seventeenth-century figures (including those 
traditionally associated with the break from Aristotelianism) manipulated, 
rethought and excerpted the texts, topics, phrases and concepts of Aristotle. 
They engaged with the words of Aristotle to think about and write about their 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century concerns. They were indeed conversing 
with Aristotle. 
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Chapter 1 


Introducing Aristotle to the sixteenth 
century: the Lefevre enterprise 

Eckhard Kessler * 

It was Charles Schmitt who introduced us to Renaissance Aristotelianism and 
taught us that the Aristotelian tradition (singled out by Paul Oskar Kristeller as 
one of the three main philosophical movements of the Renaissance) 1 was not 
just one well-defined and consistent way of philosophizing, but was going to be 
more and more diversified through an increasing number of different ways of 
dealing with Aristotle. As a result we now speak of a plurality of 
Aristotelianisms in the Renaissance. 2 

From the very beginning of the Renaissance the medieval concept of 
Aristotle was questioned by humanists like Petrarch and Valla, who make the 
Philosophus the head of just one of many philosophy schools, 3 and also by 
Neoplatonists like Ficino, who regarded Aristotle as being not necessarily the 
best model of all human reasoning but solely of physics, the most elementary 
part of speculative philosophy. 4 However, these doubts did not permeate the 
lecture halls of institutionalized philosophy, and the Aristotelian tradition of 
the schools remained relatively untouched by the new developments 
throughout the Quattrocento. Charles Lohr, in his Latin Aristotle 
Commentaries, has good reasons for treating the Aristotelians of the fifteenth 
century as part of medieval scholasticism and for drawing the dividing line 
between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance only at the turn of the 
centuries. 5 

Thus, it has been well established that the diversification of the Aristotelian 
tradition in the Renaissance started with the beginningof the sixteenth century, 
but the questions of why this diversification happened at all and why at that 
particular time have not been equally well addressed. 


* I would like to thank my friends Constance Blackwell and Sachiko Kusukawa for 
their help in improving the standard of the English in this chapter. 

1 Kristeller (1955). 

2 Schmitt (1983a). 

3 Petrarca (1955), pp. 744, 750; Valla (1982), i, pp. 5-8. 

4 Ficino (1964-70), i, p. 224 (the identification of Aristotle as physicus); Ficino 
(1576), ii, fol. 1411 (the evaluation of the physics). 

5 Lohr (1988a), pp. XIII-XVI 
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One reason, which is usually regarded the main factor, is the reception of the 
mostly Neoplatonic Greek Aristotle commentaries from late Antiquity, which 
began with Ermolao Barbaro’s translation of Themistius’ paraphrases in 1481 
and ended some time in the middle of the sixteenth century, by which time all 
surviving commentaries were available in Greek editions and new Latin 
translations. 6 There is no doubt that this accessibility resulted in a new 
approach towards Aristotle, which attempted to combine the more ‘spiritual’ 
traits of Averroes with the Neoplatonism of Simplicius, and opposed a more 
‘naturalistic’ approach following the tradition of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 7 

However, when we look at the specific consequences of these approaches, 
as for instance in Agostino Nifo (representing the Neoplatonic-Averroist trait) 
and Pietro Pomponazzi (representing the Alexandrist trait), in both we find that 
the traditional type of commentary came to be expanded by more information 
and disputation, which underline the indispensability of Aristotle’s teaching- 
be it only for the needs of academic teaching - and neutralized the humanist 
attempts to denigrate Aristotle. 8 Of course, Nifo’s understanding of Aristotle’s 
teaching differs from that of Pomponazzi, and both struggle about the true 
meaning of what Aristotle wrote. But the same type of discussions had been 
initiated by Thomas Aquinas and Siger of Brabant in the thirteenth century. 
Indeed they all struggled for a correct understanding of Aristotle, regarding 
Aristotle himself as the reference point of all philosophizing and, therefore, 
commentary and question were the standard approaches to Aristotle’s writings. 
This discussion on the true meaning of Aristotle at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century documents not two new types of Aristotelianism but rather 
the continuity of the common framework of Aristotelian philosophy, 
reanimated through a new, Neoplatonic inspiration. 

It is clear that we have to look for other, less spectacular reasons to account 
for the basic changes in the Renaissance Aristotelian tradition. One possibility 
is the so-called ‘reform of Aristotelianism’ developed at Paris, which was 
regaining cultural leadership in Europe since the end of the fifteenth century. 
This reform was initiated by Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples, who rather than just 
writing new commentaries on Aristotle, published paraphrases of most of 


6 Mahoney (1982): the Renaissance translations are in the process of being re-edited 
as Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, Versiones Latinae, ed. Charles Lohr. 

7 Nardi (1958), pp. 365-83; Garin (1966), ii, pp. 535. 

For Nifo see his enormous De anima commentary, Nifo (1559), where in the 
Praefatio (fols II—III) he answers Valla’s critique (see above, n. 3), just as in his dialectics, 
Nifo (1521), he had answered Valla’s humanistic dialectics as such. For Pomponazzi’s 
Aristotle see Pomponazzi (1525), fol. 104 ra: 4 ... quod queritur est quid senserit Aristoteles 
quidve per rationes naturales de hoc haberi potest ... Ex mandato enim Leonis decimi et Se- 
natus Bononiensis teneor legere, interpretari et secundum iudicium meum sententiare, quid 
senserit Aristoteles quid per principia naturalia haberi potest ... Mandata sequor, 
iuramentum observo.’ 
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Aristotle’s works as well as introductions to be read in advance and guide their 
understanding. 

It is not my intention in this paper to analyse either Lefevre’s own 
philosophical teaching or his understanding of the philosophical teaching of 
Aristotle, but it is to examine his way of dealing with Aristotle and to show 
that his introductions did not attempt to make the reader understand Aristotle, 
but tried to make Aristotle understandable to the contemporary reader: that his 
aim was not to introduce the sixteenth century to the author of the Aristotelian 
tradition, but to introduce a recently discovered philosopher, with whom he 
had become acquainted in Italy, to the sixteenth century. 

II 

The general facts, regarding Lefevre’s life and his ‘reform of Aristotelianism’ are 
accessible in the various publications on Lefevre by Eugene Rice, who also 
provided a precious edition of related documents. 9 I shall confine myself 
therefore to the points that are most important for our question. Jacques 
Lefevre d’Etaples or Jacobus Faber Stapulensis was born about 1460 in the 
small Channel port of Etaples in Picardy. He was educated in Paris and received 
his MA in 1480 at the College du Cardinal Lemoine, where he obviously also 
started to teach and to learn Greek in the same year. In 1491/92 he made the 
first of his three trips to Italy, visiting Pavia, Padua, Venice, Rome and 
Florence, meeting with the Venetian Cardinal Ermolao Barbaro in Rome, and 
with the Florentine heroes Ficino, Pico and Poliziano at the Medici court. On 
his return to Paris, Lefevre resumed his teaching and, supported by a circle of 
collaborators such as Josse Clichthove and Francois Vatable, began to publish a 
series of various instruments for the understanding of Aristotle’s canonic texts: 
translations, commentaries, paraphrases and introductions, starting with the 
Physics and the De anima as early as 1492, continuing with the Metaphysics in 
1493, the Ethics from 1494 to 1497, the logicalworks from 1496 to 1503 and 
ending with the Economics and the Politics in 1506 and 1508. 10 When in 1507 
Lefevre, transferring from the College du Cardinal Lemoine to the monastery of 
St. Germain-de-Pres, retired from philosophy to theology, he had acquired the 
esteem and admiration of many of his contemporaries for his unique services to 
Aristotle, as Mario Equicola, Italian humanist in the service of the d’Este 
family, wrote in 1504 regarding the Parisian professor: 


9 Lefevre d’Etaples (1972); Rice (1962), (1970), (1971); for Lefevre’s life see: 
Bedouelle (1976); for his logic: Vasoli (1968), pp. 183-213; for short informations see: 
Bietenholz (1985-87), ii, pp. 315-18. 

10 Lohr (1988), pp. 138-42. 
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If we venerate Aristotle, we should venerate him. If we wish to understand 
Aristotle, let us read him: ... like a risen sun, he disperses the clouds of 
obscurity from every Aristotelian text. Let those who wish to do so consult 
Alexander, Themistius or Simplicius; I am content with Lefevre . 11 

Equicola does not even mention the Latin scholastics as a possible guide to the 
understanding of Aristotle; he normally would have turned to the Greek 
commentators, yet now he prefers Lefevre, who thus proves to have - in the 
eyes of the humanist - superseded the Greeks as a more advanced and adequate 
interpreter of the Aristotelian tradition. 

HI 

What happened? Lefevre started his career as a reformer of Aristotelian 
philosophy immediately when he came back from Italy, so that we may 
suppose he got his inspiration 12 in the country where he had encountered not 
only Florentine Neoplatonism with its Hermetic tendencies, but also humanist 
efforts to develop a new, alternative approach to Aristotle, the former thanks 
to Ficino and Pico, the latter thanks to Ermolao Barbara and Poliziano. 

A few years before Lefevre met with Ermolao Barbaro in Rome, the 
Venetian patrician 13 had, in 1484, started to lecture on Aristotle publicly but in 
his private home. He had promised his students to interpret the words and the 
meaning - verba et sensum - of Aristotle himself instead of the commentators, 
regardless whether from Greek or Latin origin; he proposed to read the whole of 
Aristotle’s works within the space of three or at most four years and to make 
his students capable of understanding every single passage, even the most 
difficult, in Aristotle’s texts. 14 


11 Mario Equicola: ‘Letter to Francesco Soderini, Paris 1504’, in Lefevred’Etaples 
(1972), p. 126 ff; for the translation see Rice (1970), p. 132. 

12 See Rice (1970); Vasoli (1968). 

13 For Barbaro see Branca (1973); Bietenholz (1985-87), i, pp. 91-92. 

14 Barbaro: ‘Oratio ad discipulos quom coepit Aristotelem domi profiteri euGtva, 
MCCCCLXXXIIII, Venetiis X cal. decembris’, in: Barbaro (1943), ii, pp. 107f.: ‘Quod 
propositum meum esset in hac provincia, quam suscepi, adolescentes optimi, quamquam 
privatim et seorsum vobis saepe dixi, tamen nunc quoque dicendum universis et in commune 
puto. Animus est et professio primum Aristotelis ipsius turn verba turn sensum interpretari, 
deinde quid expositores eius utraque lingua dixerint referre, sed breviter et cum delectu; ita nec 
onerati nec inanes abibitis, id quod e converso faciunt philosophi aetatis nostrae. Expositores 
enim ipsos magna cura praelegunt, Aristoteles ipse negligitur. Quam quidem rationem docendi 
utrum reprehendam necne non sum dicturus hoc loco: certe non sequor. Sed aliud est 
reprehendere, aliud non sequi. ...’ 

Sed revertor unde sum digressus. Credo polliceri vobis posse duas res. Alteram 
interpretaturum me vobis intra triennium, vel sumraum quadriennium, Aristotelis omnia 
volumina, hoc est, quicquid ad dialecticen et philosophiam naturalem, quicquid ad 
transnaturalem pertinet, item quicquid ad moralem, ad rhetoricam, ad poeticen; nam de 
omnibus his Aristotelem scripsisse constat, quorum ne centesima pars quidem legitur, nec ipsa 
plane legitur videlicet: nam ex voluminibus Aristotelis centum et vigintiquinque, aut sex aut 
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The first of Barbara’s promises seems to describe exactly what we usually 
take to be the main interest of the humanists: the return to the original texts {ad 
fontes) and to their literal meaning. The second and the third promises, 
however, seem to signal not only a change in the texts to be read, but also a 
change in the attitude towards the texts and in the method of reading and 
interpreting them. For whether one becomes able to deal within a relatively 
short time with all works of Aristotle and all difficulties inherent in them, or 
only with a selected number of works and a selected number of difficulties, is 
not merely a question of the reader’s intelligence and dedication, but also of his 
understanding of what is meant by reading and interpreting. 

We may get an idea of Barbara’s concept of reading, when we take a look at 
his documents which have come to our hands: a manuscript with Aristotle’s 
moral works annotated by his hand, in w’hich he boasts of having interpreted 
the whole of the Nicomachean Ethics as well as the Politics in the shortest 
time; 15 and two short Compendia of the first six books of the Ethics, 
accompanying his Paduan lectures from 1474, and of the Aristotelian natural 
philosophy without exact date, both published only in the sixteenth century by 
his nephew Daniele Barbara. 16 Aristotle is reduced here to little more than a 
collection of chapter headings, summarizing the main topics and principal 
positions defended by the philosopher, and suppressing the whole of 
Aristotle’s argumentation. 

The programme behind this treatment of Aristotle seems to have its roots in 
Themistius’s Paraphrases to Aristotle’s De anima, which Barbara published in 
his Latin translation in 1481. There, in the preface, he reiterates that it makes 
no sense to compose new commentaries again and again, since everything or 
nearly everything has already been said, and that it seems to be much more 
useful to collect the main points - summas rerum colligere - and to put them 
into an elaborated, compendious exposition - limata et compendiaria enarratio 

so that everybody who has read the books of Aristotle once, since he 
cannot, because of the prolixity of the explanations, always return to them 
and recollect them, would at least have something to which he could go, and 
easily recall to his memory, what might otherwise have been overcome in 
sudden oblivion . 17 


septem leguntur tantum. Alteram, effecturumme pro viribus ut nihil sit in Aristotele tarn 
difficile, tarn obscurum, quod assequi non possitis omnes intelligentia.’ 

15 Kristeller (1969), p. 346: ‘Libros politicorum octo praelegi in gymnasio patavino 
totumque opus perfeci X kalendas martias MCCCCLXXVI quodque magis mireris tribus 
mensis et diebus XV1I1 completa est interpretatio a nobis duce deo quo etiam auctore superiore 
anno X libros ethicorum opus a nullo ante me perfectum fueram interpretatus.’ 

16 Barbara (1544), (1545). 

17 Themistius (1978) fol. 2 Prologus: ‘Facturum me superfluo iuxta perambitioseque 
sentio, si Aristotelicarum commentationum post tales tantosque autores interpretationem 
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Barbaro’s is not only opposed to the scholastics’ reading the explanations of 
the commentators instead of the Aristotelian text, but, following Themistius, he 
is equally opposed to the scholastic method of commenting and disputing on 
the meaning of Aristotle’s teaching. He prefers instead the compendious 
exposition of the paraphrases which, as he understands them, bring the main 
points of Aristotle to hand and do not confuse the process of reading Aristotle 
with the process of original philosophizing. When Barbaro is arguing against his 
scholastic colleagues, he doubts their competence not as philosophers but as 
Aristotelians: 

I think I can say very modestly without being unjust to anybody, that those 
who teach the precepts of philosophy without being concerned with 
Aristotle probably may be called great and admirable philosophers, but 
Peripatetics or at least Aristotelians they can neither be regarded nor called 
- unless one would maintain that the opinions of the Peripatetic school are 
better taught by others than by Aristotle himself . 18 

However much Barbaro may have been fond of Aristotle, however he was 
engaged in propagating his doctrine - so much so that at one time he had in 
mind to translate all of his works 19 - nevertheless, as the object of a humanist’s 
veneration Aristotle stopped being Philosophus , the philosopher, and became 
just the founder of a certain philosophical school. Aristotle’s teaching was no 
longer discussed as the manifestation of reason as such, but as what this 
particular individual human being, called Aristotle, in fact said. As such, he is 
no longer the centre of all philosophical reflection, the reception and 
disputation of whose thinking is in itself the final end of philosophy, but he is 
at best the starting point of philosophizing: indeed his thinking is a tool for 
various ends, which has to be assimilated quickly and retained in the memory, 
ready for various kinds of application. 


iustam aggrediar: praesertim quomodo haud temere multa invenias, quae illi perinde non 
dixerint ... quod si praetermissa morositate disputationis summas rerum per confectaria 
collegero: iisque limatam et compendiariam enarrationem adiunxero, brevitatem et seriem 
philosophi ex summis viribus persecutus imitatusque fuero: videbor utique rem nec vulgatam 
neque admodum inutilem noscentibus haec parasse: quod genus exploratae utilitatis iis erit: 
qui aliquando libros Aristotelis legerint: ut quomodo propter prolixitalem explanationum 
repetere semper atque adire Mas non possint: habeant saltern aliquid, quo se conferentes in 
memoriam facile revocent, quorum se repens forte oblivio tenuisset. ’ 

18 Barbaro (1943) ii, p. 108: 4llud sine iniuria quoiusquam modeste dictum arbitror, 
eos qui philosophiae praeceptatradunt, Aristotele posthabito, philosophos fortasse magnos et 
admirabiles dici posse, Peripateticos utique vel saltern Aristotelicos nec haberi nec appellari 
posse, nisi quis contendat peripateticae sectae placita melius ab aliis quam ab Aristotele ipso 
tradi.’ 

19 


Kristeller (1969), p. 342. 
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IV 

The second humanist Aristotelian whom Lefevre met on his journey to Italy, 
Angelo Poliziano, is quite a different case. He was not like Barbaro an amateur 
who talked of his ideas for reform and of his earlier teaching adventures; he was 
a professional teacher, hired by the Medici family as a tutor to Lorenzo’s sons 
Piero and Giovanni and since 1480 appointed Professor of Greek and Latin 
Literature at the Florentine studio. 20 As such he had been lecturing on Greek 
and Latin poets and historians until, in 1490, he started to lecture on Aristotle, 
beginning with the Nicomachean Ethics and continuing with the logical works: 
Porphyry’s Isagoge, Gilbert’s Sex principia and the whole Organon, with 
which he was still occupied when Lefevre was visiting Florence. What have 
come down to us from this teaching are only the Praelectiones, the introductory 
lectures, 21 in which he makes quite clear the difference between the traditional 
scholastic and his own humanist approach to the texts. 

Like Barbaro, Poliziano emphasizes his knowledge of the Greek language 
and the Greek commentators 22 and his superior competence in explaining the 
words and facts - res et verba - in Aristotle, 23 and he refers to Aristotle’s 
teaching as to that of the schools of the Peripatetics - Peripateticorum scholae 
- and not as to philosophy itself. 24 He even compiles a kind of Compendium, 
called Dialectica, containing the main points - the rerum capita - of 
Aristotelian logic and intended to serve as a navigation map through the vast sea 
of dialectics, which, at the same time, provides a view on what one still has to 
go through and a means to better memorize what one already has left behind. 25 

20 For Poliziano see Bietenholz (1985-87), iii, pp. 106-8; Garin (1957). 

21 Poliziano, Panepistemon [introduction to the Nicomachean Ethics, 1490], in: 
Poliziano (1553), fols 462-73; Praelectio de dialectica [1491], ibid., fols 528-30; Lamia 
[introduction to the Prior Analytics, 1492] ibid., fols 453—61. 

Poliziano: Praelectio de dialectica, in Poliziano (1553), fol. 529: ‘Et ego igitur, 
si ex me quaeratis, qui mihi praeceptores in Peripateticorum fuerint scholis, strues vobis 
monstrare librarias potero, ubi Theophrastos, Alexandras, Themistios, Hammonios, 
Simplicios, Philoponos aliosque praeterea ex Aristotelis familia numerabitis ... Et quidem ego 
adulescens doctoribus quibusdam, nec iis quidem obscuris philosophiae dialecticaeque operam 
dabam, quorum alii graecarum nostrarumque iuxta ignari literarum, ita omne Aristotelis 
librorum puritatem dira quadam morositatis illuvie foedabant, ut risum mihi aliquando, 
interdum etiam stomachum moverent.’ 

23 Poliziano: Praelectio in Priora Aristotelis Analytica, cui titulus Lamia, in 
Poliziano (1553), fol. 461: ‘Qui quanquam libri spinosiores alicubi sunt, et multis rerum 
verborumque difficultatibus involuti, tamen ob id eos etiam libentius, alacrius, animosius 
aggredior, quod fere in omnibus gymnasiis a nostre aetatis philosophis, non quia parum utiles, 
sed quia nimis scrupulosi, praetereuntur.’ 

24 See n. 22. 

Poliziano: Dialectica , in Poliziano (1553) fol. 517: ‘Quod facere navium 
gubernatores solent, ut maria, portus, littora, insulas intra unam paginam colligant, unde 
quantum peractum quantumque supersit itineris ratiocinentur: idem mihi nunc arbitror 
faciendum libris his enarrandis, quibus argumentandi verissima praecaptacomprehenduntur... 
facturus operae precium videor, si praelectione duntaxat unica rerum capita ipsa, quas aut 
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Unlike Barbaro, however, Poliziano meets with the resistance from the part 
of the scholastic Aristotelians: as a professor in the Studio of Florence, 
Poliziano obviously has trespassed upon the territory of his colleagues, 
appointed to teach philosophy, and thus disturbed the holy order of university 
organization. As a result, he had to defend himself, which he did in his last 
Praelectio, entitled Lamia, where he takes the opportunity to demarcate the 
humanistic from the scholastic approach to Aristotle more clearly than Barbaro 
had done. While he agrees with Barbaro in leavingthe name of philosopher to 
the scholastics, he differs from him when he defines himself as the 
representative of the legitimate discipline of grammar rather than as an Aristotle 
scholar: 

I do not of course - just because I expound upon the philosophers - occupy 
the name of Philosophus, as nobody’s property, nor do I arrogate it as 
somebody else’s property ... indeed 1 require nothing other than the name of 
grammaticus. 26 

and yet, this name of grammaticus, according to Poliziano, is no less noble nor 
less important than that of Philosophus-, it signifies, in fact, a universal 
discipline, reaching beyond the limits of traditional philosophy: 

For the purpose of the grammatici is to examine and to expose all kinds of 
writings, poets, historians, orators, philosophers, physicians, jurists. 27 

V 

In order to understand the revolutionary meaning of Poliziano’s modest yet 
presumptuous defence, we should for a moment take a look at its background. 
In the scholastic tradition where Aristotle was the philosopher and Aristotle’s 
writings were synonymous with philosophy, to philosophize meant to read 
Aristotle’s texts and grasp the meaning of his teaching which represented truth 
itself. This process of reading had two steps, the commentary and the question, 
which in Albertus Magnus are explained in this way: 

We have to admit that the scientific procedure is twofold. And this is 
obvious from the point of view of reality as well as from our own... For our 


hactenus enarravi, aut ad enarrandum deinceps accingor, brevi quadam velut enumeratione sub 
oculos constituero. Nam et quae necdum tractavimus, facilius ita cognoscentur: et que iam 
perdidicimus, fidelius continebuntur.’ 

26 Poliziano: Praelectio in Priora Aristotelis Analytica, cui titulus Lamia, in 
Poliziano (1553), fol. 461: ‘non scilicet philosophi nomen occupo, ut caducum: non arrogo, ut 
alienum, propterea quod philosophos enarro ... nec aliud inde mihi nomen postulo quam 
grammatici.’ 

27 Poliziano: op. cit. fol. 460: ‘Grammaticorum enim sunt hae partes, ut omne 
scriptorum genus poetas, historicos, oratores, philosophos, medicos, iureconsultos excutiant 
atqueenarrent.’ 
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part both procedures are required, since it is the business of the teacher to 
narrate, and of the student, when in doubt, to ask for clarification. The 
philosopher therefore, being the wisest and most expert in the sciences, 
proceeds within his scientific discipline first to narrate and secondly to 
enquire what he has narrated. Thus he shows, or perhaps only hints, how we 
should act accordingly. 28 

While the narration of the commentary was intended to display the continuous 
argumentation of the philosopher, the question was meant to dispute and solve 
all doubts that might be raised regarding its consistent and noncontradictory 
structure, through reduction of an argument to its reasons. Reading Aristotle’s 
writings presupposed a knowledge of his logic and dialectics, which were taught 
at the very beginning of the philosophy curriculum throughout the Middle Ages 
- even in fact since the times of the Neoplatonic commentators. 29 

In spite of several attempts towards a more philosophical attitude, grammar, 
being still more elementary, remained outside philosophy, and teaching the 
structure of the Latin language served as a preparation to logic and dialectics. 30 
It is possible that it was just because of the low esteem in which grammar was 
held in the academic world that, unlike the higher disciplines, it was handed 
over to the intruding humanists and it seems to have been decisive for the 
influence of the humanists on the academic life: that as grammarians they did 
not concentrate primarily on the reform of grammar textbooks, 31 but on the 
reform of the discipline of grammar itself, adding - in the tradition of 
Quintilian 32 - to the mere teaching of elementary Latin (the so-called 
methodical part) the reading of classical texts in this language,which was called 
the historical part of grammar. 33 


28 Albertus Magnus (1955), p. 218, 11. 35-50: ‘Dicendum quod duplex est processus 
in scientia. Et hoc manifestum est ex parte rei et ex parte nostra ... Ex parte nostra requiritur 
uterque processus, quia ad docentem pertinet narrare et ad discentem, cum dubitat, causas 
quaerere. Et ideo Philosophus, tamquam sapientissimus et expertissimus in scientiis, in 
scientia ista procedit primo narrando et secundo narratorum causas inquirendo et assignando, 
ostendens, quod nos similiter debemus facere, vel annuens.’ 

29 See Ammonius (1895a), pp. 5, 31-6,8: ‘We ask thirdly, with what should we 
begin. For it would seem proper, to begin with the ethical treatise, so as to put our own 
customs in order first and then get to grips with the other subjects. But since he uses 
demonstrations and syllogisms in this treatise as well (and we shall be ignorant about them, 
unless we have listened to them being taught), we have to begin with the logical treatise.’ 

30 Heath (1971). 

31 Percival (1976), (1981). 

32 Quintilianus (1959) i, p. 55: ‘Et finitae quidem sunt partes duae, quas haec 
professio pollicetur, id est ratio loquendi et enarratio auetorum, quarum illam methodicen , hanc 
historicen vocant.’ 

33 See Guarino (1958), p. 440: 'Grammaticae autem duae partes sunt, quarum 
alteram methodicen, quae breves omnium orationis partium formulas, idest \xeQodovq declarat; 
alteram hystoricen, quae historias et res gestas pertractat, appellant.’ See also Piccolomini 
(1912), p. 125. For an exposition of Guarino’s booklet see Sabbadini (1922). 
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With the propagation of the historical part of grammar, humanists - for the 
simple reason that their students were not yet acquainted with logic - had to 
introduce an alternative approach to reading. Unlike philosophical reading, 
grammatical reading would not take into account the argumentative structure of 
a text and reconstruct its non-contradictory character; but Battista Guarino’s 
famous little book on the teaching methods of his father shows us how this new 
approach would concentrate on explaining the meanings of words and 
sentences, 34 on extracting the most memorable and singular of them, 35 on 
collecting the selected items under certain general headings 36 - all with the 
purpose of acquiring a precise knowledge of reality {perfecta reriim noticia ) in 
order to put the material into perfect shape for committing to memory and 
keeping it to hand for all possible kinds of usage. 37 

For Guarino, no doubt, the intended use is confined to the field of spoken or 
written rhetoric; and authors treated to this deconstructing way of reading were 
primarily historians poets and orators, and compilers of encyclopaedias like 
Pliny or Gellius, who spread the great variety of information. 38 Yet when 
Barbara and Poliziano boast of their extraordinary competence in explaining the 
words and things - res et verba - in Aristotle, they are applying the method of 
grammatical reading to Aristotle. 39 The same applies when they reduce the 
argumentation of Aristotle’s writings to major points to be collected in the 
compendias ; 40 when they justify these compendia with the advantages they 
provide for memory and for a quick orientation, 41 and when finally Poliziano 
explicitly requires to be regarded a grammarian who nevertheless feels entitled 


34 Guarino (1958), p. 460: ‘Nec sint solum a praeceptoreaudire contenti, sed qui in 
auctores commentaria scripserunt et probati sunt, eos ipsimet perlegant et radicitus, ut aiunt, 
sententias et vocabuloram vim annotent.’ 

j5 Guarino (1958), ‘Sed omnino illud teneant, ut semper ex iis quae legunt conentur 
excerpere ... ea vero potissimum excerpent, quae et memoratu digna et paucis in locis inveniri 
videbuntur.’ 

36 Guarino (1958), pp. 460-61.: ‘Erit hoc etiam ad orationis turn copiam turn 
promptitudinem valde idoneum, si inter legendum ex variis libris sententias quae ad eandem 
materiam pertinent adnotabunt, et in unum quendam locum colligent.' 

3 Guarino (1958), p. 460: ‘Hoc exercitationis genus mirifice acuit ingenium, 
linguani expolit, scribendi promptitudinem gignit, perfectam rerum noticiam inducit, 
memoriam confirmat, postremo studiosis quasi quandam expositionum cellam promptuariam 
et memoriae subsidium praestat.’ 

Guarino (1958), 4 ... operam dabunt ut eos videant qui variis ex rebus compositi 
sunt, quo in genere est Gellius, Macrobius Saturnalium , Plinii naturalis historia , quae non 
minus varia est quam ipsa natural 

39 See above, ns 14 and 23. 

40 Even the compendia , which Barbaro seems to have adapted for Aristotle from 
Themistius (see above, n. 17), are already required by Guarino for the reader beginning the 
historical part of grammar, see Guarino (1958), p. 454: ‘Quare ut ad alteram grammaticae 
partem, quam historicen diximus nominari, traducantur iam tempus erit. Et sicut reliquas sub 
compendio prius regulas didicerint, ita eos, qui res gestas carptim collegerunt prius perlegent.’ 

41 See ns 17 and 25. 
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to deal with Aristotle. 42 They obviously are transferring the method of 
grammatical reading to Aristotle, that is, they treat Aristotle in the same 
deconstructing way as Guarino had treated the poets and the historians, and 
rather than reading Aristotle for the consistency and rationality of his 
argumentation they start using him as a supply of various aspects of knowledge 
for different purposes. 43 


VI 

When we now go back to Lefevre to look at his reform of teaching Aristotle 
from the perspective of his Italian experiences, it becomes obvious that in 
writing his commentaries, paraphrases and introductions he has, similarly to 
Barbaro and Poliziano, merely applied the grammatical method of reading to 
Aristotle, with the one difference however, that what the Italian humanists had 
done tentatively with respect to one or another of Aristotle’s writings, the 
French professor of philosophy was perfecting in a radical and systematical 
way for treating the whole traditional corpus of the Aristotelian writings. 

Beginning with the commentaries, which Lefevre published only for the 
Ethics, Economics and Politics , they are divided into two parts: the notae and 
the commentarius ad litteram. In the commentary he gives an analysis of 
Aristotle’s argumentation - he divides, in fact, the chapters into conclusions, 
divisions, definitions and corollaries in a traditional way which corresponds to 
Albertus Magnus’s statement and is undertaken with the intention, as he 
admits in the preface, that the Parisienses, the students of Paris, should 
recognize their usual method of philosophizing. 44 However, the notae, or as he 
calls them in the preface, the litteraria expositio, in no way corresponds to 
Albertus’s doubts or questions (T did not take the way of the questions and 
argumentation’ he writes in the preface); but this second part is dedicated to 
explaining the meaning of words and sentences, not without support from 


See ns 26-7. 

43 One should not forget, however, that among the writings to be read at the end of 
the grammar course Guarino already enumerates Aristotle’s Ethics, which are the starting point 
for both Barbaro and Poliziano in their lecturing on Aristotle, and unspecified dialectical 
writings with which Poliziano continues, see Guarino (1958), p. 458: ‘Verum quoniam omnes 
Ciceronis libri, qui assidue lectitandi sunt quoniam et utiles et faciles quosque nunquam 
intermittendos iudicamus, morali philosophia referti sunt, quae oratori quoque pemecessaria 
est, optimum erit ut dialecticorum argumenta et Aristotelis Ethica perdiscant.’ 

44 Lefevre d’Etaples (1972), p. 43 [Preface to his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics , 1497]: 4 ... commentarium conclusionibus, divisionibus, diffinitionibus, 
correlariis et consimilibus distinxi, quo Parisienses suum philosophandi modum recognoscant, 
ad quorum utilitatem haec evigilata, non qualia dignum esset sed qualia potui ... transmissa 
sunt ad studiosos.’ 
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historical and poetical examples. 45 This part therefore is meant not to supply 
the narration with an additional explanation of the logical structure of the text, 
wherever this is or can be doubted, but to clarify the concepts used in 
Aristotle’s teaching and the underlying experience of reality. Thus Lefevre’s 
commentaries, rather than proving the formal consistency of Aristotle’s texts, 
unfold their basis in reality, their fundamentum in re. 

The next class of writings related to Aristotle are the paraphrases, which 
Lefevre compiled for the logical works 46 and for Aristotle’s writings on natural 
philosophy including the Parva naturalia 47 that is to say, for those texts for 
which he has not written commentaries. In the case of the logical works, a 
corrected Latin text is given as well, and the paraphrases in the strict sense are 
accompanied by notae which expose the meanings of words and sentences and 
correspond to the notae which are added to the narrative parts of the 
commentaries. On the other hand the paraphrases to natural philosophy are 
printed without the related texts and are not accompanied by notae, but 
supplemented by the so-called scholia from the hands of Lefevre’s collaborator, 
Josse Clichtove. In both cases the paraphrases themselves, written chapter by 
chapter, contain a short division of the content into a few main headings and a 
subsequent enumeration of the main arguments and conclusions. Thus, seen 
from the outside, the paraphrases seem to resemble the narrative parts of 
Lefevre’s commentaries, and taken together with the notae or scholia, are 
comparable to what Lefevre had published for Aristotle’s practical philosophy 
under the name of commentary. 

Yet, the switch from the title of commentary to that of paraphrase did not 
happen by chance or through a printer’s error, but was done on purpose and 
with good reasons. We remember that Themistius explicitly designed the 
paraphrases as an alternative to the commentary tradition and as a means to 


45 Lefevre d'Etaples, op. cit., p. 42: Mn hac litteraria expositione ... quaestionum et 
argumentationum (nisi doctrinalium quae in littera continentur) viam non tenui, quod mores 
non longa verborum disceptatione, sed sana intelligentia et recta educatione ... parentur... In 
unaquaque virtute adhortationes adiunxi... Ad quod faciendum exempla ex Plutarcho, Plinio, 
Herodoto ... deprompta sunt. Frequenter carmina ex Virgiiio, Ovidio, Horatio... inserui.’ 
For an example of the notae see the beginning of those to the first chapter in Lefevre d’Etaples 
(1535), fol. 13 'Ars, habitus recte faciendi, ut ars domificatoria habitus est recte domus 
extruendi. et de arte in sexto huius. Nomine doctrinae scientias, intellects, sapientiamque 
comprehendimus ... .’ 

46 Lefevre d’Etaples (1525a), fols 2-16 [ Praedicabilia ]; fols 16v^l3 

[Praedicamenta ]; fols 43-71v [De interpretatione]\ fols 72-161v [Analytica priora ]; fols 
162-208 [Analytica posteriora]; fols 208-23 [ Topica (scholia only)]; fols 253v-271v [Elenchi 
Sophistici (scholia only)]. For a bibliography of the editions see Ch. H. Lohr (1988), p. 138 

47 Jacques Lefevre d’EtapIes (1525 b) fols 4-108v [Physica]; fols 109^43v [De coelo 
et mundo\\ fols 144-59v [De generatione et corruptione\\ fols 160-92v [Metheora]\ fols 
193-229 [De anima]\ fols 229-38 [De sensu et sensato ]; fols 238v^42v [De memoria et 
reminiscentia\\ fols 242v-51 [De somno et vigilia]; fols 251 v-54v [De longitudine et brevitate 
vitae]. For a bibliography of the editions see Lohr (1988), p. 139. 
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support the memory, 48 and that Ermolao Barbara, his translator, who took the 
paraphrases for compendia, followed him in this attitude. When Lefevre on his 
return from Italy publishes his Paraphrasis to Aristotle’s natural philosophy, 
he goes one step further, as becomes clear from his preface to the reader: 

Candid reader, whoever you may be, who enters upon these readings, and 
benefits as is our wish, from our labours, you should not be surprised when 
you realize that in quite a lot of places we have not followed the order of the 
Aristotelian text, but have sometimes put earlier what had been put 
somewhat later. For we have done this on purpose, so that everything would 
become easier to be understood and memorized ... Indeed, while carefully 
preserving the sense of the text and the mind of the author, our opinion is 
that it is not the task of the paraphraser to follow exactly the sequence 
observed by the author without any change, but rather to make the text 
clear and easy in all practicable ways and to eliminate as far as possible any 
cause for confusion. 49 

The paraphrases are no longer just an instrument to support the retention 
of some already elucidated text for the purpose of easy application, but they 
have themselves become a means to clarify the text - as up to the days of 
Lefevre had been the purpose of the commentaries. Yet the paraphrases are not 
just a means of clarification parallel to the commentaries so that one might 
switch between them ad libitum, because they are based on principles different 
from those of the commentaries. The idea of the commentary tradition had been 
that the meaning of the text is connected inseparably to the argumentation of 
the author, and that to understand a text means to reconstruct this 
argumentation and justify its reasoning word by word. The principal idea, 
however, underlying Lefevre’s paraphrases, seems to have been that ‘the sense 
of the text and the mind of the author’ are not necessarily expressed in the best 
and clearest way in the text written by the author himself, and therefore to 
make them clear it may be advisable sometimes to rearrange the argumentation 
and cut from the text whatever may cause confusion. Consequently, the 
paraphrases, as different from the commentaries, are themselves intended to 
express as clearly as possible the mind of the author, which exists 
independently from his text; rather than clarifying his argumentation, they tend 
to present themselves not so much as a secondary but rather as a primary text, 


48 See above, n. 17. 

49 Lefevre d’Etaples (1972), p. 11 [Prefaceto the Paraphrases of Aristotle’s Physics 
(1492)] 'Candide lector, quicumque ad hanc lectionem accessurus es et cui nostram operam 
profuturam cupimus, ne mireris si aliquot in locis Aristotelicae litterae non simus ordinem 
secuti, sed parum postposita interdum praeposuimus; hoc enim consulto fecimus, quo omnia et 
clariora et memoratu promptiora redderentur... Rati non esse paraphrastis officium in omnibus 
auctoris seriem sequi et nihil immutare, verum id potius, servata litterae sententia et auctoris 
mente, earn modis quibus potest claram et facilem efficere et omnem quoad potest amputare 
confusionis occasionem.’ 
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to be read independently of the author. The fact that Lefevre’s paraphrases to 
Aristotle’s natural philosophy are printed without the related Aristotelian 
texts, and that the scholia from Clichtove’s hand, which accompany the 
paraphrases instead of Lefevre’s notae, seem to explain Lefevre’s words and 
concepts rather than those of the Aristotelian writings, make it at least possible 
to read and understand them as a text on their own and independent of 
Aristotle’s. 50 

When we finally turn to the third class of Lefevre’s Aristotelian writings, 
the introductions, there is no doubt that these are written as primary texts 
themselves and intended to be read and understood without support from 
Aristotle’s original. The importance which Lefevre attributed to them is 
manifest in the fact that he compiled such introductions to all but one of 
Aristotle’s works, in the case of the Physics and the Metaphysics adding to the 
normal introductions others in dialogue form, and that he recommended their 
reading to every possible student of Aristotle, regardless from what background 
he might come. In the preface to the paraphrases of natural philosophy, 
Lefevre says most resolutely: 

It will be helpful for you, lover of Peripatetic philosophy, whoever you may 
be, if you read the introductory dialogues before the paraphrased exposition, 
especially the first one which helps to understand the introduction which 
precedes the paraphrases. 51 

Now the idea of preceding introductions to Aristotle’s writings was not at all 
new. It had been invented by the Greek Neoplatonic commentary school, which 
had standardized some six to eight questions to be discussed before the reading 
and exposition of the text, as a means to motivate the students to read this 

50 It seems to be not without interest, but cannot be discussed in this paper, that at 
the same time the concept of the paraphrasis is discussed - in more or less different ways - by 
two authors from different contexts. Agostino Nifo identifies the paraphrases with one of the 
three forms of commentary - namely the so-called ‘short’ commentary - used by Averroes, and 
thus tries to reintegrate the paraphrases into the scholastic commentary tradition [Nifo (1569)], 
while the humanist Juan Luis Vives distributes the purposes of clarification and amputation on 
two different classes of writings: the paraphrasis, which serves the purpose of illustration 
(‘Paraphrasis est, quum ex una oratione alia dilatatur, breviter intertextis quae lucem adferant, 
ac proinde adjuvent intelligentiam, est enim tamquam viam paullo latiorem ac planiorem 
reddere, eadem vero tenere semper in sensis’) and the epitome, which cuts back whatever seems 
to be useless for the intentions of the epitomizer ('epitome, quasi recisio eorum, quae ad 
praesentis rei vel intellectum vel utilitatem non sunt necessaria; praesentem vero voco, quam 
sibi statuit, qui rescindit, in quo sunt inspiciendi auditores, quod eorum ingenium, quae 
eruditio circa earn ipsam rem ... porro epitome duplex est, altera ex toto corpore velut 
circumcisio et purgatio, quum fusa cohibentur, et amputantur quae in praesens redundant, in 
quo nova est oratio contrahentis’), [Vives (1964), ii, pp. 228-30]. 

51 Lefevre d’Etaples (1972), p. 12 [Prefaceto the Paraphrases of Aristotle’s Physics 
(1492)]: ‘Conducet tibi quicunque es Peripateticae philosophiae amator, si introductorios 
dialogos paraphrasticae expositioni praelegeris, praesertim primum, qui praecedenti 
introductioni servit.’ 
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particular text at this stage of their education. 52 This tradition had been 
transmitted to the Latin world through Boethius 53 and had been one of the 
sources of the medieval Accessus ad auctores , 54 When in the fifteenth century 
the Greek commentators began to be restored to the West, these introductions 
were brought to life again. 55 

Whether Lefevre himself was inspired by the Neoplatonic commentators is 
not known to me; 36 yet he was obviously inspired by Poliziano, who knew the 
Greek commentators, 57 and who had in his Dialectica produced a piece of 
writing which was intended to serve as a summary of, as well as an introduction 
to, Aristotle’s logical works; who also, in the initial phrases of this work, had 
used the metaphor of the navigation map, which Lefevre takes over and, as a 
means to present his own introductions, adapts to the experiences of his non- 
seafaringpublic. 58 

Leaving aside all possible influences, however, Lefevre’s introductions have 
their own identity, and, unlike the Neoplatonic ones, are not intended to serve 
as a means of motivation. Nor do they follow the argumentative order of an 
original text as does Poliziano’s Dialectica. The explicit intention of Lefevre’s 
introductions is rather to outline the whole field of the discipline to which they 
are related, and to describe in advance the framework for a correct evaluation 
and sound understanding of the writing to be read. 59 The explicit idea of their 
compilation is to create a new order of concepts which provides the structure 
of an ars and a quick and thorough knowledge of the whole discipline. 


52 

Hadot (1987); Westerink (1990); for the intention of motivation see Ammonius 
(1895b), pp. 21.6-22.2. 

Shiei (1958); for the Latin text see Boethius (1906), pp. 4.10-5.10. 

54 Quain (1945); Sandktlhler (1967), pp. 13—47. 

55 See for instance Leonicenus (1508), who draws heavily on Ammonius’s 
Introduction. 

56 The index to Rice’s edition [Lefevred’Etaples (1972)] does not mention their 
names for Lefevre; from a letter in this collection of his collaborator Gerard Roussel [op. cit., 
pp. 246 fols] it becomes obvious, that in the beginning of the sixteenth century Ammonius’s 
Introduction , which had been printed in the original Greek in 1500, was known in Paris in the 
Latin translation of Pomponius Gauricus (first edition, Venice 1504). But both editions would 
have been too late to inspire Lefevre. 

57 See above, n. 22. 

58 Poliziano, above, n. 25; Lefevre d’Etaples (1972), p. 24 s. [Second preface to the 
Introduction to Aristotle’s Ethics (1494)]: ‘Artes introductoriae simillimae semitis esse 
debent, quae sine viarum erroribus ocissime perducunt ad terminum; disciplinae autem 
spatiosis sed formosissimis assimilantur campis, quos si ignoratis semitis ingrediamur, non 
facile progressum egressumque reperiamus. Idcirco necessarium fuerit prius semitas cognoscere 
quam vastorum camporum pulchritudinem contemplari. Quod si in terra peregrinantibus id 
necessarium est, si altum tentantibus aequor, alioquin pereunt naufragiaque faciunt, tanto magis 
id opus est in disciplinis observare si volumus caecae scopulos ignorantiae devitare; et maxime 
id ad disciplinas morales necessarium esse visum est, quanto neglectae maius vitae periculum 
afferuntatque detrimentum. Ergo ad Ethicen Aristotelis haec vobis certa constituta sit semita, 
quam non minus menti quam qui iter agunt suae itinerationis calles tenere debetis.’ 

59 See above, n. 58. 
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Therefore, in the first preface to his introduction to moral philosophy, Lefevre 
explains: 

Now the art of the Ethics of this Aristotle is very closely woven, and you, 
best of men, have recommended it for this reason, that through it we might 
acquire in the shortest possible time that which without art we could not 
even have begun to perceive in a short time. I mean an art which is divided 
into questions, parts and precepts of duty. For in questioning we ask what is 
worth knowing about every virtue. The elements digest and resolve. The 
precepts of duty however, which we may call short sentences, display the 
duties and resemble certain laws and rules for a life of happiness. 60 

Further explanations of the art structure of Lefevre’s introduction are given by 
Josse Clichtove, Lefevre’s collaborator and commentator, who adds an initial 
division of the whole discipline into its main points according to a certain order 
(certo ordine ) and the definitions of its basic concepts. In addition, he 
underlines the fact that Lefevre’s questions, unlike the scholastic quaestiones, 
do not try to answer possible doubts regarding the consistency of Aristotle’s 
teaching, but are meant to clarify the reality which underlies the concepts of the 
various virtues, according to the system of the Aristotelian categories. 61 

VII 

I do not know what archetype Lefevre is following when he promotes this kind 
of art structure as exemplary for the restructuring of philosophy - apparently 
there is some similarity to Euclid’s Elements, but no sufficient evidence. Even 
so, it seems to be obvious that with Lefevre’s introductions, an essentially new 
type of Aristotelian literature entered the history of philosophy, so that, for 
the purposes of this paper, I will try to summarize here in three points what 
should be said about the character, the background and the impact of Lefevre’s 
enterprise on sixteenth-century Aristotelianism. 

60 Lefevred’Etaples (1972), p. 24 [First preface to the Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics (1494)]: ‘Cuius quidem Aristotelis Ethices ars brevissima texitur, quam, vir optime, 
ideo commendasti, quod parvo tempore ea consequamur quae sine arte vix etiam multo 
percipere valeamus. Ars inquam quaestionibus, elementis, praeceptisque officiorum digesta. 
Quaestionibus enim quae circa unamquamque virtutum cognoscere dignum est sciscitamur. 
Elementa digerunt atque dissolvunt. Praecepta vero officiorum (quas breves sententias dicere 
possumus) officia praebent, suntque tamquam beatae vitae certae leges ac regulae.’ 

61 Clichtove (1505), fol. 3r: ‘Hec introductio potissimum his quinque traditur 
divisione, diffinitionibus, questionibus, elementis et preceptis officiorum. Divisio in fronte(ut 
signum quoddam ad quod mens discentis intentissime spectare debet) collocatur, omnia que in 
presenti introductione determinanda suscipiuntur certo ordine complectens. Diffinitiones suis 
locis passim disponuntur eorum que cognoscenda sunt propriam rationem explicantes. 
Questiones, que circa unamquamque virtutem cognitu digna videntur succincte et ordinate 
interrogant. Si quidem numeri questionibus adiecti earum seriem indicant: et secundum decern 
predicamentorum ordinem ipse questiones digeruntur. ut primo formantur ille que substantiam 
respiciunt, deinde que quantitatem postea que ad aliquid et ita de ceteris predicamentis.’ 
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My first point about the character of Lefevre’s enterprise would be that, 
while there is no doubt that the basic concepts used in Lefevre’s introductions 
may be established through reading Aristotle’s writings, unlike the traditional 
commentary literature, they are not the result of an analysis of the 
argumentative structure of Aristotle’s texts and do not try to explain and 
reproduce this structure in the best possible way. On the contrary, their 
purpose is to rearrange the concepts elicited from Aristotle in a new and 
different way, according to principles and rules external to the original 
Aristotelian text and considered to facilitate an easier and better understanding. 

Secondly, in spite of being part of the Aristotelian tradition, these 
introductions differ from the traditional Aristotelian literature in so far as they 
are not a secondary text intended to interpret a primary text and cannot be read 
and understood independently from Aristotle’s writings. Instead, being 
structured according to the rules of an art, they are a primary text themselves, 
intended to be understandable independently and to cover a field, to which 
Aristotle’s writing had contributed in a more general way. The fact that 
Lefevre’s introduction to the Ethics, entitled Artificialis introductio in Ethicen, 
was accompanied by a much longer commentary from Clichtove, printed 
several times separately, 62 seems to prove that this intention was indeed 
brought to reality. 

Thirdly, even though these introductions are intended to open an 
understanding of Aristotle, unlike the introductions from the commentary 
tradition, they do not regard such an understanding as the final end of their 
endeavours. Rather, their purpose was to provide a true and comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole field to which Aristotle has contributed fundamentally. 
This means that once Aristotle’s structure of argument ceases to be obligatory, 
Aristotle himself ceases to be the philosopher, the author and undisputed 
standard of a field of discipline: instead he is subjected to criteria developed 
independently from him. Consequently Lefevre’s introductions set the 
standards by which Aristotle’s writings served as useful reading; rather than 
subjecting the sixteenth-century reader to the standards of Aristotle’s 
reasoning, these introductions are meant to display the criteria by which 
Aristotle’s writings should be read and their contents organized. 

VIII 

If we may say, then, that it is specific for Lefevre’s introductions, to take the 
concepts of the Aristotelian philosophy but put them into a new and different 
order, it becomes obvious that the background from which Lefevre is emerging 


62 


See Lohr (1988a), p. 140, n. 10. 
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has been the method of grammatical reading as developed by fifteenth-century 
Italian humanists and described by Battista Guarino. 

Since the teacher of grammar must cope with a student who has not yet 
studied logic and dialectics, he must develop a way of reading which rather than 
analysing the formal structure of a text deals with its contents. Therefore, it is 
the first and most important step of the grammatical way of reading to explain 
the res et verba , words and sentences, according to the use of languageand the 
experience of reality, instead of demonstrating the logical consistency of the 
text as a whole. 63 When Lefevre replaces in his commentaries the quaestiones of 
the scholastics with the notae of the humanists, 64 and in his introduction to the 
Ethics creates a new genre of questions for the meaning of a concept, 65 he 
obviously applies exactly this principle of humanistic reading. 

Since, however, not even the unburdened brain of a grammar student is able 
to memorize all the concepts encountered in a text, the second step of the 
humanistic reading method is to extract those words and concepts which seem 
to be most interesting or worth memorizing. 66 Poliziano mentions this step 
when he refers to the main points, the capita rerum, which are collected in his 
Dialectics, 61 Lefevre, who to a certain extent follows Poliziano, 68 does exactly 
this in his introductions. 

Since however in the process of continuous reading the number of single 
excerpts necessarily must grow to an extent that they cannot just be retained in 
the mind for any purpose, they must be arranged into a certain order, which 
varies according to the purposes to be attained. For Guarino the purpose had 
been a rhetorical one: to speak and write with eloquence and the order proposed 
by him is - in the tradition of Cicero - the topical one. 69 Poliziano's intention 
is to create a navigation map through the Aristotelian logic; therefore he 
arranges the main points of dialectics according to the order of the Organon 10 
Lefevre calls the order of his introductions ‘artistic’ - artificialis 11 

IX 

Thus it is obvious that once the method of grammatical reading is applied to 
Aristotle, it will deconstruct the logical order of his writings as well and 
transform them into an incoherent accumulation of snippets of information, 

63 See above, n. 34. 

64 See above, n. 45. 

65 See above, n. 61. 

66 See above, n. 35. 

67 See above, n. 25. 

68 See above, n. 58. 

69 See above, n. 36. 

70 See above, n. 25. 

See above, ns 58-61. 
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ready to serve all kinds of purposes and to fit all kinds of arrangements. It is no 
wonder, then, that the sixteenth century will show an increasing number of 
various Aristotelianisms, and no wonder that we feel entitled to speak about 
eclectic Aristotelianism; and that Galileo - mocking the Aristotelians of the next 
century - recommends that the alphabet be plucked out and rearranged rather 
than Aristotle. 72 

At the same time one might as well say that the humanistic method of 
grammatical reading poses the problem of how to define a new, reasonable and 
obligatory order which could apply to all kinds of concepts and save 
philosophy and science from falling victim to sheer relativism. Lefevre’s so- 
called ‘artistic’ order attempts a general solution to this problem. This problem 
is inherited by new generations of humanistically educated, grammatically 
reading philosophers who will constantly introduce various types of solutions. 

To conclude, I should like to mention just three philosophers who illustrate 
the stages of this process and thereby document the impact on the history of 
philosophy of Lefevre’s introduction of Aristotle to the sixteenth century. 

The first is Rudolph Agricola, the humanist from Holland, who had studied 
with Battista Guarino at Ferrara in the Quattrocento. He divides dialectics into 
two parts: invention on the one hand and disposition or judgement on the other 
- a division which is continued throughout the sixteenth century and seems to 
be not alien to Lefevre as w r ell. 73 Thereby Agricola paves the way for an 
introduction of the method of grammatical reading in the higher discipline of 
logic or ars disserendi. 14 As is appropriate in a work with the title of his De 
inventione dialectica, Agricola himself deals nearly exclusively with the method 


72 Galilei (1988), pp. 138f.; (1967), pp. 108f.: ‘SlMPLlClO: ... Therefore one must 
have a grasp of the whole grand scheme, and be able to combine this passage with that, 
collecting together one text here and another very distant from it. There is no doubt that 
whoever has this skill will be able to draw from his books demonstrations of all that can be 
known; for every single thing is in them. SAGREDO: ... 1 have a little book, much brieferthan 
Aristotle or Ovid, in which is contained the whole of science, and with very little study one 
may form from it the most complete ideas. It is the alphabet, and no doubt anyone who can 
properly join and order this or that vowel and these or those consonants with one another can 
dig out of it the truest answers to every question, and draw from it instruction in all the arts 
and sciences.’ 

7j Lefevre, who could not know Agricola, divides in fact the disserendi disciplina 
into three parts, adding to the two parts of Agricola a third part, called proiocatio, see Lefevre 
d’Etaples (1972), p. 106 [Prefaceto the third part of the edition of the logical works, 1503]: 
‘Absolutas nostris utcumque vigiliis duas priores disciplinae disserendi partes (quam logicen 
rationalemque nuncupant), primam quidem proloquendi, secundam vero iudicandi, dudum mi 
Germane aedes tuae receperunt; nunc denique tertiam ex urbe Aurelia ad te mitto, quam ob 
inveniendorum argumentorum promptitudinem hi solent inveniendi facultatem, illi vero 
topicen (quam localem dicere possunius) appellare.’ 

4 Agricola (1976), p. 152f.: ‘Statutum est igitur nobis hoc libro usum tradere 
locorum, hoc est... explicare, quo pacto parandasit disserendi facultas ilia, quam dialecticen 
vocant... nemo ipsam dubitaverit artem vocare. nam et multas comprehensiones colligit, quo 
pacto inveniendum sit argumentum, et quomodo iudicandum ubi inveneris.’ 
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of the invention of arguments through the employment of topof 5 and when he 
describes the process of creating such topoi, which are the basis of all 
argumentation, he qualifies it as an act of extracting and collecting main points, 
capita, from the immense variety of things and concepts, 76 that is, as an act of 
grammatical reading. When therefore some twenty years after Lefevre had 
successfully 77 started his enterprise, Agricola’s hitherto neglected Dialectics 
were introduced to the non-Italian universities as an obligatory textbook; the 
students were taught a type of logic that was based upon the type of reading 
they had learned when studying humanistic grammar. 

The second name is Petrus Ramus, whose various dialectical writings 
replaced Agricola’s work as a textbook since the middle of the sixteenth 
century. He defends the same definition of logic or dialectics as ars disserendi , 
divided into inventio and disposition but he differs from Agricola in that he 
concentrates on iudicium or dispositio as being the essential part of dialectics 79 
In doing so, he reflects the problem of how concepts and informations about 
reality should be arranged, the problem which grammatical reading had created 
and Lefevre had tried to solve through his idea of an artistic order. 80 When 
Ramus propagates a collocation of concepts which starts from the most general 
and descends step by step to the most specific, and establishes this order on 
the basis of the structure of human knowledge, 81 he proposes a solution to the 
problem from humanistic grammatical reading that seems to anticipate the 

75 To the second part of dispositio Agricola devotes only the last ten chapters of the 
third book, see Agricola (1976) p. 355f.: ‘De ratione inveniendi ... sit nobis hactenus 
dictum ... Reliquum est, ut de dispositione pauca subijciamus.’ 

76 Agricola (1976), p. 8: ‘Res autem numero sunt immensae et proinde immensa 
quoque proprietas atque diversitas earum ... ingeniossissimi itaque virorum, ex effusa ilia 
rerum varietate, communia ista capita, ut substantiam, causam, eventum, quaeque reliqua mox 
dicemus, excerpsere. 1 

77 If anything, the extraordinary number of editions up to the middle of the century 
seem to testify for Lefevre’s success beyond the border of France. 

78 Ramus (1964), p. 5, 5: ‘Dialectica virtus est disserendi’; p. 7, 21: ‘Excitat igitur 
in animis nostris natura ... geminos quosdam motus cum ad inveniendam rei dubie fidem 
subtiles et acutos, turn ad exprimendam et pro rnodo numeroque rerum collocandam atque 
estimandam prudentes et moderates’. It is exactly the absense of this definition and of this 
division of logic , that Petrus Ramus regards to be the main reason for the misunderstandings 
of Aristotelian logic from the parts of the Neoplatonic commentators [Ramus (1557), p. 9r] and 
Galen (op. cit. p 20v: 'Galenus Logicam definitam, Logicam inventionis ac dispositionis 
partibus distributam non habuif). 

79 Ramus (1964) p. 19, 26: ‘Iudicium sequitur, pars artis maxima nobilissimaque’. 

80 See above, n. 58-61; one should not forget, that already the Ferrarese natural 
philosopher Leonicenus (1508) tried to define the new scientific dispositio in terms of ars. 

Ramus (1557), p. 3v: 4 nec enim sequitur “Si species tempore notior sit nobis, 
quam genus, nobis esse notiorem genere”, nec ex eo concludi potest, “genera minus esse nobis 
ac nostris sensibus, quam species nota”. Non enim efficitur, si ex tenui candela magnam 
aliquam facem accendero, non esse nobis et nostris sensibus facem candela clariorem. Ita 
minime efficeretur, genera quam species (quamvis ab illis orirentur) non esse notiora 
clarioraque. Imo vero totum contra est: Quanto enim communior cognitio fuerit, tanto nobis 
notior.’ 
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notion of the system and the approach from subjectivity, which are to become so 
important in the history of modern philosophy. 

The third and last name which I should like to mention, is Bartholomaeus 
Keckermann, who a century after Lefevre seems to bring the process of gradual 
retreat from the Aristotelian text to a certain end when he, in his Praecognita 
philosophica, expressly prefers the systematically arranged textbook to the 
authoritative text. His words seem to be clear enough and need no comment: 

A twofold way of teaching is observed in the schools. The first is when the 
system or method of a discipline is formed according to how it has to be 
fashioned ideally on the basis of the nature and aim of the discipline itself. 
The other way is when the disciplines are treated textually, that is, when the 
text of some old or recent author is expanded or explained through 
annotations or commentaries. The first way of teaching is far preferable to 
the second, since by explaining somebody else’s text it is in most cases 
impossible to hand over to the listeners that light and torch of method, 
which shines in well-formed systems. 82 

Humanistic method of grammatical reading, applied through Lefevre to the 
Aristotelian tradition, resulted in a philosophical revolution. 


jp 

Keckermann (1612) p. 134: 'Duplex observatur docendi ratio in Scholis. Prior est, 
quando disciplinae alicuius systema sive methodus eiusmodi formatur, qualis ex ipsa 
disciplinae natura et scopo formari velut in idea debet. Altera ratio est, quando disciplinae 
textualiter tractantur, id est, quando textus alicuius veteris aut recentis autoris annotationibus 
vel Commentariis vel dilatatur vel explanatur. Prior docendi ratio posteriori longissime 
praeferenda est; quia in explicando aliorum textu plerumque non potest Auditoribus praeferri ea 
lux et fax Methodi, quae lucet in dextre conformatis Systematibus/ 
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Introduction 

In the more than two millennia that have passed reading, studying, teaching, 
and commenting on Aristotle, it should come as no surprise to find that 
memory aids in the form of code-words, diagrams, tables and formulae have 
been brought to bear on that most intractable of Aristotelian works, the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics of the Organon. Both deal with logic; the Prior 
Analytics studies the syllogism, and seeks to determine which arrangements of 
the major and minor premises, and of the three terms that compose them, lead 
to a valid conclusion. The desire to arrange and codify the profusion of 
transformations, permutations and combinations afforded by these 
arrangements has always been intense, to judge from manuals and 
commentaries, driven, it would seem, by the compelling need shared by 
teachers and disciples alike to distinguish correct procedures from incorrect 
ones. Only then can one approach the all-too-frequently disappearing mirage 
of truth. It has been calculated that there is a total possible number of sixty- 
four varieties of syllogism for each of the Three Figures accepted by Aristotle, 
and thus 192 in all. If with the twelfth-century Andalusian Aristotelian 
Averroes and some Scholastics one allows the Fourth Figure, there are 256 
varieties. But of all these, only a mere nineteen are valid, making the 
possibility of an incorrect conclusion about twenty-two times greater than the 
certainty of a valid one. Even if one’s reasoning process is correct, there is no 
guarantee that the premises themselves, not to mention the conclusions drawn, 
are true. Even then, there are many fine distinctions to be made between certain 
truth, ‘demonstration’, or probability. In this context, any kind of memory aid 
must be welcome. 1 

There seem to have been, nevertheless, only two systems for codifying and 
learning Aristotelian syllogisms. In the Latin West, the best-known was the set 


l 


See the compact manual of Sinclair (1961), especially pp. 50-51. 
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of code-words that first appear in a manual by an Englishman, William of 
Sherwood, in the first half of the thirteenth century to help university students 
memorize the valid modes or moods of the syllogism: BARBARA, 
CELARENT, DARII, FERIO, and so on. 2 * I remember being taught the code¬ 
words in a course on Aristotelian logic in the second half of this century, which 
means they have been in use for over 700 years. 

In this paper, I am concerned with another virtually forgotten system, 
devised and used by Byzantine Greeks, and imported into Italy in the second 
half of the fifteenth century. In this tradition, the syllogisms are coded by 
geometric diagrams that function as visual memory aids. They arrived with 
Greek manuscripts of both Aristotle and Byzantine commentators on 
Aristotle, and were spread by Greek scholars and teachers in their own Latin 
translations of Aristotle, and then by some of their Latin humanist 
counterparts. The geometric diagrams are ‘natural’ to Greek Byzantine 
traditions; but here I will consider the Greek heritage only in so far as it 
impinges on their ‘Latinization’. My focus will be on the reception of this 
tradition in Latin translations, Latin commentaries and Latin manuals of logic. 
Furthermore, although these coded diagrams have been noted by modern 
scholars, there has been no study of their brief flourishing, and the ways they 
were used.^ 

The story 

The introduction of Greek methods of teaching Aristotelian logic was part of 
the larger, most truly radical reform of studying and lecturing on Aristotle that 
the Latin West had known, challenging scholastic dependence on Latin 
translations of translations, and revealing a more authentic Greek Aristotle 
interpreted by Greek Byzantine commentators closer in time and cultural 
setting to the master. 4 George of Trebizond (1395-84), Johannes 
Argyropoulos (c. 1415-87), Theodore Gaza (1400-1476), and the much 
younger Ermolao Barbara (1454-93) played key roles in replacing the hostile 
polarization of humanism and scholasticism typical of Petrarch and the early 


2 For the original work in translation, William of Sherwood (1966); for the code¬ 
words, see, in addition to Sinclair (1961), Bochenski (1961); Maieru (1972). On Sherwood 
and medieval logic, see Kretzmann, Kenny, Pinborg (19S2), passim. The nineteen names for 
the valid formulations are given below in the section ‘Analysis’. Any likeness to a word with 
‘meaning' is purely coincidental. (Humanists who attacked the code-words as proof of 
‘barbaric’ language missed the point.) 

J Examples can be found in the facsimile edition of Trebizond, the edition of 
Argyropoulos’s little manual, and Branca’s edition of Barbara's letters. See notes 5 and 6 
below. 

4 See Geanakoplos (1988), Schmitt (1983a) and (1984c). For the University of 
Padua, see Poppi (1970). 
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Quattrocento with more conciliatory attitudes and practices. Byzantine Greeks 
like George of Trebizond, Gaza, and Argyropoulos were not only scholars and 
translators from Greek into Latin; they were university teachers. And while 
early Latin humanists were conducting their anti-scholastic campaigns from 
without the academic strongholds, Ermolao Barbaro, his great friend Angelo 
Poliziano, and Niccolo Leonico Tomeo, all proficient in Greek and admirers of 
Byzantine scholarship, were reforming Aristotelian studies from within, 
expounding the Greek text of Aristotle often in opposition to Aristotelians 
preferring Latin reworkings of Aristotle’s thought. (Niccolo Tomeo was the 
first Professor of the Greek Aristotle at Padua, formally appointed in 1497.) 
The Byzantines who learned Latin, and the Latin humanists who knew Greek 
proved themselves better equipped to bring about a rapprochement between 
Greek and Latin Aristotelian traditions, whereas the Scholastics, in the vast 
majority ignorant of Greek and unconcerned about advantages it might bring to 
their philosophical enquiries, were at a loss in this respect. 3 

The Greek emigres, George of Trebizond from Crete and Joannes 
Argyropoulos, were the first to introduce the geometric diagrams in Latin 
manuals, precisely as aids to teaching young pupils logic. George of Trebizond 
composed Isagoge dialectica (also known as De re dialectica libellus). He had 
come to Venice in 1415 at the invitation of his contemporary, the Venetian 
patrician Francesco Barbaro (1390-1454), an avid collector of Greek 
manuscripts, and grandfather of Ermolao. His manual enjoyed avast printing 
success outside Italy, especially in Germany and France (of the fifty-three 
known editions, only three, including the editio princeps of 1470/72 were 
printed in Italy). Only the Italian editio princeps , however, contains a Preface 
to Pietro Gambacorta that helps to date the completed composition between 
1439/40; and the only vernacular translation was in Italian, by the famous 
schoolmaster Orazio Toscanella. Printed in 1567, it was the last edition of the 


5 See ‘La Dialettica di Giorgio Trapezuntio’, and Ml Compendium de formis 
ratiocinandi di Giovanni Argiropulo’ in Vasoli (1968), pp. 81-99 and 100-115 respectively. 
Vasoli also edited the Compendium ; see Vasoli (1964). He includes typical diagrams in his 
chapter on Argyropoulos, and in the edition links them to memory techniques without, 
however, explaining how they work. Outside Italy, he sees Lefevre d’Etaples and Thomas 
Murner developing the tradition of geometric diagrams for syllogisms. Vittore Branca’s critical 
edition of Barbaro (1943), published the geometric diagrams used by Barbaro in Letter 81 (i, 
101-9; diagrams, i, pp. 110-16) for the very first time. Branca used the oldest and most 
complete collection of Barbara’s letters, in the hand of his secretary, Didimo Zenoteles. The 
Latin with facing Italian translation of Barbara’s letter, but no diagrams, has been widely 
diffused in Garin (1952), pp. 844-63. My own decoding of Barbara’s diagrams was first 
presented in Venice, 1993, for the 500th centenary of Barbara's death, now published as 
Panizza (1996). For Barbara’s cultural-historical context, see Branca (1981) and E. Bigi’s 
entry in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani (hereafterDZi/), 6, Rome 1964, pp. 96-9. For 
Argyropoulos, see entry in DBI also by E. Bigi, 2, pp. 129-31. 
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Renaissance. There are extant at least seventeen manuscripts, the majority still 
located in Italian libraries. 6 

Argyropoulos lectured at the Florence Studium or University between 1456 
and 1471, and after a spell in Rome returned to Florence (1477-81). Fie died 
later in 1481 in Rome. Argyropoulos immersed himself enthusiastically in the 
cultural life of late fifteenth-century Florence, to the extent of acquiring 
Florentine citizenship in 1466. Among his illustrious pupils were Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and Poliziano. Argyropoulos introduced Byzantine geometric diagrams 
to explain Aristotle’s syllogisms in two Latin works aimed at students of 
widely different levels of sophistication, the first, a brief manual written for a 
young Florentine, Filippo Valori, probably during his first period in Florence 
(certainly after George of Trebizond’s manual), Compendium de regulis et 
formis ratiocinandi. It never enjoyed diffusion in print, remaining in manuscript 
until Cesare Vasoli’s 1964 edition. It shows explicitly the willingness of 
Byzantine Greeks to make use of traditional Latin scholastic sources for logic 
and blend them with Greek ones. Argyropoulos does not reject as inferior the 
commentaries of Boethius, or even Peter of Spain and Gilbertus Porretanus. 
He accepts the mnemonic aspect of the code-words, arranging them like verse, 
and calling them carmina, ‘rhymes’ for his young pupil to memorize. A 
proliferation of diagrams is provided, each diagram supplemented by the 
appropriate code-word and abbreviations. The correlation between the Three 
Figures and moods of the syllogism and the drawings is more detailed than in 
the Aristotle translation, with Argyropoulos spelling out the ways diagrams 
show permissible conversion of certain premises. Of special interest is the 
practical application of diagrams to reasoning about history. 7 

Second is, his own translation into Latin of the Prior and Posterior 
Analytics , dedicated in 1460 to Cosimo de’ Medici, a renowned patron of Latin 
translations from Greek. These diagrams were the only ones of his to become 
known, thanks to the 1496 Venice printing of his Aristotle translations (which 


6 The above information on manuscripts and editions from Monfasani (1984), pp. 
473-77. For Trebizond’s life, see Monfasani (1976). On the Dialectica, Monfasani (1976), pp. 
37-8. A facsimile has been made of the Cologne, 1539 edition, Trebizond (1966) in which 
Noviomagus fully elaborates on the text, and explains all the diagrams. Toscanella translated 
his commentary along with George of Trebizond’s text. 1 have not supplied illustrations from 
modern reprints and editions, but rather from manuscripts and early printed books. 

7 See Vasoli (1964). Vasoli’s edition is based on Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, II, 
11, 52 (=Magliabechi, V, 38). Introduction, pp. 285-90. The historical referenceis treated 
under the formal exemplum, in which there is a general statement that the particular case in 
point illustrates. If one wants to show that it is ruinous for the Florentines to wage war against 
the Sienese, for they are neighbours (explains Argyropoulos), one appeals to like cases from 
classical antiquity (it was ruinous for the ancient Greek Thebans and Athenians to wage war 
against their neighbours). A diagram of the First Figure, and an attached one of the Third 
Figure (see section ‘Analysis’ below for the diagrams) clarifies Argyropoulos’s reasoning 
(pp. 338-9). 
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included Ermolao Barbara’s rewritten version of Gilbertus Porretanus’s Sex 
principia, another elementary manual). A rare manuscript of this translation is 
also in the Marciana Library, Venice, and belonged to Nicoletto Vernia, 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Padua from 1466 to 1499, and an 
example of a Scholastic sympathetic to the new Aristotle. 8 Ermolao Barbara 
was one of his pupils, and later drew Vernia to study Aristotle in Greek. There 
are two courteous letters to Vernia in Barbara's correspondence: 31 and 62. 9 

In the dedicatory letter to Cosimo, Argyropoulos boasts not only that he is 
the first person to introduce illustrations of the figures and moods of the 
syllogisms to Latins, but also that Aristotle himself used them. ‘There is 
added’, he says, ‘an exposition of his teachings by figures and moods just as 
the Philosopher put forward, and which Latin philosophy has not seen 
before’. 10 Indeed, Argyropoulos places the diagrams within the columns of the 
text, not in the margins, thus raising their status from supplementary aids to 
authoritative Aristotelian practice. In addition, he adds William of Sherwood’s 
code-words, one system confirming and elucidating the other (PI. 2.1). A copy 
of this new presentation of the Prior and Posterior Analytics is to be found in 
the British Library, London. 11 The printed diagrams reproduce the manuscript 
ones, though not always with the utmost fidelity - as in the case of 
DADARAPTI for DARAPTI (PI. 2.2). As far as Italian reception goes, in the 
sixteenth century, the geometric diagrams would remain tied to Argyropoulos’s 
translation. 

The diffusion enjoyed by the diagrams in George of Trebizond’s manual, 
and Argyropoulus’s translation of Aristotle’s logic is sharply contrasted with 
the total ignorance until this century of Ermolao Barbara’s employment of 
them (so few of Barbara’s manuscripts were preserved; and so few of those 
were printed). In a 1509 edition of George’s De re dialectica printed in 
Strasbourg, Beatus Rhenanus reports that he heard of Barbara’s claim to have 
translated all of Aristotle’s Organon, ‘but whether or not he did so, is not at all 

I 0 

clear'. Lefevre d’EtapIes met Barbaro in Rome in 1492, a year before the 


Venice, Marciana manuscript Lat. VI, 146 (2658). 

9 The letters are dated 1483 and 1484 respectively. See Barbaro (1943), i, pp. 45-7 
and 79-80; for Vernia, ii, pp. 161-2. See also Mahoney (1970). Both Vernia and Nifo go 
through shifts of opinion, first favouring Arab commentators, especially Averroes, then Greek 
ones. 

10 4 Accedit ... explicatio sententiarum per figuras modosque perinde atque 
philosophus affert quodque ante hoc tempus philosophia latina non vidif, fol. 18v. 

11 Aristotle (1496). For the wider context, see Kraye (1995b), esp. 199-201. 

12 i 

4 Pollicebatur Hermolaus Barbarus se logicen suo nitori restituturum, sed feceritne 
an non, rninime liquet’, Epistle 67, Lefevred'Etaples (1972), p. 203. For the most complete 
list to date of extant, lost, attributed and printed Barbaro manuscripts, see Branca (1981), pp. 
128-31; in his letters Barbaro refers to his Aristotelis dialectica and Aristotelis opera omnia e 
graeco in latinum conversa. The former could be the commentary discussed below, pp. 30, 
33. 
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Venice, Bibl. Marciana, MS Lat. VI, 146 (=2658), saec. XV, Aristotle, Analytica 
prior a , trans. I. Argyropoulos, fol. 14v. Geometric designs for the First Figure, and 
the Second (modes CESARE and CAMESTRES). 
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2.2 London, British Library (IB 21111) Aristotelis opera, Venice. G. de Gregoriis, 

1496, Analytica priora, trans. I. Argyropoulos, fols 163v— 164r. Diagrams for the 
Second Figure, and the Third (the mode DARAPTI, erroneously printed 
DADARAPTI). 
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latter’s death, and implies that it was through Barbara that he came to learn of 
George’s libellus, which he had printed in Paris in 1508. 13 The notice confirms 
Barbara’s acquaintance with the manual, and therefore with teaching logic in the 
Greek way, but says nothing about Barbara’s own contribution. 

Yet I find Barbara’s study, employment and imitation of the diagrams both 
thoughtful and imaginative. He was the only Latin humanist of his generation to 
take them seriously. They formed part of Barbara’s interest in ways of 
communicating knowledge of valid syllogisms to students, carried on in an 
intense ten-year programme (1474-84) of lecturing on and translating Aristotle 
with the aid of Greek texts and commentaries, in which he rivalled the 
Byzantine Greeks themselves. As I have pointed out, the Byzantine emigres 
used diagrams in the context of explaining Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior 
Analytics. Barbaro went beyond this practice, to apply them to the dynamics 
of a live issue. Interestingly, Barbaro did not combine the diagrams with the 
code-words as did the Byzantines. He remained a ‘purist’. 

Something of the enthusiasm of the gifted teacher, for whom the geometric 
diagrams could have been a godsend, is conveyed by Barbaro in an oration to 
his students for the beginning of the academic year 1484. 14 He was starting a 
course on Aristotle from his home in Venice, having just left Padua. For 
Barbaro, studying Aristotle is enjoyable, and he is determined to find ways of 
teaching him that students will also find enjoyable. Barbaro will take it upon 
himself to explain Aristotle’s words and their meaning - ‘turn verba turn 
sensum’ - drawing on Latin and Greek commentators, not in a heavy or boring 
way, ‘but briefly and with pleasure’ (‘sed breviter et cum delectu’). He 
distinguishes his methods from those of the Scholastics at Padua who lecture 
diligently from commentaries, and ignore Aristotle himself: ‘Expositores enim 
ipsos magna cura praelegunt, Aristoteles ipse negligitur!’ Over a period of three 
or four years at the most, he will go through the entire Aristotelian corpus: 
whether dialectics, natural philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, rhetoric or poetics. 
‘I shall do my utmost’, says Barbaro, ‘to make sure that there is nothing in 
Aristotle so difficult or so obscure that you can’t all grasp it by exercising your 
intelligence’ (‘Effecturum me pro viribus ut nihil sit in Aristotele tarn difficile, 
tarn obscurum, quod assequi non possitis ornnes intelligentia’). 15 

Barbaro may have first heard of the diagrams from emigres, and seen them in 
manuscripts of the Byzantine commentators, but we have firm evidence that 
Barbaro studied Aristotle from a magnificent twelfth-century Byzantine 
manuscript owned by his own family, first by his grandfather Francesco, and 


Letter 65 in Lefevre d’Etaples (1972) pp. 189-91. 

14 Barbaro (1943), ii, pp. 107-9. 

15 All quotations from the same oration, Barbaro (1943), ii, p. 108. 
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now in the Marciana Library, Venice. 16 Francesco Barbara had studied Greek 
with Guarino Veronese, invited George of Trebizond to Venice, and collected 
Greek and Latin manuscripts throughout his life. lie died not long after 
Ermolao was born. The manuscript exhibits the geometric diagrams liberally 
sprinkled all around the top, and bottom margins of the Prior and Posterior 
Analytics. Accompanying the diagrams are Greek letters a P y the terms, and 
other rubrics in the appropriate red ink, contrasting with the two columns of 
black Greek text (PI. 2.3). That he studied this manuscript attentively at least 
three times is shown by notes on a flyleaf, recorded in 1779 by J. Mittarelli, 
now unfortunately lost. Barbara notes: ‘universa Aristotelis logica, quam incepi 
repetere vigilia Sancti Martini, 1471’ (‘Here are Aristotle’s complete logical 
works, which I began to study again on the Vigil of Saint Martin, 1471’). The 
Feast of St Martin, falling on 11 November, was the traditional beginning of the 
academic year; and 1471 was his first year at the University of Padua - he was 
about eighteen years old. And again, ‘Item repetere cepimus 1482 eadem 
vigilia’,and ‘Perlegi universam dialecticamcum Ethica nonis martii 1483’. The 
years 1482, 1483 (and 1484) were ones of intense study of Aristotle, and 
Barbara’s own commentary on Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics . 17 

There is only one extant manuscript of Barbara’s own commentary in Latin 
on Aristotle’s Analytics , precious because it supplies evidence of Barbara using 
the geometric diagrams in the context of university-level logic teaching: 
manuscript 124 of Bologna’s Biblioteca Universitaria, Hermolao Barbari in 


16 MarcianaGraeca, IV, Cod. 53 (936), described in Mioni (1958), pp. 147-9; and 
Diller (1963), p. 260. The manuscript contains the complete Organon. Diller has 
reconstructed the library from the same Vatican manuscript containing the inventory of Pico 
della Mirandola’s library in Kibre (1936). Barbara’s contacts with Greek emigres in Venice, 
Padua and Rome, and with Italian humanists cultivating Greek studies would ensure that he 
had access to numerous Aristotelian manuscripts with diagrams available at the time, or could 
at least have heard of them. Bessarion (who came to Italy in 1439, and died in Rome 1472) 
handed over the main part of his Greek collection to Venice in 1468, with 482 Greek 
manuscripts. See Wilson (1992), pp. 57-67; and Labowsky (1979). Two Bessarion 
manuscripts I checked in the Marciana are especially pertinent to this study as they display a 
profusion of diagrams: manuscript Gr. 203 (746), saec. XIV, Organon (entire), with scholia of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias and Philoponus, and a commentary by Themistius on the Posterior 
Analytics', and manuscript Gr. 225 (307), saec. XIII, Organon, with commentaries of 
Ammonius on Porphyry’s Introduction, Simplicius on the Categories, and Philoponus on the 
Prior and Posterior Analytics. (This latter manuscript has a note by Pietro Bembo dated 
March 1531, stating thatNiccolo Leonico Tomeo had returned the manuscript to him after30 
years!) Practice varies, however: in Marciana Gr. IV, 7 (1328), saec. XV, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, In Analytica Aristotelis (but note at end specifies Prior Analytics), diagrams 
abound; while in Marciana Gr. IV, 33 (1190), dated I486, Alexander of Aphrodisias, In 
Aristotelis Topica commentaria, copied in Venice by Iohannes Rosso Cretensis, Bessarion’s 
amanuensis, 1 found only two examples, at fol. 23r and fol, 99r. 

17 See Barbara (1969), Appendix B, ‘Codici posseduti e postillati’, p. 207. Branca 
first linked the notes with Barbara’s hand and important dates that correspond with events in 
Ermolao’s life - his beginning university at Padua, and the years 1482 and 1483 when he was 
composing his own commentaries on Aristotle’s logic. 
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prior a el poster iora, fol. 20 v. 
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Venice, Bibl. Marciana, MS Gr., IV, 9 (=1095), saec. XVI, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, /« Aristotelis Topica commentaria, fol. 250v. 
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libro posteriorum [Aristotelis] enarratio. Barbaro incorporates the diagrams 
into the body of his explanation/commentary on the Posterior Analytics, 
mentions explicitly the Byzantine commentators Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Themistius and Philoponus, and does not supply the Latin code-words (PI. 
2.4). Barbaro states that this enarratio is the conclusion of his teaching on 
dialectic and the syllogism, and refers to an earlier commentary on the Prior 
Analytics, unfortunately lost. 18 

Barbara’s most original use of the geometric diagrams is found in his 
celebrated letter-treatise to Pico della Mirandola of 1485, De genere dicendo 
philosophorum, where Barbara’s confidence about Aristotle’s clarity, if not 
charm, infects his caricature of a Paduan Scholastic philosopher. ‘We have 
never read Aristotle’s books’, Barbaro has him boast, ‘and we never shall!’ 
(‘Numquam lectos, numquam legendos!’) Scattered in the margins are the Greek 
diagrams, providing Barbara’s own glosses (to a knowing Pico) on the 
absurdities, contradictions, and sophistries of the speech. Although this Letter 
81 was printed in Renaissance letter-collections, the diagrams were always left 
out. A shame, as without them the serio-comic quality of the letter is missed, 
along with Barbara’s own voice expressed in these marginalia: without 
knowledge of the Greek tradition of Aristotle’s logic and rhetoric, 
contemporary Scholastics are deaf, dumb and blind. The significance of 
Barbara’s letter for the diagrams lies in that it is a light-hearted piece, in the 
manner of Lucian, a vera historia that is fictitious but with some serious 
truths. 19 1 know of no other attempt to use the diagrams in this way. 


18 Manuscript 124, fols 218-84, Hermolai Barbari in primum posteriorum 
enarratio, in Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria; mentioned only by Branca (1981), p. 129. 
This copy, perhaps unique, is in the hand of a famous sixteenth-century Bolognese natural 
scientist, Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522-1605), who may have copied it while in Padua from 
1548—49 for his own lecturing on Aristotle’s logic at Bologna, 1554-56. A deeper study of it 
would give insight into the new perspectives afforded Latin humanists in teaching Aristotle’s 
logic, and the extent of Barbaro’s mastery and use of Greek commentaries in particular. 
Barbaro must have composed the original manuscript in the early 1480s, while preparing and 
delivering lectures to students in Venice on all Aristotle (see Barbaro (1943), ii, pp. 107-9; 
and above, p. 29). For Aldrovandi, see entry by G. Montalenti. DBI , ii, pp. 118-24. 

19 See Panizza (1996), esp. pp. 285-300. 
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Bologna, Bibl. Universitaria, MS 124 (=Aldrovandi 44), saec. XVI, fols 
218r—284v: Hermolai Burbari in libro posteriorum [Aristotelis] enarratio, fol. 
255v. 
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Analysis of the diagrams 

Three geometrical shapes are a visual means for distinguishing the First, Second 
and Third Figures of the syllogism. The First Figure is represented by a three- 
pointed crescent; the Second Figure by an upright triangle; and the Third Figure 
by an inverted triangle: 

FIRST FIGURE SECOND FIGURE THIRD FIGURE 





The formal syllogism is made up of three premises, or propositions (Major, 
Minor, Conclusion). Each premise has a Subject and a Predicate, also known as 
Terms. The ‘Middle Term’ is simply the Subject or Predicate that is repeated 
twice in the Major and Minor Premises, thereby serving as a link, and 
eliminated in the Conclusion. The Three Figures, in fact, are distinguished by 
the position of the Middle Term. In the First Figure, it is Subject in the Major 
Premise, and Predicate in the Minor; in the Second Figure, it is Predicate in 
both Major and Minor Premises; in the Third Figure, it is Subject in both. 

Note that S and P always refer to the Subject and Predicate of the 
Conclusion. The Major Premise, furthermore, always contains the Predicate of 
the Conclusion, while the Minor Premise always contains its Subject. The 
Fourth Figure, although discussed in the second century by the Greek Galen, 
does not become a prominent feature of the Greek Byzantine tradition, and was 
not universally accepted in the Middle Ages even among the Latins. It meant 
reversing the order of the Middle Terms of the Major and Minor Premises of 
the First Figure, or reversing the order of the Major and Minor Premises. Both 
procedures were felt to be unnecessary by opponents, as the solution lay in 
simply converting the syllogism back into the First Figure. 

In the diagrams, the three points or angles represent the Subject, Predicate 
and Middle Term; and the three curves or sides represent the three premises 
(Major, Minor, Conclusion). The Latinized versions of the diagrams use letters 
to distinguish the three terms; different letters for the Three Figures: A B C, L 
M N, and R S T. (These are most clearly illustrated in the translation of 
Argyropoulos; Barbaro does not use any letters.) The letters transliterate the 
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Greek a, (3, y and so on, and correspond to Predicate, Middle and Subject, in 
that order. 

The Greek, and Latin ‘translations’ also give essential information about 
whether the premises are universal or particular, affirmative or negative. Within 
each Figure, there are a number of valid modes or moods, distinguished by the 
arrangement of the premises according to the four just-mentioned qualities. In 
the diagrams accompanying a Latin text, there are often the following 
abbreviations: 

o [-omnis, omnes, omnia] universal affirmative,‘all are’ 

n [=nemo, nullus, nullum] universal negative,‘none is’ 

q [=quidam, quae dam, quoddam] particular affirmative,‘some are’ 
nq [ =quidam ... non ] particular negative, ‘some are not’ 

In the code-words, the four types of propositions are indicated by the vowels 
A E I O: A=universal affirmative, E=universal negative, I=particular 
affirmative and 0=particular negative. The code-words, however, give more 
information than the diagrams and their abbreviations. Generally speaking, 
there are only three vowels in the code-word, arranged in the order of the 
premises (Major, Minor, Conclusion), thus indicating the modes or moods of 
the Figures as well. Even more, the consonants also have meaning, about 
whether, for instance, the premise can be converted, and indicate to which 
syllogisms of the First Figure - the ‘strongest’ Figure in reasoning - modes of 
the Second and Third Figures can be reduced (the first letter of the code-word 
indicates the mode of the First Figure; thus DARAPTI of the Third can be 
reduced by conversion to DARII of the First). These and other subtleties had 
been diffused in Italy by Peter of Spain’s basic logic text-book for university 
students, Summule logicales (Tractatus IV, ‘De sillogismis’). 20 

I have added arrows and numbers to the diagrams found in Renaissance 
books to show not only the order of the premises, but also the position of 
Subject, Predicate and Middle Term within each. 

FIRST FIGURE. The code-words are: BARBARA (Major, Minor and 
Conclusion are all universal affirmative propositions); CELARENT (Major is 
universal negative, Minor universal affirmative, Conclusion universal negative); 
DARII (Major is universal affirmative, Minor and Conclusion are particular 
affirmative); FERIO (Major is universal negative, Minor particular affirmative. 
Conclusion particular negative - and so on). Peter of Spain adds: 
BARALIPTON, CELANTES, DABITIS, FAPESMO, FRISESOMORUM. 


20 


Peter of Spain (1972), pp. 52-3. 
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1 = Major premise 

M + P 

2 = Minor premise 

S + M 

3 = Conclusion 

S + P 


SECOND FIGURE. The code-words are: CESARE, CAMBESTRES, 
FESTINO), BAROCO. All the Conclusions in the Second Figure are negative 
(E or 0). 



1 = Major premise P + M 


2 = Minor premise S + M 


3 = Conclusion S + P 


THIRD FIGURE. The code-words are: DARAPTI, FELAPTON, DISAMIS, 
DATISI, BOCARDO, FERISON. All the Conclusions in the Third Figure are 
particular (1 or 0). 



1 = Major premise M + P 


2 = Minor premise M + S 


3 = Conclusion S + P 
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Lucca, Bibl. Govemativa, MS 1415, saec. XV, Ermolao Barbara, Epistolae (Ep. 81 
to Pico della Mirandola), fol. 21v (see p. 40). 
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Decodifying Barbaro: an analysis of the diagrams in manuscript Lucca 1415. 

Barbara's letter to his younger friend Pico della Mirandola contains the speech 
of the Paduan Aristotelian ignorant of logic and dialectic, and of rhetoric. In 
fact, he sees no need to study the authentic Aristotle, even in translation; he 
and his colleagues have abandoned Aristotle’s writings - but not their own! - 
long ago ‘because of their exceeding obscurity' (‘propter nimium 
obscuritatem’). He also despises rhetoric as an unbecoming study for a 
philosopher. He has never heard of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, already translated by 
George of Trebizond and by Ermolao Barbaro himself. All he can do is report 
in garbled distorted fashion what Barbaro, Pico and others like them studying 
Cicero and Aristotle in Greek keep on proclaiming about the need for 
philosophers to write clearly. And so from his own mouth comes the 
confession that Barbaro and his friends know about Aristotle and dialectic, that 
they have studied Cicero’s Topics. They even want to discuss the Figures of the 
syllogism, whereas he doesn’t even know where Aristotle deals with this 
subject - a comic though damning admission given, as we have seen, that the 
Prior and Posterior Analytics constitute the basic grammar of syllogistic 
reasoning. 

Indeed, Aristotle’s Rhetoric supplied Barbaro with the perfect ammunition 
with which first to combat the Scholastic barbari who despised it, and second 
to catch the self-proclaimed masters of dialectic in contradiction, and other 
kinds of fallacies they are supposed to teach the rest of us how to avoid. In 
Book II, Aristotle underlines the importance not only of content but of style. It 
is not enough to have something to say; it must be expressed in the appropriate 
linguistic register for that subject matter - the principle of prepon or decorum. 
The appropriate style for philosophical prose is sapheneia. Barbaro translates 
this word as perspicuitas, or clarity. (A sixteenth-century Italian translation 
uses chiarezza.) Aristotle shows contempt for its opposite, obscurity, and 
criticizes earlier natural philosophers for this fault. Finally, he distinguishes 
between rhetoric and sophistry, between the proper use of communication 
skills and their abuse. The rhetor is not by definition a deceiver, nor is rhetoric 
by definition deceptive. What Barbaro is announcing by the Greek diagrams 
dismantling the absurdities of the Paduan ‘ape’ is that he and others like him 
are better Aristotelians than the Scholastics. They are better philosophers, 
better dialecticians, and more eloquent as well. 

I shall give three sets of examples of Barbara’s learned and entertaining use 
of the diagrams. The syllogisms on the right have been spelled out from the 
diagrams and statements on the left. In the FIRST SET, Barbaro answers the 
Paduan who has asserted ‘Either rhetoric is not a good, or it is’; and in either 
case, because it is concerned with lies and deception, rhetoric can have nothing 
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to do with philosophy, the search for truth. Barbara provides two visual 
refutations: 

a) ‘contra primam solutionem’ (that is, against the first half of the 
disjunctive proposition that rhetoric is not a good like philosophy). 


bonum philosophia rhetorica 


P M S 



1 = All philosophy is a good 

(granted by the Paduan). 

2 = Rhetoric is [part of] philosophy 

(as Aristotle says). 

3 = Rhetoric is a good. 


The syllogism belongs to the First Figure, in the mode BARBARA, with all 
propositions universal and affirmative (AAA). The Paduan had obligingly 
reported that ‘it is sufficiently apparent that we are dealing with reasoning a 
genere, from the genus or class’. Reasoning a toto, or agenere, are other forms 
of the dictum de omni, one of the most elementary principles of dialectic, 
according to which what is affirmed or denied about a whole or a genus (here, 
philosophy), is true of all parts or species of the whole (here, rhetoric). 
Barbaro’s diagram and glosses illustrate the simple reasoning the Paduan 
refuses to accept. So he condemns himself, and exposes his total ignorance of 
the dialectic he vaunts. 

b) ‘contra solutionem secundam’, and above it ‘ex contrapositis’ (that is, 
against the second half of the disjunction that rhetoric is a good, but still has no 
place within the territory of philosophy). ‘Ex contrapositis’, ‘from 
contradictory premises’, is Barbaro’s gloss, pointing out that no true 
conclusion can follow from the two contradictory premises maintained by the 
Paduan. In the nature of contradictions, one must be true, and the other false 
(PI. 2.6, manuscript Lucca 1415, fol. 21v). 


animi perfectio 



philosophia rhetorica quae est 

aliqua philosophia 


= Philosophy is concerned with the 
soul's perfection. 

= Rhetoric, which is part of philosophy, 
has nothing to do with the soul's 
perfection. 

= Rhetoric has nothing to do with 
philosophy. 
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The syllogism belongs to the Second Figure, and the valid mode 
CAMBESTRES (AEE). The premises are all universal: the Major universal 
affirmative, the Minor and Conclusion universal negative. Once again, the 
Paduan has condemned himself. 

In the SECOND SET of diagrams, Barbara shows up as absurd the 
Paduan’s inflexible opposition of rhetoric, indissolubly linked with lying, and 
philosophy, indissolubly linked with truth. Significantly, the Paduan refuses 
to renounce this prejudice, coming back to it time and again. He repudiates all 
talk of style in a philosopher; only what is horridus (repulsive, impenetrable 
and obscure) is appropriate. The orator’s style on the other hand is full of mere 
‘ornaments’ - surface attraction and dazzle. The Paduan is aware that Barbara 
and his ilk maintain that the greatest philosophers like Plato and Aristotle 
were also eloquent, and that arguing from anecdotal evidence about an 
individual orator is inconclusive. In the margin above the following diagrams, 
Barbaro glosses: ‘The arguments of the barbarian philosophers begin here, as 
well as our solutions’ (‘Hie incipiunt argumenta barbare philosophantium et 
solutiones ad ea nostrae’) (PI. 2.6, ibid.). 

a) 

mentiri 


M 



1 = No philosopher is a liar. 


2 = Every orator is a liar. 


3 = No orator is a philosopher. 


Note that the Minor has falsa written beside it. The Paduan, in other words, 
has failed to distinguish between speaking about something per se et simpliciter, 
or by definition, absolutely, and secundum quid, or in some respect. (The 
Paduan muddles this, repeating, comically, per aliud et simpliciter .) The 
Conclusion is also false, so the Paduan is confuted. The syllogism is in the 
Second Figure, and the valid mode CESARE (EAE). All the propositions are 
universal, the Major and Conclusion are negative, the Minor affirmative. 

b) In this diagram Barbaro shows that neither a universal nor a particular 
conclusion can be drawn from an individual case, here, the orator Demosthenes, 
who was accused of lying in one of his orations. Generalizations, leaping to 
conclusions, relying on anecdotal evidence, are forms of the same error. There 
may be individual orators and philosophers who lie, but you cannot conclude 
that either art per se is ‘lying’ (PI. 2.7, manuscript cit., fol. 22v). 
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M 

Demosthenes 


1 = Demosthenes was a liar. 


2 = Demosthenes was an orator. 


3 = Nihil sequitur, 
■Nothing follows'. 


The Paduan wanted to conclude ‘All orators are liars’. This Third Figure 
syllogism, furthermore, must have a particular conclusion, not an universal 
one, as the Paduan would like. 

In the THIRD SET, Barbara uses the diagrams to reject the Paduan’s claim 
that philosophy should have a repulsive, foul, impenetrable style. (The Paduan 
boasted: ‘If our manner of expression is not crass (sordidum) and obscure. I 
don’t know what kind of style is! Peasants and artisans know how to speak 
the vernacular better than we speak Latin.’) Indeed, the Paduan thinks his style 
is sublime, majestic and awesome. Barbara is following Aristotle on decorum, 
and attacking false notions of style (PI. 2.7, manuscript cit., fol. 22r). 

a) 


mollis oratio 
M 



1 = No philosopher adopts an 

'elaborate' style. 

2 = All orators adopt an 

'elaborate' style. 

3 = No orator is a philosopher. 


Note that Barbara has declared the Minor falsa; the Conclusion is therefore 
also false. The syllogism belongs to the Second Figure, the mode CESARE 
(EAE). Once again, the Paduan is failing to distinguish between oratory per se 
et simpliciter, and secundum quid. 
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b) This last diagram follows the same thread: ignorance of the varieties of 
styles appropriate for philosophy and oratory leads to ridiculous conclusions 
about philosophical prose (PI. 2.7, manuscript cit., fol. 22r): 

1 = A majestic and awesome style is 
appropriate for the philosopher. 

2 = Foul repulsive speech is 
majestic and awesome. 

3 = Foul repulsive speech is 
appropriate for the philosopher. 

Note that Barbara has declared the Minor falsa , which means that the Paduan’s 
Conclusion is also false. The syllogism belongs to the First Figure, BARBARA 
(AAA), with all propositions universal and affirmative. 

From these few examples from Barbara’s Letter 81 to Pico, one can gather 
how important Barbaro considered the diagrams. They are a weapon that the 
‘new’ Aristotelians can use against the ‘old’ Scholastics, part of a new 
knowledge of Aristotle’s dialectic and rhetoric that the Scholastics know 
nothing of, and do not wish to know. They stand for, in Barbara’s view, the 
restoration of not just Aristotle but of philosophical discourse graced with a 
clear prose and transparent argument free from sophistry - all to be studied 
cum dilectu. 

Limited extension of the Byzantine diagrams 

Despite their association with the Greek texts of Aristotle’s Analytics and with 
the names of illustrious Greek commentators, and despite the attempts of 
Byzantine Greeks to integrate them with Latin translations and the Scholastic 
code-words, the diagrams did not capture Western Aristotelian logic teaching. 
The 1567 vernacular edition of George of Trebizond's Isagoge Dialecticawas 
the last to be printed in the Renaissance. While the diagrams do not seem to 
extend beyond sixteenth-century manuscripts and editions, William of 
Sherwood’s mnemonic code-words, on the other hand, survive well beyond, 
and decline when and where formal Aristotelian logic teaching declines. They 
do not suffer a total eclipse. 

There are various reasons why this might be so, some of a cultural-historical 
nature, and others intrinsic to the mnemonic aids themselves. A glance at the 
printing history of Aristotle’s Organon in sixteenth-century Italy afforded by 
the British Library catalogue is illuminating. Greek Aristotle and the Greek 
commentators, by no means dominate the scene. The ‘old’ commentaries of 


philosopho maestas et squalida 
conveniens veneratio oratio 

P M S 
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Lucca, BibL Governativa, MS 1415, saec. XV, Ermolao Barbaro, Episfolae, (Ep. 
81 to Pico della Mirandola), fol. 22r (see pp. 42^43). 
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Thomas Aquinas and Paul of Venice, not to mention the ever-popular Summule 
logicales of Peter of Spain, continue to flourish. One might expect Latin 
translations of Aristotle, as well as Scholastic commentaries, to go from 
strength to strength, following the recommendations of the Council of Trent 
favouring medieval Latin Catholic traditions. But what is more striking is the 
transformation of Greek commentaries into Latin and the absorption of their 
doctrines into Latin commentaries, bringing about a fusion of the two traditions 
in which the Latin one nevertheless predominates. The outstanding 
Aristotelian at the University of Padua in the late sixteenth century, Jacopo 
Zabarella (1533-89), is a case in point. A humanist Aristotelian in that he read 
Aristotle as well as the Greek commentators in Greek, he by no means 
preferred one tradition to the other in his Latin commentary on Aristotle’s 
Prior and Posterior Analytics. Moreover he used a medieval Latin translation 
(‘antiqua’, he calls it) of Aristotle for the text, collating it with Greek copies to 
improve its accuracy. 21 

If one looks for the Byzantine visual aids in Zabarella, however, one 
searches in vain (there are no code-words either). Even in printed Greek 
editions, where one would most expect the diagrams, they are absent. Aldo 
Manuzio’s pioneering editioprinceps of Aristotle in Greek (1495-8) did not 
include them; and neither did Manuzio’s 1534 Greek printed edition of 
Philoponus, and Eustratius - the humanist Aristotelian Pier Vettori 
(1499-1585) put them in his own copy of the latter by hand (PL 2.8). 22 In 
contrast, sixteenth-century Byzantine manuscripts of the Greek commentators 
are generously illustrated (PI. 2.4). 

Likewise, there is no uniform practice in the new Latin translations from 
Aristotle and from the Greek commentators. Argyropoulos’s translation of the 
Analytics with the diagrams is appropriated by Agostino Nifo (1469/70-1538), 
who claims more for himself as translator and commentator than he grants to 
the learned Byzantine. Latin translations of Philoponus do display the 

21 

Zabarella (1587). Following on from the title: ‘cum antiqua Aristotelis in 
Latinum conversione ab eodem cum Graecis exemplaribus diligentissime collata, & omnibus 
mendis purgata’. Fundamental are C. H. Lohr’s articles on medieval and Renaissance Latin 
Aristotle translations and commentaries, now collected under one cover: Lohr (1988-95). See 
also Lohr’s contribution to this volume, ch. 14. See C. B. Schmitt (1988) for the dominance 
of Aristotelian textbooks in Latin in both Catholic (where the Jesuits took the initiative) and 
Protestant countries. 

22 See British Library, IB. 24393, Vol. 1. I am grateful to Jill Kraye for pointing out 
Vettori’s copy to me, the full title of which is: loannis Grammatici [Philoponus] in 
Posteriora Resolutoria Aristotelis Commentarium. Incerti authoris in eadem. Eustratii in 
eadem, Venice, Aldo Manuzio, 1534. On Manuzio, Dionisotti (1963); Lowry (1979); and, 
most recently, Davies (1995). 

23 My examples are taken from Venice, Bibl. Marciana: IV, 8 (1152), saec. XVI, 
(pseudo) Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Sophisticos elenchos (the diagrams are used 
throughout); IV, 9 (1095), saec. XVI. Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Topica. Both were copied 
by Arsenio Apostolio. 
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London, British Library (IB 24393, Commentaries on Aristotle: loannis 
Gram mat ici in Poster iora Resolutoria Aristotelis ... Incerti Author is in cade tv. 
Eustratii in eadem, Venice, Aldus Manutius, 1534). Sample folios showing 
marginal diagrams in the hand of Pier Vettori. 
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diagrams; ones of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Eustratius do not. 24 The 
diagrams remain within a Greek Aristotelian tradition, and even then are not 
always present, never becoming permanently ‘naturalized’ within a scholastic 
Latin one. 

The intrinsic reasons may be more compelling. If one considers the 
semiotic load the two sign-systems bear, the code-words are simply more 
ingenious than the diagrams, and pack more information. The visual diagrams 
inform one immediately of the Figures, and the abbreviations - o n q nq - of the 
propositions. But the code-words add valuable information: they identify the 
valid modes of each Figure; they say which modes of the Second and Third 
Figures can be reduced to ones of the First (always judged the ‘most perfect’ 
Figure for truth-value), and they also convey information about the valid 
conversion of propositions. Both George of Trebizond and Argyropoulos 
recognized their value by integrating diagrams and code-words. The principle at 
work here was not merely ‘two systems are better than one’, but, I would 
suggest, the deeper one that the Greek system could benefit from the Latin, and 
be enriched by it, whereas the code-words already contained all the vital 
messages within themselves. They therefore remain bound up with Latin 
Aristotelian logic and the syllogism in general, despite efforts of particular 
humanists like Ermolao Barbara to fully integrate them into formal and informal 
reasoning processes. 


^4 

Nifo (1554). While much is said about illustrations, figurae for all the syllogisms 
taken from ‘best copies’, there is no mention of Argyropoulos. His name does appear on the 
title-page of the Posterior Analytics (dated 1565), where Argyropoulos and Nifo are presented 
as co-translators. The diagrams strongly resemble those of Argyropoulos. Latin translations of 
Greek commentators also vary; one would expect that the Byzantine tradition of the diagrams 
would remain bound up with Latin translations of Greek authors, but once again, practice 
varies. They do not appear as a necessary feature. The beautifully printed editions by Girolamo 
Scoto are a case in point. His Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Prior a Resolutoria Aristotelis 
Stagirite Explanation Venice, 1549 (translator, G. B. Feliciano) have no diagrams for the 
Figures of the syllogisms; nor does Eustratii Episcopi Nicaeni Commentaria in secundum 
librum Posteriorum ... Aristotelis, Venice, 1549 (translator, Andrea Gratiolo Tusculano). On 
the other hand, Scoto’s earlier Philoponus, In libros Priorum Resolutiorum, Venice, 1541 
(translated by Guglielmo Dorotheo Veneto) has the most complete set of diagrams, one for 
every mode, with full rubrics to explain the kinds of propositions appropriate for each mode, 
that I have seen; and Philoponus’s In libros Posteriorum , together with Eustratius’s 
commentary on the same, running as a parallel text, Venice, 1542 (translated by Andrea 
Gratiolo and Filippo Theodosio), has a good sprinkling. 
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Philology and philosophy in the margins 
of early printed editions of the ancient 
Greek commentators on Aristotle, with 
special reference to copies held in the 
BibliotecaNazionale Braidense, Milan* 

Silvia Fazzo 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, Quaestiones (1536): Milan and Munich 

Alexander of Aphrodisias’s works, including the Quaestiones, were largely 
unknown to Western scholars in the Middle Ages, as was most of the corpus of 
ancient Greek commentators on Aristotle. A few Latin translations were made 
from Greek manuscripts in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries; but, 
until at least the end of the fifteenth century, the large majority of what was 
known about Alexander’s opinions came from Latin translations of Arabic 
philosophers and commentators, in particular Averroes. Such second-hand 
accounts were inevitably incomplete; and there were also problems caused by 
faulty translations from the Arabic. Furthermore, later commentators, both 
Greek and Arabic, regularly used the commentaries of Alexander without direct 
and detailed acknowledgement. That is, Alexander was often the starting point 
for their work, but they mentioned him by name mainly on controversial issues, 
in particular when they wanted to argue against his interpretations. 
Consequently, what could be learned from open quotations from Alexander was 
by no means an accurate and independent account of his opinions. 


* This contribution is dedicated to the staff of two libraries, without whose support it 
could never have been written: London, the Warburg Institute (where, as a Frances A. Yates 
Fellow, 1 accomplished a substantial part of the research), especially to Jill Kraye, to whom I 
owe far more than 1 can acknowledge here; and Milan, Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense, which 
offered not only the relevant materials but also excellent working conditions. I am also very 
grateful to Carlo Maria Mazzucchi for his advice in Greek palaeography; to Giuseppe Baretta, 
Luca Bianchi, Aldo Coletto, Raphaele Mouren, Anna Pontani, Antonietta Porro, Massimo 
Rodella, Fedora Rosner, Bob Sharpies and Nicholas Webb for their helpful remarks; finally, to 
Constance Blackwell, who encouraged this research and gave me the opportunity to deliver the 
paper at the Cambridge conference ‘Conversations with Aristotle’. 
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The availability of Greek manuscripts of Alexander’s works in the fifteenth 
century therefore constituted an intellectual revolution. Even more important 
results occurred when these manuscripts were reproduced in printed books, 
translated into Latin and reprinted many times over: for parallel to, and in 
virtue of, such printing activities, humanist interest in Alexander as well as in 
other Greek commentators greatly increased. The humanists soon realized that 
the Greek commentators, themselves belonging to the culture of late antiquity, 
had greater insight into Aristotle’s thought than did the Latin and Arabo-Latin 
scholastics. 1 

Yet, despite the great advantage of having these Greek texts available in 
print, gaining intellectual access to these works was not necessarily easy. My 
aim in this paper is to discuss some examples of the problems Renaissance 
scholars encountered in this regard. In this first section, I will be concerned with 
a few sixteenth-century scholars and the close attention which they paid to the 
first Greek printed edition of the Quaestiones of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias’s Quaestiones, written around AD 200, can be 
regarded as a model of a conversation with Aristotle. In the short pieces that 
make up this collection, the relationship between different Aristotelian texts is 
established, inconsistencies are pointed out, solutions are sought. Their general 
aim is to reconcile Aristotle’s disparate statements, turning them into a 
coherent system. This systematic effort characterizes all of Alexander’s works 
and commentaries, but it is particularly evident in the Quaestiones, which can 
be seen as a sort of work-in-progress, where the problems that need to be dealt 
with are freely discussed. 

Since for Alexander Aristotelianism and the truth were one and the same 
thing, it can be said that he was presenting a unified version of the truth, in 
spite of Aristotle’s inconsistencies. This was one of the primary reasons for 
the great interest in Alexander among Aristotelians of all eras, and in particular 
of the sixteenth century. Through Alexander’s works, Aristotelianism could 
still be regarded as a consistent and unified system, at least for those people 
who really wanted it to be so and who were prepared to continue to treat 
Aristotle as the unique source of truth. 

Alexander’s Quaestiones were first published in 1536. 2 The edition was 
made on the basis of a very corrupt manuscript tradition and suffered from a 


See Kraye (1996). On Alexander’s^omwa, Cranz (1960), (1971). On Lucillus 
Philalteus, a main translator of Aristotle’s Greek commentaries into Latin, see now Fazzo 
(1998). 

Quaestiones Alexandri Aphrodisiensis naturales, de anima, morales. Metaphrasis 
ex Damascio in primum librum de caelo et mundo. Epitome per modum comentarii in quatuor 
primos et octavum physices libros. Theophrasti liber de sensu. Prisciani lydi metaphrasis in 
libros Theophrasti de sensu et phantasia, 1536. The title-page is inaccurate (see the following 
note); the name of the editor, the medical doctor Vittorio Trincavelli, does not appear there but 
can be deduced from the dedicatory letter; the name of the printer, Bartolomeo Zanetti, is also 
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severe lack of accuracy. It was so bad, 3 in fact, that hardly anyone could really 
understand the exact meaning of many of these opuscula simply by reading 
them in this edition. Instead, one had to be prepared to improve their text by 
oneself, either ope ingenii, or preferably, if possible, ope codicum, by means of 
ancient manuscripts. It is not entirely surprising, therefore, that some readers 
may have undertaken to perform for themselves, at least in part, the role of an 
editor in order to make the text more comprehensible. 

A witness of this phenomenon is the copy of the 1536 edition which 
belonged to the sixteenth-century scholar Pier Vettori (see PI. 3.1). 4 The volume 
was annotated in two different stages during the sixteenth century: in particular, 
numerous variant readings were added to produce a better text in many 
passages where the edition is obscure. These readings are genuinely helpful and 
are well known to scholars, since they are regularly recorded by Ivo Bruns in 
the apparatus to his 1892 edition of Alexander’s Quaestiones, which has not 
been superseded. 5 

These notes are always cited as ‘Victorius’ readings, which implies that they 
should be regarded as Vettori’s own findings or conjectures. In fact, however, 
their source has never been satisfactorily clarified. Bruns pointed out that part 
of them are parallel to an extant manuscript (Venetus 261); but another part 
bears no relation to any of the manuscripts he scrutinized. In this regard, Bruns 
was inclined to think that wherever these notes departed from known 
manuscripts, it was an original conjecture on the part of Vettori or his 


missing, but can be identified from the printer’s mark (see Zappella (1986), i, p. 315, n. 
CCla; ii, nn. 987-80) and from a comparison with a volume of Magentinus’s commentary on 
the Analytics , which seems to have been printed together with it: the two volumes are still 
bound together in a Berlin exemplar, which has the following note on the final page: ‘Venice 
in aedibus Bartholomaei Zanetti Casterzagensis, aere vero et diligentia 1. F. Trincaveli mense 
Aprili’ (see Boysen ap. Bruns [1892], p. XXIII, XLV). 

In 1545, the volume was criticized by Konrad Gesner in the first edition of his 
Bibliotheca Universalis (fol. 25r-v) as an example of the bad practices of Italian publishers. 
What scandalized Gesner was that the title-page bore little relation to the real content of the 
volume: after the works of Alexander, a series of minor works by different authors was 
announced, none of which was actually present in the volume. The Quaestiones were instead 
followed by Trincavelli’s second edition of Alexander’s De fato (first edited by the same 
Trincavelli in 1534: notes in the Braidense exemplar of this edition will be seen in Part 2 here 
below); this treatise, however, was not mentioned on the title-page (1 am grateful to Angela 
Nuovo for pointing out the Gesner passage to me). 

4 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Res. 2° A. gr. b. 27. = V.[ictoriana] 
B.[ibliotheca] 69. 

5 The value of Vettori’s readings is well illustrated by the use made of them not 
only by Bruns in his edition and critical apparatus, but also by Robert W. Sharpies in the 
‘Notes on the Text’ in his three-volume English translation of the Quaestiones (1990, 1992, 
1994). These readings were also used by Moraux (1967): see n. 7 below. 
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3,1 Quaestiones Alexandri Aphrodisiensis naturales, de anima, morales , Venice, 1536. 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (pressmark: Res. 2° A. gr. b. 27. - 
V.[ictorianaJ B.[ibliotheca] 69.), fol. I5r. 
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colleagues? Although Bruns did not give conclusive arguments to prove his 
case, after the appearance of his edition there has been a general tendency to 
follow his views, that is, to regard the most distinctive of these readings not as 
traces of an independent tradition, gathered ope codicum, but rather as brilliant 
emendations, made ope ingenii. 1 

No attempt has been made, since Bruns, to reconsider the issue in detail. 
Therefore, we do not yet know precisely how far we can rely on those readings 
which depart from known manuscripts. The question is by no means 
unimportant, especially since a new edition of the Quaestiones is now planned 
for the Bude series. It is obvious that these readings can be introduced into the 
text with a far greater degree of authority if they originated from a lost 
manuscript than if they are merely the conjectures of sixteenth-century 
scholars. In the latter case, they must be used very discriminatingly and for the 
most part cited only in the critical apparatus, as an aid to understanding the 
general sense of the passage, which is how Bruns himself employed them. 

Moreover, even if we assume that these readings are simply sixteenth- 
century conjectures, whose conjectures are they? As it happens, only a very 
small part of them - the ones written with a rather scratchy pen - can be 
securely identified as Vettori’s. The bulk of the notes, which are more clearly 
and legibly written, are by a different hand. Bruns thought that Vettori was the 
author of both sets of notes: the nicely written ones when he was younger, the 
scratchy ones when he was older. Bruns’s argument is apparently that the 
legible and clear hand, though different from Vettori’s handwriting as we 
usually know it, can be found elsewhere in his books. This rather dubious 
argument, to the best of my knowledge, has never been challenged. 

The weakness of Bruns’s assumption can be seen in those cases where both 
sets of notes crowd the margin of a single passage. The legibleones (putatively 
the earliest) - which can be seen at the top of PI. 3.1 (fol. 15r) - are not placed 
directly beside the printed text, as the notes usually are, but instead are located 
next to the other notes, where the less clear (and supposedly later) hand - 
which is right next to the text in the lower half of PI. 3.1 - has left some empty 
space (the same can be seen also at fols 23r and 32r). Moreover, the two hands 
are quite different. The legible one must belong to another scholar who 
annotated the volume after Vettori. 6 7 8 

6 Bruns (1892), p. XXV. 

7 See, for example, Moraux (1967), who cites with admiration ‘Victorius’s brilliant 
emendations’ at pp. 163, 165, 166 (in Quaestio II.3, 48.14, 49.13, 49.21). 

8 Raphael Mouren kindly pointed out to me that there are annotations in another of 
Vettori’s books, Francesco Robortello, ed., Aeschyli Tragoediae septem, Venice, apud 
Gualterium Scottum, 1552 (now in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Res. A. gr. a. 5. = 
V.[ictoriana] B.[ibliotheca] 290). Those annotations are written by Vettori’s assistant 
Girolamo Mei - a different hand from the one which annotated Vettori’s copy of Alexander’s 
Quaestiones . Mei collated in those margins at least two manuscripts and one printed edition 
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As for the origin of the notes, it is perhaps possible to explain, at least in 
this case, obscura per obscuriora. In another copy of the 1536 edition of 
Alexander’s Quaestiones, there is another series of sixteenth-century 
handwritten notes, which has so far escaped the attention of scholars (see its 
fols 6r, 12v, 14r at PI. 3.2 a, b, c). The volume is now in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Braidense, Milan. 9 It came to the Braidense from the library of the 
Jesuit Domus Professa by the church of San Fedele in Milan. 10 The San Fedele 
library was founded in 1679, and it was closed down when the Jesuit Order 
was suppressed by Clement XIV’s bull of July 1773. The volume is first 
recorded in the Braidense Library in 1776. Therefore, we know that it came to 
San Fedele some time between 1679 and 1773, and then moved on to the 
Braidense by at least 1776 and presumably after 1773." We do not, however, 
have more precise knowledge of when and why the volume entered the library 
of San Fedele, nor of who might have owned the book previously, in particular 
during the sixteenth century, w'hen the notes were written. There is not much 
chance, consequently, of identifying the annotator, unless the same handwriting 
is encountered in a manuscript by a known author. For the present, I shall refer 
to him as the anonymous Braidense annotator. 


(Turnebe, 1552). As it appears, Vettori had more than one assistant charged by him with 
improving ope codicum the text of his printed volumes. Mouren points out to me that in the 
case of Aeschylus’s tragedies the assistants did all the preparation work, namely the collation 
of the Florentine manuscripts and of the printed editions. See Mouren’s forthcoming article 
‘Les collaborateurs de Piero Vettori a partir des ecritures trouvees dans ses manuscrits et livres 
imprimes’ (in preparation). Another Vettori volume which has variant readings entered not 
only by Vettori but also by a different hand is the Vettori copy of the editio princeps of 
Themistius, De anima, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Res. A. gr. 1070. In the 
margins of this book, Vettori and an assistant of his collated the printed edition with a 
Florentine manuscript (Laurentianus 87.25), see Heinze (1899), p. VI. 

9 Milan, Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense, B. XVI.6.078. The name ‘Braidense’ 
derives from the ancient designation of the building ( Braida ) where the library is now located 
and where the Jesuit Collegio Braidense along with its library was housed before 1773. 

10 [The following nota possessions is on the title-page: ‘Dom[us] Probfationis] 
Med[iolanensis] Soc[ietatis] Iesu lnscr[ipto] Cat[alogo]’. This refers,here and in other books 
which are now in the Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense, to the Library of San Fedele. 

" The oldest catalogue where we find the volume is the Catalogus alphabeticus 
(vol. A-AZZ, completed by 1776) of the Imperial Regia Bibliotheca Mediolanensis (i.e., of the 
library founded after 1773 in the Braidense building, where the Jesuit school and its library 
were formerly located, see n. 9 above). Thus the volume is not registered in the Jesuit 
Braidense Library neither in the Catalogus Superior Bibliothecae Maioris Collegii Braydensis 
Societatis Iesu (1731) nor in the Catalogus Superior Bibliothecae Maioris Collegii Braydensis 
Societatis Iesu (1733). Nor could 1 find any trace of the catalogue of the Library of the Jesuit 
Domus Professa of San Fedele, where the volume was first housed, according to its nota 
possessions (see the previous note). A manuscript Catalogo delle opere imperfette [i.e. 
missing one of more volumes] nella Libereria di San Fedele (XVltl c.) is held in Milan, 
Archivo di Stato, Studi Parte Antica, No. 25, with a few documents on the passage of books 
from the San Fedele and the San Gerolamo Libraries to the Braidense Library in 1774, On the 
foundation of the San Fedele Library in 1679 see Giannessi (1958), p. 436. 
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3.2a Quaestiones Alexandri Aphrodisiensis naturales, de anima, morales , Venice, 1536. 

Milan, Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense (pressmark: B. XVI.6.078), fol. 6r. Courtesy 
of the Ministero peri Beni Culturali e Ambientali. Cesare Rovida's handwriting 
(see Addendum). 
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3,2b Quaestiones Alexandri Aphrodisiensis naturales, de anima, morales , Venice, 1536, 
Milan, Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense (pressmark: B. XVI.6.078), foL I2v. 
Courtesy of the Ministero per i Beni Cultural! e Ambientali. Cesare Rovida’s 
handwriting (see Addendum). 
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3,2c Quaestiones Alexandri Aphrodisiensis naturales, de anima, morales , Venice, 1536, 
Milan, Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense (pressmark: B. XVI.6,078), fol. I4r. 
Courtesy of the Ministero per i Beni Cultural! e Ambientali, Cesare Rovtda's 
handwriting (see Addendum ). 
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The notes in this book are in part similar to those found in the volume 
belonging to Vettori. But they are much more numerous and are concentrated in 
different areas of the text. 12 They were produced in a number of stages, but all 
the notes are by the same scholar, who corrected or improved his views at 
various times, using different inks and different pens. 13 The notes include, apart 
from emendations and variant readings, loci paralleli, short discussions and 
other common types of marginalia, such as indications of the content, analyses 
of the argument and paraphrases or summaries. Even at first glance, these 
different types of intervention show that the anonymous Braidense annotator 
did not concern himself solely with the accuracy of the printed text. Indeed, 
this was only one part of his task, and possibly not the main one from his 
point of view. 14 

Variant readings 


In both copies, the majority of notes consist of variant readings, which are 
recorded throughout all four books of the Quaestiones , even when the attention 
of the annotator was apparently flagging. 15 It is in this respect, above all, that 
the anonymous Braidense annotator and the author of the so-called Vettori 
notes are strikingly similar. 

In the margins of Quaestiones naturales (i.e. Books I—III) both annotators 
suggest the same 375 variant readings, often against all the manuscripts 
examined by Bruns. This does not imply that one series of annotations depends 
on the other: such a possibility is ruled out by the divergence of the other 

12 The anonymous Braidense annotator devoted attention mainly to the Quaestiones 
naturales, especially Books 1 and Ii and the first part of Book III; after that, his notes (but not 
the variant readings, see below and n. 15) decrease in number, becoming quite rare at the end of 
Book Ill and throughout Book IV. In the Vettori volume, by contrast, most of the notes are 
located in Book IV, which contains Alexander’s Quaestiones morales (largely connected to the 
Nicomachean Ethics); in its margins, several variant readings (made by conjecture, as we will 
see below) and other annotations (such as indications of the content and loci paralleli) written 
both in Greek and in a mixture of Latin and Greek (see fols 29r-32r) can be securely identified 
as in Vettori’s hand, whereas the assistant entered the variant readings by collation (see below). 
This predilection for Book IV is easily explained by Vettori’s lifelong interest in Aristotelian 
moral philosophy, especially in the Nicomachean Ethics: he published an edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics in 1547, many variant readings to its Greek text in his 1553 Variarum 
lectionum libri XXV, finally a commentary on it in 1584, see Lohr (1988a), pp. 482-3. 

13 An analysis of the inks and pens used by the anonymous Braidense annotator 
shows that some pages record several stages of annotations (see below and n. 16). 

14 Various kinds of an intervention are found in Vettori’s copy as well, particularly 
on Quaestiones IV (i.e. the book containing Quaestiones morales) in Vettori’s own hand (see 
above, n. 12). 

15 This suggests, on its own, that both annotators collated the printed edition with a 
manuscript of Quaestiones at least once. As for Alexander’s De fato, which concludes the 
volume, the anonymous Braidense annotator writes down a number of variant readings, 
without any other kind of remark, whereas there are no notes at all on this text in Vettori’s 
copy. 
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readings they suggest: 169 are unique to the Braidense volume, 20 to Vettori’s 
copy. Still, it does indicate that there is some relation between the two series. 
The most likely hypothesis is that they both had a common source. But the 
relation which they each had to this common source is by no means clear. 

As for the Vettori volume, we have seen that two different hands were 
working on it at different times. The Braidense volume, on the other hand, was 
annotated by the same scholar throughout, but in different stages: he returned 
more than once to the same passages, changing his mind and correcting his own 
conjectures. 16 Some of his readings are followed by the single letter ‘p.’, which, 
I suspect, stands for T think’ (puto).' 1 These readings are not found in the 
Vettori series or in any other extant manuscripts, and so are most likely to be 
conjectural. The same is true in the Vettori volume for the readings in the 
undisputed hand of Vettori, which are also probably conjectural emendations. 18 

The readings of the more legible hand in the Vettori volume are, by contrast, 
often parallel to those recorded by the anonymous Braidense annotator and not 
followed by the single letter ‘p.’. 19 What must have happened is that both the 
anonymous Braidense annotator and the second hand in the Vettori volume 
found the same or a similar manuscript source which they collated with the 
printed text. It is worth noting, however, that although they used a common 
source, or a very similar one, the two series of emendations are not entirely the 
same but correspond only in the majority of readings. This means that unlike 

16 For examples of the annotator correcting his earlier annotations, see fois 8v, 12v, 
I3r, 13 v, 17r, 44r; for his addition of a siglum to a previous reading, see fols Hr, 18r (where 
he adds ‘p.’) and 20r (where he adds ‘con.’, i.e.: conicio , ‘I suppose’); for his suggestion of a 
new conjecture as an alternative to the previous one, see fol. 18r. 

17 That c p.’ stands for puto is confirmed by two passages where a comment is given 
in addition to the variant reading; thus, at fol. 2v, the anonymous Braidense annotator writes: 
‘ama [sic] deesse puto, aut eiusmodi quippiam’; and at fol. 22v, we find: ‘X-rtyei p. deesse’. 
The two expressions are clearly parallel and can be also compared to such phrases as: ‘multa 
desunt, meo quidem iudicio’ (fol. 13r) and ‘hie suspicor aliquid esse inculcatus ab imperitis; 
aut multa desunt’ (fol. 9r). It is clear, therefore, at least in those cases where the variant reading 
carries the siglum ‘p.’, that the anonymous annotator was working ope ingenii . He also 
appears to work ope ingenii when he appeals to parallel passages in order to justify the reading 
he suggests: e.g. at fol. 8r (Quaestio 1.15.27.15): 'touG’ 6 eenri, touto 6 ecm ipse dean., 124r’ 
(i.e. Alexander, De anima 6.29-30 Bruns); and also when he suggests two different 
alternatives, such as at fol. 22v: 'ecrrai.p. Tj eivoa ovcxyxV - here as well it is plain that ‘p.’ 
stands for puto. But it is not clear what the source was for the numerous readings which he 
recorded and followed by two letters, the first of which is often ‘p\ For there is no obvious 
clue as to what these sigla might refer to: for instance, ‘p. v.’, and ‘p. n.’ (which are not easily 
distinguished from each other; altogether, they occur 20 times), 4 p. f.’ (3 times), \v. c.’ (2 
times), ‘n. p.’ (only once; this may have the same in meaning as ‘p. n.’) and ‘a. 1.’ (once). 

18 This is confirmed by the siglum ‘yp (i.e. ypanTeov) which follows several of the 
readings in Vettori’s own hand (e.g. at fol. 29 r ). The same siglum follows Vettori’s conjectural 
emendations in his annotated copy of the 1534 editio princeps of the works of Themistius and 
Alexander, as Heinze (1889), p. VI, noted. 

19 Of the two groups of notes - those in the Braidense volume not followed by ‘p.’ 
and those of Vettori’s assistant - the former are more numerous, so the latter agree almost 
regularly with them, but not vice versa. 
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modern editors the two annotators (or their intermediate source if they had one) 
did not collate the entire text word for word. When reading the text, they 
stopped and sought help in the manuscript only where they really disagreed 
with the printed text - as opposed to performing a systematic collation. This 
implies an element of subjectivity: different readers may well have a different 
feeling about what actually requires emendation. 

A number of occasions where both scholars emend the same passage in 
different ways (17 times in Books I—III) might suggest that they were not using 
exactly the same manuscript. But these few cases might also be explained if the 
two used their common source with a good deal of independence: some of their 
readings could be ope ingenii, even when the annotators provide no indication 
or warning of this, as is strongly suggested by the notes, in both series, to 
Quaestio II.3, 49.24. 20 

Neither of the two scholars, therefore, practised textual criticism in the 
modern sense of the term. They were primarily concerned with understanding 
the meaning of the text, not with investigating which readings were closest to 
the exact wording used by Alexander himself. This being their general aim, it is 
worth pointing out a key difference in method from that of modern editors: 
when collating a printed text against that found in a manuscript, these sixteenth- 
century annotators did not usually care about those readings in the manuscript 
w'hich were, or w r hich seemed to be, wrong; whereas for a twentieth-century 
textual critic, errors are a very revealing feature of manuscripts. 21 

Another difference in method, apparent for example in the Braidense 
volume, is that sixteenth-century annotators did not need to be certain that a 
text was corrupt in order to suggest a different reading: they did so whenever 
they wanted the text to be clearer and more comprehensible. We may take as 
programmatic the statement written by the anonymous Braidense annotator in 
the margin of fol. 22v, next to Quaestio III.7. Puzzled by a passage (which was 
clearly corrupt), he recorded in the right-hand margin a variant reading, w'hich 


20 In Quaestio 11.3, 49.24, a causal clause - and a particularly convoluted one - is 
introduced by the relative pronoun &v, Instead of this, a note in the Vettori volume suggests 
Sion,- the Braidense volume has at first u>q. then, at a iater stage, on. In all three cases, there 
seems to be an attempt to simplify the syntax, by means of conjectural emendation, in order to 
improve the understanding of the text. 

As is well known, it is because of the errors made by copyists, which increase 
from one exemplar to another, that we can determine the relationship between different 
manuscripts and different branches of the manuscript tradition, in order to classify them, 
possibly in the form of a stemma codicum. The aim of such a classification is to judge, 
whenever more than one reading could be correct, which one is the original reading or is 
closest to it. Before the nineteenth century, this method was unknown and manuscripts were 
generally consulted for their correct readings, when the printed text seemed to be wrong or 
obscure, as in the case of our annotators on the Quaestiones. Nevertheless, a more systematic 
collation was sometime possible: see the case of the Braidense [Ammonius] in Praedicamenta 
discussed in Part 2 here below. 
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does not in fact help very much. Finally, he gave up and instead had the idea of 
deleting an entire sentence. 22 Satisfied with his solution to the problem, he 
commented in the left-hand margin: ‘et ita sensus erit perspicuus’. 

It seems therefore that both annotators used, with a certain spirit of 
independence, an otherwise unknown branch of the manuscript tradition in 
order to improve the printed text of Alexander’s Quaestiones. A possible 
confirmation of this hypothesis is found in a miscellaneous manuscript in the 
Marciana Library, Venice, which has not been noticed by previous editors: MS 
Venetus 194. In this manuscript a few empty pages have been filled with 
certain of Alexander’s Quaestiones, including some key passages from 
Quaestio II.3. 23 In this short fragment (48.14 Bruns) a passage from Quaestio 
II.3 which is corrupt in all other known manuscripts has precisely the same 
reading that is recorded in the volume belonging to Vettori and also by the 
anonymous Braidense annotator. 24 

Let us now leave aside Vettori’s diligent assistant and turn to a more careful 
consideration of the anonymous Braidense annotator. As mentioned above, he 
did not confine himself to emendations and variant readings. The other types of 
intervention which he made indicate, in a more distinctive way, what manner of 
scholar he was. 


22 


The deleted passage is 92.32: '6ia xuv e^p-qaaro eig Xuaiv anopiag’. 
Bruns independently came to a similar decision, deleting the main part of the same sentence: 
‘expTiaccTo eigAuaiv xt^ anopiag’. But the anonymous Braidense annotator’s solution is more 
convincing: the entire sentence which he deleted could well have originated as a gloss in the 
margin, referring to the previous passage, 92.23ff. 

23 MS Venetus 194 fols 426r4^428v37, see Mioni (1981), p. 306. The text of 
Quaestio II.3, which is incomplete (it includes only 47.30^t8.25, 48.27-29, 50.24-27), is at 
fol. 428vl6-37. 


24 Quaestio II.3, 48.14: instead of the printed (and meaningless) ‘xeAourv xul 
(‘xeAouxv xV in MS Ven. 258), both annotators suggest 'cvvreXolavTi, which makes perfect 
sense. The same reading is found in MS Ven. 194, at fol. 428v30. Bruns (1892) p. XXV, 
expressly denied that Vettori had a manuscript source for this passage (and he was apparently 
believed by Moraux (1967), p. 163). This, by the way, may suggest that the fragments of 
Quaestiones preserved in MS Ven. 194 could represent an independent tradition, different from 
the one that all other manuscripts which are known so far belong to. Another interesting 
passage is 53.21-25: here Bruns gives the text of Quaestio II.7 as restored by what he regards 
as conjectures in the Vettori volume, based on a comparison with the text of Aristotle 
discussed by Alexander; Bruns therefore prints the relevant words in angle brackets. But the 
very same restorations which Bruns owes to the hand of Vettori’s assistant are also suggested 
by the anonymous Braidense annotator (and although the words are very similar to the 
Aristotelian text, they are not completely identical to it, see 53.22 and Bruns annotations ad 
loc .). It appears that the restoration, in both cases, was based on a manuscript source and 
should no longer be regarded as a conjecture peculiar to the Vettori volume. 
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Loci paralleli 

A whole apparatus of loci paralleli is set out in the margins of the Braidense 
copy of the Quaestiones. These parallels are a particularly striking feature of 
the volume, for nothing tells us more clearly that we are walking in the 
footsteps of an impressive scholar, able to establish relations across the huge 
corpus of the Greek commentaries on Aristotle. The authors and works he cites 
include: Aristotle’s Categories, Physics Book II, De caelo, De generatione et 
corruptione II, Meteorologica I and III, De anima I and III, the Metaphysics and 
the Nicomachean Ethics; Alexander of Aphrodisias’s in Topica, in De Sensu et 
sensato, De anima, Mantissa?' Quaestiones, De fato, De mixtione; 
Philoponus’s in Analyticaposteriora and in De generatione et corruptione II; 
Simplicius’s in Categorias, in Physicam, in De caelo; less frequently, 
[Ammonius] in Categorias , 2b Eustratius’s in Analytica posteriora II, 
Themistius’s De anima, Philo’s De mundo, Pseudo-Plutarch’s De placitis. 
Averroes in Metaphysicam is also quoted, and so are a few Latin authors, such 
as Lucretius and Boethius. These loci retain their interest even now: virtually all 
of them fully deserve to be cited in a modern commentary on Alexander’s 
Quaestiones. 21 

This series of parallel passages indicates that the anonymous Braidense 
annotator had an excellent and well-trained memory for texts in the Peripatetic 
tradition, in particular in the field of Aristotelian logic and natural philosophy. 
It might well be wondered whether he used some sort of file card system to 
facilitate the identification of so many loci paralleli. I think he may have done 
so, and certain similar cases which will be discussed below in our Part 2 tend to 
confirm this point. 

As for the Braidense annotator’s reference system, most of the passages are 
cited by their folio number in the editio princeps, followed by a full stop to 
indicate recto, or two full stops to indicate verso. Parallels within the 
Quaestiones themselves are referred to by a simple folio number, recto or 


See below, n. 42. 

* Philoponus’s commentary in Praedicamenta was printed in 1503 under the name 
of Ammonius and thereafter was generally attributed to Ammonius: see n. 36 below. 

27 In fact, some of these parallel passages from the corpus of Greek Aristotelian 
commentators have been suggested independently by Robert Sharpies in his commentary on 
the Quaestiones. So, for example, Sharpies (1992), n. 249, mentions, in relation to Quaestio 
1.24, Simplicius in Phys. 238.8 Diels (fol. 52v in the Aldine edition cited by the anonymous 
Braidense annotator); and Sharpies (1994), n. 54, suggests, for Quaestio 11.16, Alexander in 
Top. 32.26-34.5 (which corresponds to fol. 19r in the 1514 Aldine edition cited by the 
Braidense annotator). Note that in commenting on Quaestio 1.7 Sharpies (1992), n. 98, points 
out the reference to Aristotle Phys. V.2, so as the Braidense annotator did. This latter writes: 
‘Arist. in V. phys. et Simpl. inibi. 102 r ’; actually, in the Aldine edition the relevant passage 
of Simplicius’s commentary should be at fol. 202r, not 102r, but the number of the folio has 
been misprinted as 102, which explains the Braidense annotator’s error. 
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verso, without further indication: for example, in Quaestio 1.10, at fol. 6v, 
Alexander considers the issue of whether divine entities can have matter. If so, 
would their matter be different from sublunary prime matter? Can two different 
prime matters exist? The same problem is carried on, with further arguments, in 
Quaestio 1.15, at fol. 8r. The anonymous Braidense annotator therefore writes 
‘8-’ (i.e. 8r) in the margin of fol. 6v, and ‘6"’ (i.e. 6v) in the margin of fol. 8r, 
right next to the lines which are most similar in argument. In like manner, at fol. 
4r, on the definition of individual beings, he refers to ‘14--’ (i.e. 14v) on the 
same topic, and at fol. 14v he refers back to ‘4-’ (4r). 

When quoting the Greek commentators, he normally gives the page 
numbering of the Greek text (usually the editio princeps ). He rarely quotes 
Aristotle alone; 28 instead, he usually refers to the text of a commentator, which 
also includes that of Aristotle. Judging from his notes on the Ouaestiones, he 
read De generatione et corruptione together with the commentary of 
Philoponus; the Physics and the De caelo always with Simplicius’s 
commentary; the Categories with the commentaries of Simplicius and 
[Ammonius]; the Posterior Analytics with the commentaries of Eustratius and 
Philoponus,; the Topics with Alexander’s commentary; Metaphysics VII with 
the commentary of Averroes (these two are quoted together, following the 
traditional reference system in use for Averroes, that is, with books of 
Aristotles divided into texts and texts commented by Averroes). In some cases, 
the work of the commentator has substituted the work of Aristotle: so the 
annotator quotes sometimes Alexander’s treatise De anima, but never that of 
Aristotle, and he refers directly to Averroes’s commentary on Metaphysics XII, 
the ‘theological’ book of Aristotle, rather than to Aristole’s own book in itself. 
In such cases, as it appears, the clarity of the commentators and of their 
paraphrases appeals more than the original, often obscure, Aristotelian 
wording. 

At a later stage, he pointed out a few further parallel passages. This time he 
used a darker ink and a finer pen, and he also employed a different system of 
reference: he gives only the name of the author and the page number, without 
any indication of the work. He writes, for example, ‘Ar.<istoteles> 1359’ (so at 
fol. 7v) or ‘Simpl.<icius> 487- 578--’ (so at fol. 3r). Which treatise of Aristotle 
and which work of Simplicius is he referring to? No single edition of 
Simplicius’s works has 487, let alone 578 or 1359, pages. A possible 
explanation is that the anonymous Braidense annotator had put together for 
himself one or more collections of texts of Aristotle and commentaries on 
Aristotle printed in Greek, giving them a continuous numeration though not 


2g 

Of the few cases where he does so, twice he seems to quote Aristotle by heart, for 
he does not make reference to exact page numbers: ‘ut in praed. Ar<istotel>es nos admonet, in 
capite, de iis quae sunt ad aliquid’ (fol. 13v); ‘Arist. in fine p[rim].i phys.’ (fol. 14r). 
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necessarily binding them into a single volume. 29 A further hint in this direction 
is the fact that the Braidense annotator renumbered every folio in his copy of 
the Quaestiones on the top right hand corner, from 514 to 561. This new 
numeration is written in a darker ink than most of the notes and might belong to 
a later date. This could explain why, in spite of these added numbers, he still 
signals internal cross-references between different Quaestiones by their original 
numeration and also does the same for most of the other loci paralleli: the 
reason is probably that most of the parallel passages and cross-references were 
entered at an earlier stage of the annotation process. On the basis of this 
evidence, it seems plausible to assume that our annotator, after exerting himself 
to acquire an impressive competence in the field of Aristotelian commentaries, 
finally conceived of the idea of having to hand the whole corpus of Aristotle’s 
writings, together with a selection of the ancient Greek commentators, in a 
unified collection. 

Other comments and remarks 

In addition to variant readings, we find in the margins of the Braidense copy 
many comments and remarks written at different stages by our annotator, who 
often returned to the same passages over and over again. These comments 
provide clues by means of which we may form an impression of his scholarly 
personality and can come to understand his method of reading texts. 

The most noticeable feature of these comments and remarks is that they are 
bilingual. Many are in Greek; but his extensive use of Latin as well indicates 
that he was not of Greek origin. He appears instead to be a Western scholar, 
well acquainted with philosophical Greek and especially with the Greek of 
Aristotle. 

In some cases, his alternation between Greek and Latin may have had some 
practical use: for example, philological remarks concerning corrupt passages are 
regularly in Latin, following current practice, and are therefore easily 
distinguished from the suggestions for emendations which they accompany; the 
emendations themselves, of course, are in Greek. It was also probably useful 
for him to put into Latin the words which point out a parallel passage or which 
introduce a quotation: in this way, authors and titles of works are referred to by 
their current Latin names; and the Greek text, when quoted verbatim, is easily 
distinguished from any introductory remarks. We are clearly in the presence of 
someone following standard scholarly practice. According to this practice, other 
critical remarks about the text are also in Latin, for example: ‘this seems instead 
to be another solution’ (‘videtur potius alia solutio’, fol. 12v). 


The Braidense volume bears no trace of a second binding. 


29 
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The annotator’s analysis of Alexander’s arguments is regularly in Greek. So 
we see in the margins: cmopta, evaraotg Adcng.Xuaig eiepa and so on. These are 
equivalent to Latin terms such as dubitatio, respositio and solutio, which we 
sometimes find in the margins of sixteenth-century printed editions of Latin 
translations of the Aristotelian corpus. 30 Since the text he was dealing with was 
in Greek, it made sense that these indications should be written in the same 
language, as they were in some contemporary Greek printed books. Longer 
remarks, such as sentences summarizing the main points discussed by 
Alexander, are also in Greek. The very act of reading Greek texts apparently 
inspired the anonymous Braidense annotator to write these notes in Greek. 

Not satisfied with analysing and summarizing the content of the treatise, the 
anonymous Braidense annotator also placed his own comments and remarks in 
the margins, either in Latin or in Greek. In general, he writes Greek when he is 
thinking, so to speak, from inside the text and from inside the doctrine of 
Aristotle and Alexander. In this way, he is not only able to summarize in Greek 
the content or the sense of a passage, he also formulates in Greek some 
comments of his own (fols 3v, 6r, 9v, 1 Or). 31 By contrast, he writes in Latin 
when he is thinking from inside the mainstream of traditional Aristotelian 
scholasticism: this must have been the primary framework for his 
understanding of the texts of Aristotle and of Alexander. Within this structure, 
he treats issues with which he has probably been familiar since his schooldays. 

Whether writing in Latin or in Greek, he criticizes Alexander only when he 
finds that it is unavoidable, for example, in some rare passages where it seems 
to him that Alexander contradicts either himself or Aristotle. 32 But he hardly 

30 ♦ 

See, e.g. the margins of the Juntine Latin Aristotle-Averroes edition (Venice, 

1550-52). 

31 The different attitude expressed in the Latin and Greek annotations can be seen in 
Quaestio 1.8 (fol. 6r), where his Latin comments are closely connected to a typically scholastic 
way of thinking, whereas in a later remark, written in Greek, he adds further details to 
Alexander's discussion. See the following note. 

32 In Quaestio 1.8, ‘About form not being in matter as in a substrate’, Alexander 

says that ‘form and matter cannot exist in separation from each other because they are spoken of 
in relation to each other’ (aduvaTov aXATjXcdv eivat t& rcpog aXVqXa ocuxa XeYeaGai, 

18.35-19.1 Bruns; Engl. tr. Sharpies 1992). On this point, our annotator remarks that this 
doctrine does not seem to be fully consistent with the theory Alexander upholds elsewhere, 
where he speaks about the soul as the form of the ensouled body (implying that the latter 
should be regarded as the matter). He writes: ‘censet formam esse ad aliquid, quod fieri non 
potest, nam ea finis est. itaque recte dicitur ab Arist.jotele] materiam esse ad aliquid, cum 
tamen forma non sit. 13v\ i.e., he quotes Alexander, Quaestio 11.9, ‘How the soul is not 
relative to something, if it is the actuality of a body of a certain sort’, which is at fol. 13v of 
the same volume. Later on, he discusses the same passage with more subtlety: to say that form 
and matter ‘are spoken of in relation to each other’ is possible only if we are talking about 
primary matter, but not if we are talking about secondary matter, including the ensouled body, 
as the matter of the soul. He refers once again, and this time explicitly, to Aristotle’s definition 
of soul as the form of organic body, with reference to a passage from Alexander’s De anima. 
This latter remark is in Greek, and contains a paraphrase of the passage from Alexander’s De 
anima which he is referringto (Alexander, De anima II, 146v = C.A.G. Suppl. Ar. ILL 
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ever attempts to verify Alexander’s theory' by recourse to empirical truth. 33 
This is because he sees his primary task, not as criticizing Aristotle and 
Alexander, but rather as establishing internal connections between the various 
texts of these authors, by pointing out as many loci paralleli as he can, both 
with other works of Aristotle and Alexander and with the writings of other 
Peripatetic authors. In this sense, we may say that he clearly tends to present 
their views as a unified doctrine. 

In the bottom margin of the page containing Quaestio II.3, we find a remark 
written in Latin. The Quaestio concerns the power (duvcqaic:) of celestial bodies 
over corruptible ones. Here the anonymous Braidense annotator remarks: ‘Ex 
hac quaestione pendet quaestio de immortalitate animae rationalis.’ 34 This 
comment gives us another clue to his general attitude, which was quite secular. 
It also informs us about his intellectual perspective, a firmly committed 
Aristotelian: this was a man who was prepared to trust Alexander and Aristotle 
on such a crucial and controversial issue as the immortality of the soul, at least 
in terms of the philosophical dimension of the problem. 

More marginalia from the fondo antico of the Braidense Library: notes on 
Pseudo-Ammonius (i.e. Philoponus), Simplicius and Themistius 

The anonymous notes in the margin of the Braidense copy of Alexander’s 
Quaestiones are not unique. We have seen that they are in some respects similar 
to the notes in Vettori’s copy of the same work. But, in addition, there are 
other copies of sixteenth-century editions of Aristotle’s Greek commentators in 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense which also have a comparable series of 
notes. 35 The existence of so many annotated copies indicates that this type of 
activity was one of the characteristic ways in which sixteenth-century scholars 


Mantissa 120.13-16 Bruns): ‘xouxo p.ev enix^g uX-qc xfjg np<ixT|C op0G>e Xzyon’ av. eni 6e xou 
opYOtvixou aa)p.axo£,ouxm. ouyap opyavixov aSjia, opyocvixov eivai Suvaxai, ywpic 
<baauxG)£ 6e xai enixuv aXXoav uXuv deuxepuv, xai eni x£>v xaGexaaxa ’AXe£av5po$, ev x& P ’ 
nepi t|>uxTK.’ 

This happens only once in the notes in the Braidense, in Quaestio 1.2. At 6.5-6 
Bruns, the Quaestio 1.2 says that the term ‘coloured’ strictly speaking refers only to what is 
solid. On this, the annotator remarks that milk and blood have colour, even though they are 
not solid. The remark is in Greek: ‘aXXapiqv ou^ anX&cxooxo aXrfiiq 6oxei xai yap xai xo 
yaXa, xai xo aip.ae^a ou \xt\v ouSe xai axe pea eiai.’ 

34 The connection of this text with the question of the immortality of the soul is not 
obvious, and the annotator seems to have focused his attention on a point which is actually not 
the controversial one in the Quaestio , but was very much so in medieval and Renaissance 
Aristotelianism. That is, the celestial 6uvap.i$ appears to be the origin, according to Quaestio 
11.3. 48.18-22, of the rational soul. But if so, possibly thinks the annotator, then it will be 
eternal, as the celestial bodies are. 

35 In what follows, I will give only a general account of these volumes. They 
certainly deserve more careful attention, in particular by future editors of the works in question. 
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reacted to the new and extraordinary opportunity of having the Greek 
commentaries on Aristotle available in print. 

Their reaction consisted of various aspects. One important feature was the 
philological care which led them to worry about the literal accuracy of the text. 
This attitude is reflected in their recording of variant readings, produced either 
by conjecture or collation. We have seen that the 1536 edition of Alexander’s 
Quaestiones was collated, at least twice, with a manuscript source, but that the 
method employed was not the same as that used by modern editors, who 
collate the entire text, word for word, and who examine all noteworthy extant 
witnesses. The manner in which our sixteenth-century scholars assembled their 
variant readings resembles instead the procedure that a modern scholar would 
follow when preparing a commentary: they focused on obscure or dubious 
passages (or on some of these, depending on their thoroughness and their 
interest in the content of the text); then and only then, they checked what other 
texts or editions suggested. Unlike a twentieth-century textual critic, most of 
them had no interest in variants for their own sake. 

Nevertheless, other procedures could also be adopted by sixteenth-century 
scholars. A copy of the editio princeps of the so-called Ammonius (in fact, 
Philoponus,) commentary on the Praedicamenta, also held in the fondo antico of 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense, 36 is crowded with Greek notes: apparently 
a full collation 37 of the printed text with a single manuscript of the same work 


Ammonii Hermei commentaria in librum Peri Hermeneias. Magentini 
Archiepiscopi Mitilenensis in eundem enarratio [Pselli eiusdem libri paraphrasis. Ammonii 
Hermei commentaria in Praedicamenta], Venice 1503 (pressmark: Biblioteca Nazionale 
Braidense AO. XIII. 26). The last two works (i.e. the ones which have now been mentioned in 
square brackets) are not mentioned on the title-page, but are referredto in the dedicatory letter 
of Aldo Manuzio, in the indication of the contents in the upper margin of the relevant pages 
and in the final note. In this regard, a striking and important feature is that the commentary on 
the Praedicamenta is here attributed, when mentioned, to Ammonius, whereas the manuscript 
tradition assigns the work to Philoponus. Such a misattribution in the 1503 Aldine editio 
princeps was largely influential: it was accepted until the end of the nineteenth century. 
Brandis, in spite of some useful remarks (1833), pp. 283-4, complicated matters further by 
publishing the prolegomena to Ammonius’s own commentary under the name of Philoponus 
(Aristotelis Opera , iv, Berlin 1836, p. 34b ffi), in accordance with an inscription found in MS 
Paris, 2051. This double misattribution was not rediscussed until the editions by Busse, 
published in 1895 and 1898; see in particular Busse (1895), pp. V-VI, and p. X on MS Paris 
2051. At any rate, the question of the authorship of both commentaries is a particularly twisted 
one. Busse may well be right when he suggests that they do not depend on one another, being 
rather a sort of brothers; but this does not necessarily solve all the problems, in spite of 
Busse’s optimism (see in particular Busse [1895], p. V). The two manuscript traditions are 
contaminated with one another, and moreover, as we are about to see, the anonymous scholar 
working on this Braidense volume seems to use a manuscript which presents a further 
contamination between the two commentaries. See here below, n. 39. 

37 The anonymous scholar apparently records not only the major and most significant 
divergences, but often also particles and other minor details proper to the manuscript against 
the printed text. 
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(PL 3.3).’ 8 The collation with this otherwise unknown manuscript helps us to 
detect a number of errors which belong to the edition, as against the manuscript 
tradition; moreover, it preserves the vestiges of an apparently unknown branch 
of the tradition, substantially different from all manuscripts quoted in the 
apparatus of the CAG edition. 39 These notes contain not only many distinctive 
readings, but also additional passages missing in the text as we know it. Hence, 
the vast Greek marginalia where such passages are recorded. Conversely, when 
the manuscript left out a passage, as it often did, this is also noted: ‘al.[ibi] 40 
desideratur’. Elsewhere, the annotator writes: ‘the manuscript has a different 
reading’, and quotes the reading. The notes in this volume, therefore, are not far 
from a systematic collation, where the text is throughly examined, both in the 
manuscript and in the printed edition, in order to discover all divergences. Such 
a procedure might well fulfil the needs of a modern editor. It would certainly be 
desirable to take into account such readings when preparing any future edition 
of the commentary. 

In contrast to this volume, where the notes are mainly variant readings from 
a manuscript which is no longer extant, two other series of notes offer a closer 
parallel to the anonymous Braidense annotations on Alexander’s Quaestiones. 
These notes reveal another aspect of the response of sixteenth-century readers 
to the availability of the Greek commentators in print: an interest in 
determining whether the doctrine expressed in these works agrees with other 
relevant statements made by Aristotle and his commentators and in connecting 
all these statements as a whole. We have already seen evidence of this interest 
in the many lociparalleli suggested in the margins of Alexander’s Quaestiones. 
Two other annotated copies of editiones principes of the Greek commentators 
deserve our attention in this regard. 


38 A manuscript is mentioned in the margins of the first recto page: 'in codice 
manuscripto hue usque desyderatur’. Thereafter, the anonymous probably refers to the same 
manuscript by the siglum ‘al.\ with the ‘1’ crossed on its top. This is the type of abbreviation 
that printed Latin books normally employed for alias: ‘in another way’. But since the same 
anonymous afterwards gives a reference to a manuscript, i.e., to another book, it seems more 
appropriate to expand it to alibi : ‘in another place’. 

39 Judging from these notes, a peculiarity of the manuscript used by the anonymous 
scholar is to contaminate the commentary attributed by the edition to Ammonius (i.e. 
Philoponus commentary, CAG XIII. 1) with the one attributed to Ammonius by the 
manuscripts (i.e. Ammonius commentary, CAG 1V.4). Let us have as a sample the beginning 
of the commentary on Aristotle’s lemma lb 25: aftera passage which is almost the same in 
both commentaries, and which ends by the word StSa£ei (CAG XIII.1, 43.9), the anonymous 
scholar injects a passage, which is also found in CAG IV.4, 32.22-24. Thereafter, at CAG 
XIII. 1, 43.10-11, a variant reading is recorded, which is almost identical to CAG IV.4, 32.25 
ffi; at CAG XIII.1, 43.12, afterTpeyco, a sentence is injected which is identical in CAG IV.4, 
32.27. 


40 


See above, n. 38. 
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3,3 Ammonii Hermei commentaria in librum Peri Hermeneias . Mageniini Archiepiscopi 

Mitilenensis in eundem enarratio [Pselli eiusdem libri paraphrasis. Ammonii 
Hermei commentaria in Praedicamenta], Venice 1503. Milan, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Braidense (pressmark: AO. XIII. 26), fol. [BB VIv] Courtesy of the Ministero per i 
Beni Cultural! e Ambientali. 
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One is Simplicius, in Physicam I—VIII (PI. 3.4). 41 The other is a 
miscellaneous volume, containing Themistius, De anima along with Alexander, 
De anima I and II, 42 and Alexander,De fato (Venice, Aldus, 1534) (PI. 3.5). 43 
The two volumes, which are now in the BibliotecaNazionale Braidense, were 
both annotated by the same hand. We find here, with some differences, the 
same general ty pe of bilingual interventions we encountered in the margins of 
the Braidense copy of Alexander’s Quaestiones: variant readings, lociparalleli, 
comments and remarks. But Greek predominates here, and the Greek script is 
particularly attractive. 

After only a brief inspection of the two volumes, 1 can make a few general 
statements about the annotations. The variant readings are much less numerous 
than in the other volumes discussed here, and there is nothing to suggest that 
they may have come from a collation. A single letter ‘p.’ (puto ) is often added 
to the readings; sometimes, we find ‘1.’ ( legendum), or T. p.’ ( legendum puto). 
The reference system for loci paralleli is basically the same as that found in the 
margins of the Braidense copy of Alexander’s Quaestiones: folio numbers are 
followed by one full stop for recto and two for verso. A number without any 
other indication is an internal cross reference to the same volume. Names of 
authors and titles of works are given either in Latin or, more frequently, in 
Greek (in the 1536 edition of the Quaestiones they are usually given in Latin). 
The range of authors and works quoted is quite similar to the other sixteenth- 
century annotations we have considered and includes also Alexander’s 
Quaestiones. Furthermore, some fifteenth-century and sixteenth-century 
scholars are named, such as Pier Vettori, Ermolao Barbaro (whose attribution of 


41 Simplicii commentarii in octo Aristotelis Physicae auscultationis libros cum ipso 
Aristotelis textu, Venice, in aedibus Aldi, & Andreae Asulani Soceri, Mense Octobri, 1526 
(pressmark: Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense AO. XIV. 25). According to an ex-libris on the 
title-page, this volume, like the copy of the 1536 edition of Alexander’s Quaestiones discussed 
above, was recorded in the Catalogue of the Jesuit Library of San Fedele Domus Professa: 
‘Dorn. Prob. Mediol. Soc. lesu inscr. Cat. °.’ See above, n. 10. 

The editio princeps has in the title: Alexandri Aphrodisiensis libri duo de anima. 
But Alexander’s so-called De anima II (labelled by Ivo Bruns ‘Mantissa’, an Etruscan word 
which means, ‘makeweight’ and has become of current use in referencesto this book) is in 
reality not a second book of Alexander’s De anima (which is in one book only) but a 
collection of short writings and treatises, independent from his main De anima treatise in one 
book; the two works are, however, transmitted together in the main manuscript tradition and 
were edited by Bruns in the same volume of the C.A.G. Supplementum Aristotelicum II.l. On 
Mantissa, see Sharpies (1997). 

43 Bibl. Naz. Braid. AO. XIV. 34. The title-page carries a nota possessions from the 
‘Bibliot.(hec]a Coliegii S. Barnabae Cong.(regatiojnis S. Pauli’. The whole volume is 
annotated, except in its final pan, that is, the end of Alexander’s De fato. Another annotated 
volume is Philoponus’s commentary on De generatione and corruptione (in Aed. Aldi et 
Andreae Asulani soceri, Venice 1527, Bibl. Naz. Braid. AO. XIV.27) which has Latin 
annotations in the margins of fols 1 r—17r, 29v-39r (i.e., on Book I, 314al-320a27, 322b27 
ff.), mainly giving an indication of the content. This anonymous annotator, whose hand is 
different from the ones discussed so far, apparently was not interested in Book II. 
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3.4 Simplicii commentarii in octo Aristotelis Phys icae am cull at ion is libros cum ipso 

Aristotelis textu , Venice in Aedibus Aldi, & Andreac Asulani Soceri Mense 
Octobri, 1526. Milan, Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense (pressmark: AO. XIV. 25), 
fol. Ir. Courtesy of the Ministero per i Beni Cultural! e Ambientali. Cesarc 
Rovida's handwriting (see Addendum). 
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3.5 Omnia Themistii opera, hoc est paraphrases , ef orationes. Alexandra 

Aphrodisiensis libri duo de anima . e?/ c/e? ya/o w/ths, Venice in aedihus haeredum 
Aldi Manutii el Andreae Asidani, mense Maio, 1534. Milan, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Braidense (pressmark: AO. XIV. 34), fol. 75r. Courtesy of the Ministero per i Beni 
Culiurali e Ambientali. Cesare Rovida’s handwriting (see Addendum). 
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the prooimion of Simplicius’s in Physicam to Themistius is criticized, in Latin, 
see PI. 3.4, top), Theodore Gaza 44 and Ottaviano Ferrari. 

Bilinguism is a noticeable feature of these annotations, as it was in the 
anonymous notes on the Quaestiones, but there are some differences. 

In the Simplicius volume, with very few exceptions (which seem to be due 
to a later working stage), 45 the entire apparatus of notes is in Greek. Judging 
from the passages and the key-words that are underlined, the synthetic analysis 
of the contents and the loci paralleli which are frequently pointed out - always 
in Greek - it seems likely that this annotator was working from file cards. For 
his purposes, Greek turned out to be the most appropriate language in which to 
write his annotations. Looking at this volume alone, one might imagine that the 
annotator was of Greek origin; however, in the edition of Themistius annotated 
by the same hand, the notes are in both Greek and in Latin, with a marked 
oscillation between the two languages! 6 Thus, we sometimes find, in the same 
section, loci paralleli in Latin and indications of the content in Greek (see, for 
example, PI. 3.5, fol. 75r in the Themistius volume); but the opposite can also 
be found: loci paralleli in Greek and an indication of the content in Latin (ibid., 
fols 77v-78r). Is this switch from one language to another a way of 
distinguishing between different types of annotation? This may have been the 
case with the anonymous annotator of Alexander’s Quaestiones, but it does not 
seem to fit the present series of notes. This annotator does not adhere to strict 
rules, nor does he follow any standard practice. 

The annotations become quite critical starting with the end of Book II of 
Themistius’s De anima ; this is especially true of the notes on chapters 4 and 5 


44 At fol. 22v in the Themistius’s volume (i.e. at the end of Themistius paraphrasis 
of Aristotle Physics I), a critical comment of Theodore Gaza on Themistius’s own critics of 
Aristotle’s statements about privation is apparently quoted verbatim: ‘0eoS«pou too 
ouSev SccuyiaaTov & Oepicm el cpQetpst to sTvcn f| cxepricu; ouaa pm xa0'ccux6 aXXa xaxa 
ctp^ePtixoc:. erteixa ou6e $0eipei ocux-p to ewai aXAa 4>0eipopievou too etvai, auxf| cxp^crivei, 
ucTnep xcd avdnaXw napaYevop.evou too eivcu. xai el6au$ outti ye <J)0e{pexai. ’ This belongs to a 
short collection of Solutiones nonnullae ano ipwvfie ©eoScipou too Ta^. Gaza’s collection is 
found in two Ambrosiana manuscripts, F 88 sup. (fols 59 ff.) and H 43 sup. (fols 139v ff.). 

45 This huge commentary (366 pages in the C.A.G. edition) has been annotated 
throughout, almost in full. But we find Latin words only on the first recto page, which is 
bilingual, as we see in PI. 3.4, then in two quotations from non-Greek authors at fols 2v 


(‘Octav.[ianu]s Ferr.[ariu]s in libro de serm.[onibus] exot.[ericis, Venice, apud Aldum 1575]’) 
and 122v (‘Averroes in 4. phys. ch. 101r’) and in the few words which suggest a textual 
emendation at fol. 137v. In the first recto page and in the two quotations at fol. 2v, 122v, the 
Latin words seem to be added at a later time. 

46 The Simplicius volume was probably annotated before the Themistius, whose 
marginal notes reveal a more critical and independent scholarship, and whose loci paralleli 
take into account the cross-references already pointed out in the notes on Simplicius: see, e.g. 
Simplicus, fol. 226r, where Simplicius quotes Themistius, and the annotator gives the page 
number, 54v, of the relevant passage in the printed edition of Themistius, and compare this to 
Themistius, fol. 54v, where the annotator informs the reader that this is the passage referredto 
by Simplicius at 226r. 
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of Book III, which concern the intellect. At this point, the annotator switches 
almost completely to Latin (fol. 89r): ‘quae sequuntur omnia tuo subtili iudicio 
digna non sunt’; ‘nihil tibi credo ...’ and again: ‘quae contra te etiam faciunt 
... ,47 ; or (fol. 89v): ‘nusquam Ar.<istoteles> iilud dixit’. It is quite obvious that 
here the annotator is speaking from the heart: in spite of his excellent training in 
Greek scholarship, the Latin of his schooldays predominates when the issue at 
stake touches his beliefs about soul, for which, as it may be noticed, he 
expressly relies on Alexander, Z)e anima and De intellectu . 48 Nevertheless, he 
interjects into these same passages both lociparalleli and indications of content 
written in Greek. 

At times, he hesitated as to which language he should write in, starting a 
sentence in Greek, but concluding it in Latin : 'opa aAe£av<5pav, quo nemo 
melius’ (fol. 87v, on Themistius’s paraphrasis of Aristotle, De anima III.3). He 
was apparently so deeply affected by reading this new material in Greek that 
he was no longer certain that Latin was the most appropriate language for the 
discussion of philosophical issues. 49 


47 So from fol. 89r: ‘Nihil tibi credo. Neque nam ex duabus rebus quae actu sunt, fit 
unum per se: est nam intellectus materialis actus. Quod si quis neget iungi intellectum cum 
substantia corporea, nihil habebis quod respondeas. Nam agens intellectus solus est separatus. 
Negandum ergo coniungi eum cum intellectu materiali, si quidem nihil potest; aut cum non 
possit, tamen coniungetur: quod absurdum est. Et si coniungitur, fiet deterior: cum per se 
intelligat semper, cum intellectu non materialis non semper.’ Ibidem, slightly below: ‘Quae 
contra te etiam faciunt: namque si coniungitur, ut vis tu cum materiali, neque semper 
intelligat; certe necesse est eius actionem immutari, cum antea semper intelligent.’ 

48 On the margins of the Themistius De anima's section about the intellect, he 
repeatedly refers to Alexander, De anima, fols 138v-139v, (pp. 84-91 Bruns) and to Alexander 
De intellectu , fol. 144r (pp. 108-110 Bruns), that is, to the section about the ‘intellect from 
outside’ (vouc GupaGev). The anonymous’s preference for Alexander is also clearly shown by 
his comments, e. g. at fol. 88r: ‘Non ita sentit Alexander’ (on p. 96.17ff. Vitelli); 'vide in eo 
loco Alexandrum diligenter. Nam qui hunc locum intelligat, praeter eum nemo est ut agatur de 
re quam explicat’ (on p. 96.27 ff. Vitelli). 

49 A bold, but none the less attractive, hypothesis is that he (as well as the 
anonymous annotator of Alexander’s Quaestiones) was not only compiling file cards in Greek 
but also preparing himself to lecture publicly on the text in Greek, perhaps in a natural 
philosophy course, in which the text would be read out in Greek, as would at least some of the 
lecturer’s own introductory remarks, comments and paraphrases (see our Addendum). The 
whole topic of the teaching of Aristotelian texts in Greek during the Renaissance is in need of 
investigation. In France, this practice seems to have been introduced by Pierre Danes, to whom 
Trincavelli addressed the dedicatory letter at fol. 2r of his 1536 edition of Alexander’s 
Quaestiones : ‘Petro Danesio Victor Trincavellus’. See also the recent contribution to this 
problem by Luca Bianchi (1995), especially ‘Appendice 111: sull’insegnamento di Aristotele in 
greco’. 
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Addendum 

After a closure of over eight years, the Ambrosian Library in Milan is finally open again. I have 
therefore been able to examine its holdings of sixteen-century annotated editions of Aristotle 
and of his Greek commentators. This has enabled me to find two other parallel series of notes 
on the 1536 edition of Alexander of Aphrodisias’s Quaestiones, and to identify two scholars 
responsible for the hitherto anonymous manuscript annotations in the Braidense volumes. 

One of the Ambrosiana copies of the 1536 edition of Alexander’s Quaestiones (Bibl. Ambr. 
S.R. 454) is annotated with a series of variant readings in the hand of the Genoese medical 
doctor and bibliphile Giovanni Vincenzo Pinelli (1538-1601; see, for purposes of comparison, 
Pinelli’s copy of the Aldine edition of Aristotle in Bibl. Ambr. Inc. 374 1-12) which are very 
close to the ones in the Munich copy described above (Bayerische Staatsbibl., Res. 2° A. gr. 
b. 27). The handwritten notes throughout the volume are virtually identical to those of 
Vettori’s assistant, including the use of siglas as fa. (sc .iao)£ fol. 6v) and v. p. (12 v.). It 
seems that both sets of annotations derive from a common source. The only differencesbetween 
them come from Vettori’s own interventions: these are not found in the Ambrosiana volume; 
moreover, when a passage was emended by Vettori, his assistant sometimes refrained from 
changing it further. On the whole, both Vettori’s assistant and Pinelli, while annotating 
Alexander’s Quaestiones , seems here to follow their source quite closely. 

Another copy of the 1536 edition of the Quaestiones (Bibl. Ambr. S.R. 456/2) carries a 
series of notes which matches very closely the notes in the Braidense copy of this edition. 
These notes seem to have been made at different stages, as were, even more clearly, the 
Braidense notes. In this case, therefore, we are led to suppose a sort of co-operation or a long- 
lasting period of teaching, possibly in a seminar, rather than the mechanical derivation of 
marginalia from one copy to another. 

As for the Braidense notes on the Quaestiones, the hand can now be identified as that of 
Ottoviano Ferrari (b. Milan 1508; d. Milan 1586) who taught logic (1545/1548) and 
philosophy (1548-57), as a concurrens first of Branda Porro until 1552, then of Lucilio 
Filalteo) at the University of Pavia; he next taught in Milan at the Canobian Schools, whose 
foundation by Paolo Canobio he helped to promote. The procedure followed in these 
annotations, above all the extensive use of Greek and the frequent citation of parallel passages, 
is the same as that found in copies of books annotated by Ferrari held in the Ambrosiana. The 
hand of Ottaviano Ferrari can also be identified from a letter to the iureconsultus Bartolomeo 
Capra (to whom he dedicated his work De sermonibus exotericis, Venetiis ap. Aldi filium 
1575) on the back of which Ferrari wrote some notes on the Politics; the letter, with his 
autograph signature, is bound after f. 209 (renumbered as 1490) in the 1498 Aldine edition of 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, Economics, Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics 
(Bibl. Ambr.: inc. 373/e). This volume is full of manuscript Greek and Latin annotations 
written by Ferrari, who has also renumbered the pages from 1284 to 1602. I am grateful to Dr 
Massimo Rodella for drawing my attention to this volume. 

A similar method of annotation was adopted by Ferrari’s pupil, Cesare Rovida. Like 
Ferrari, Rovida was from Milan and taught in Pavia; he died in his thirties (around 1591-94) 
before any of his works appeared in print. He can now be identified as the annotator of the 
Braidense Simplicius On Physics and Themistius Opera Omnia (Bibl. Nazionale Braidense 
AO. XIV. 25; ibid. AO. XIV. 34; as mentioned above, notes on the Simplicius volume are 
almost entirely in Greek). Rovida also annotated many other books held in the Ambrosiana, 
including an exemplar of his teacher Ferrari’s De sermonibus exotericis ad Bartholomaeum 
Capram Ionnis Francisci f. lurisconsultum, Venetiis 1575 ap. Aldum (Bibl. Ambr. S.Q.D. 
VII. 37) which has an ex libris that is clearly in the same hand as the Braidense annotations (A 
specimen ofRovida’s Greek hand can be found in Cesare Pasini, Codici e frammenti greci 
dell'Ambrosiana, Rome 1997, plate 8, cod. Ambr. S 89 inf., fol. 18r, see also p. 47 fora 
description). 
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All this material opens a new chapter in sixteenth-century intellectual activity in northern 
Italy, with special reference to Milan and Pavia. The hypothesis that Greek texts might have 
been lectures on at least partly, in Greek (see above n. 49) seems now to be confirmed not only 
by the large number of annotations in Greek found throughout these volumes, but also by a 
short commentary to Aristotle’s Physics I—III written in Greek by Cesare Rovida and held in 
the Ambrosiana Library (MS Bibl. Ambr. S. 89 inf., fols 5-41). 


Editors’ corrigenda 

It should be noted that the handwriting in figures 3.2a-c (pp. 54-56) should be 
attributed to Ottoviano Ferrari and not to Cesare Rovida as printed; whereas 
Cesare Rovida. as indicated, is the author of the handwriting in figures 3.4 and 3.5 
(pp. 70-71). Both identifications are established in the Addendum at p. 74. 
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The cultural programmes of Alessandro 
Piccolomini and Sperone Speroni at the 
Paduan Accademia degli Infiammati in 

the 1540s 

Heikki Mikkeli 

The incidents at the Paduan academy 

On 1 October 1541 Paduan humanist Sperone Speroni was elected principe, 
president, of the Paduan academy, the Accademia degli Infiammati. The 
‘coronation’ of Speroni was set for the first of November. As was the custom, 
the new president was responsible for all the arrangements connected with the 
ceremony. However, the prevailing president, Alessandro Piccolomini, soon 
learned that Speroni was making none of the arrangements necessary for his 
installation, and that he in fact did not even plan to attend the ceremonies. 1 

When the date for the ceremony was close at hand, members of the 
Infiammati became worried about the fate of their academy. Another member of 
the academy, Benedetto Varchi, who was living in Bologna at the time, had 
proposed in a letter that Speroni’s election should be nullified and another 
principe chosen. 2 The original date for the ceremony had to be postponed, and 
Piccolomini went to see Speroni, in his villa outside Padua. After much 
persuasion the newly elected president consented to go through with the 
ceremony, although in a modified form. The ceremony also had to be 
postponed until 13 November. 

The original programme of academic activities in the Infiammati was wide in 
scope, embracing all seven liberal arts. Greek, Latin and Italian were regarded as 
official languages and thus both Italian and classical authors were read at its 
meetings. However, after being crowned as the principe , Speroni immediately 
set about reforming the rules of the academy. First, the use of the classical 
languages was entirely forbidden, and secondly, the subjects for discussion 
were limited to Italian authors and humanist disciplines. According to 
Bernardino Tomitano, one of the founding fathers of the academy, Speroni even 
wanted to strike out philosophy from the programme of the Infiammati, but the 

' See Piccolomini’s letters to Benedetto Varchi, in Cerreta (1957), pp. 261-4. 

2 Varchi reiterated his advice in a letter to Carlo Strozzi, dated 1 November 1541; 
see Samuels (1976), p. 618 (n. 81). 

3 On the organization and the rules of the Accademia degli Infiammati , see 
Maylender (1929), pp. 267-70; Bruni (1967), Samuels (1976) and Daniele (1989). 
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fierce opposition of the two Tuscan members of the academy, Benedetto 
Varchi and Alessandro Piccoiomini, foiled his attempt. 4 In the spring of 1542, 
Piccoiomini did not want to stay at Padua any longer, but followed his friend 
Varchi to Bologna, where they both studied natural philosophy under the 
guidance of Lodovico Boccadifero. 5 

Now, what can we read into these incidents at the Accademia degli 
Infiammati towards the end of 1541? Why was Speroni not eager to take the 
leadership of the academy? And why did he want to restrict the languagesused 
and, above all, the range of disciplines? In modern scholarship Speroni’s 
limitation of the subjects of the Infiammati has been interpreted as involving a 
purely formal question of the division of labour between different Paduan 
academic institutions. 6 At the University of Padua, the disciplines of theology, 
philosophy, law and medicine were taught, and thus it has been maintained that 
Speroni considered that there was no need to discuss these matters in the 
academy. The study of philosophy was retained only because of its usefulness 
in forming a good orator and poet. Another explanation even doubts whether 
this reform actually happened, and suggests that perhaps Tomitano, who was 
the main source for the claim that a reform took place, was only expressing his 
own ideas through Speroni. 7 

However, there may also have been other reasons for Speroni’s behaviour. 
Even if he was seeking to bring about a division of labour between the academy 
and the university, it was not the only reason, and, perhaps, not even the main 
one, for Speroni’s omission of the sciences from the programme of the 
Infiammati. In this article I intend to show by comparing their cultural 
programmes that the two presidents of the Paduan academy, Speroni and 
Piccoiomini, had in fact dissimilar ideas about the role and meaning of the arts 
and sciences. In the 1530s both of these authors had written treatises in which 
they discussed the education proper for a gentleman. In these texts, explicit 
programmes are also laid out regarding the role of the different disciplines in the 
education of citizens. 

Speroni's programme 

Sperone Speroni had already written, in 1530, a treatise entitled Del modo di 
studiare for young Luigi Cornaro at the request of the Cornaro family. Twelve 
years later Piccoiomini published his De la institutione di tutta la vita de l’homo 
nato nobile, e in citta libera for his young godson, Alessandro Colombini. Alter 
the publication of this book, Speroni accused Piccoiomini of literary theft, and 
in fact the publication of the book resulted in a final break between them. 
Speroni declared that Piccoiomini had copied the treatments of love and the 


4 Tomitano (1546), pp. 17-18. See also Poppi (1988), p. 100 (n. 10). 

5 Cerreta (I960), pp. 49-51. According to Samuels (1976), p. 629, Piccoiomini just 
‘sought a change of academic scene’. However, as we shall see, there may have been more 
serious reasons for his departure from Padua. 

6 Cerreta (1960), pp. 25-6; Fournel (1990), p. 150. 

7 Samuels (1976), pp. 601, 615. On Tomitano, see Daniele (1983). 
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family from his own treatise entitled Dialogo della vita attiva e contemplativa, 
which had been written two years earlier, but which was not published until 
later in 1542. 8 

Speroni’s text in Del modo di studiare contains a well-known defence of the 
vernacular against the Latin and Greek languages. However, the classification 
and the hierarchy of the disciplines outlined in Speroni’s text is more central to 
our concern than the defence of the vernacular. In Speroni’s view, the scholar 
can never reach intellectual satisfaction and happiness in metaphysics and 
natural philosophy, because the basic questions in these disciplines remain 
unsettled. On this issue Speroni seems to have followed his teacher Pietro 
Pomponazzi, who in 1516 had expressed similar ideas in his De immortalitate 
animae. 9 Speroni even compared the work of the metaphysician and the natural 
philosopher with the continuous labour of Sisyphus. Thus, a young gentleman, 
like Cornaro, should not bother too much to learn natural philosophy, because 
contemplative wisdom is not a proper profession for a mortal creature. 10 Instead 
he should concentrate on ethics, rhetoric, poetry and other humanistic 
disciplines which are far more important with regard to his later duties in 
society. Speroni presented his ideas even metaphorically and compared natural 
philosophy to an appetizer that one eats before the main dishes, that is, the 
humanistic disciplines." 

In his famous dialogue, Dialogo delle lingue, Speroni continues with the 
promulgation of the vernacular. Much emphasis has been laid on the fact that 
Speroni refers to one of his interlocutors, Peretto (that is, Pietro Pomponazzi), 
in a favourable tone. Much less attention, however, has been paid to the fact 
that at the very end of the dialogue Speroni speaks through the mouth of Pietro 
Bembo.' 2 In the last remark of Bembo’s, Speroni makes a clear difference 
between the use of the vernacular in the arts and its use in the sciences. In these 
lines Bembo claims that even if every peasant can learn to argue in the 
vernacular about philosophical and scientific matters, they still cannot learn to 
make poems or speeches. In some circumstances you must speak more 
ornamentally than in others, and thus it makes a huge difference whether your 
subjects are scientific or poetic. 13 The rhetorical means of speaking and 
persuasion are indeed important for Speroni, and thus the ‘simple’ language of 
the sciences differs essentially from the higher poetical use of language. 

Speroni’s attitude towards the speculative sciences becomes even clearer in a 
short fragment entitled Di che si debba scrivere oggidi in questa lingua volgare, 
ed a cui. 14 As the title of the text indicates, Speroni is dealing here with the 


Daniele (1989), pp. 40f. 

9 Davi (1989), pp. 102-3. On the theme of paideia and the education of gentlemen, 
see Poppi (1988). 

10 Speroni, Opere ii (1740), p. 494. 

11 Ibid., p. 491. See also Davi (1989), pp. 105f. 

12 Pietro Bembo, the ardent champion of the vernacular in Paduan academic circles, 
had departed for Rome a couple of years earlier. 

13 Speroni (1975), p. 132. 

The text has been included in Speroni’s collected works. See Speroni, Opere 
(1740), v pp. 445-6. 
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question to whom one should write in the vernacular and about which subject 
matters. In his view, we should not write in the vernacular about speculative 
philosophy or the sciences, because these subjects are extremely difficult and 
such matters have been treated well enough in Greek and Latin in already 
existing books. Instead we should concentrate on literature and the practical 
arts, where the results are for the benefit of mankind, such as the health of the 
body in medicine. 

Moreover, Speroni gives an explicit list of the subjects that are appropriate 
for vernacular treatises: empirical and mechanical matters, virtues and vices, the 
new world, romances, short stories, comedies, histories, medical matters, 
practices of the court, statutes of cities, lives of the saints and moderns, modern 
histories, matters of engineering and customs of the court. 15 The practical utility 
of the arts, then, is of crucial importance to Speroni, and thus the speculative 
disciplines seem too sterile and useless to him. Moreover, he adds that even the 
moral disciplines should not be treated in an Aristotelian manner which is far 
too subtle, but rather in a Ciceronian way. 

Piccolomini’s programme 

If we next turn our attention to Alessandro Piccolomini, we find quite a 
different cultural programme. 16 Piccolomini can be considered an exceptional 
writer for his time, if we compare him with some other sixteenth-century 
Aristotelians such as the Paduan professor Jacopo Zabarella (1533-89), who 
later in the century wrote mainly about natural philosophy and logic, in Latin, 
and in commentary form. 17 In fact, Piccolomini differs from Zabarella in all of 
these three points. First, his books cover an exceptionally wide range of topics 
from rhetoric, poetry and ethics to natural philosophy, mathematics, mechanics 
and even astronomy and geography. 18 Secondly, he was eager to promote the 
vernacular in his scientific writings. Thirdly, in regard to different topics, the 
form of his writings varies from dialogue to paraphrases and commentaries. 
Moreover, he did not concentrate solely on scientific subjects, but was also a 
popular playwright. However, Piccolomini and Zabarella had one thing in 
common: they both considered Aristotle the best guide in philosophical 
matters. 19 

In Piccolomini’s Institutione we find an apology for the active life of a 
citizen as opposed to the sterile contemplative mode of life, such as we find in 


15 Ibid., p. 446. See also Pozzi (1989), p. 67, and Daniele (1989), pp. 29-30. 

16 Alessandro Piccolomini (1508-78) was born in Siena and graduated in theology at 
the University of Siena in 1524. From 1538 on he studied philosophy at the University of 
Padua under Marcantonio Genua. In 1540 he became a member in the Accademia degli 
Infiammati. In 1542 Piccolomini studied philosophy under Lodovico Boccadiferoat Bologna 
and during the academic term 1545-46 he read moral philosophy at the University of Siena. 
Between 1546 and 1558 Piccolomini was in voluntary exile in Rome and after that he returned 
to Siena, where he spent the rest of his life. 

17 On Zabarella, see Mikkeli (1992). 

18 On Piccolomini’s works, see Lohr (1988a), pp. 329-30. 

19 For Piccolomini’s orientation, see Celse-Blanc (1987), p. 109. 
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Speroni’s Dialogo della vita attiva e contemplativa. 20 Piccolomini, however, 
placed much more value on the study of the sciences and metaphysics 
compared to Speroni. Moreover, for Piccolomini these subjects do not 
represent a kind of preparatory course in philosophy which may be useful in 
the higher studies of practical philosophy, but something that is of value in 
itself. The young gentleman or gentlewoman should in his or her education first 
learn the rudiments of logic, then proceed to mathematics, rhetoric and poetry. 
Finally, at the age of eighteen he or she should turn to natural philosophy and 
metaphysics, where he or she can learn the higher principles of natural and 
divine things necessary for his or her education and cultivation. I have used the 
form ‘he or she’ here deliberately because Piccolomini was eager to emphasize 
the importance of learning for women. 21 

Piccolomini wrote most of his scientific works in the vernacular, which was 
quite exceptional in the sixteenth century. For him, however, the use of 
vernacular was a conscious choice, which can be seen in the preface to his work 
on planetary theory. In the preface he wishes to make scientific knowledge 
available to people of modest as well as exceptional intellect. He stresses the 
use of‘our Tuscan language’ not because it is easier to explain scientific ideas in 
the vernacular, but because he wishes ‘to free us who are born in Italy of the 
need to learn foreign languages in order to acquire the sciences’. 22 In the preface 
of the vernacular La prima parte della filosojia naturale , Piccolomini accuses 
some writers who have explicitly denied the need to write of ‘the secrets of 
philosophy’ or of ‘the matters of nature’ in the language of the ordinary' 
people. He complained that they had attacked his attempts to make 
information accessible, because ‘they do not wish that knowledge should be 
found in the multitude’. 23 Instead all these scientific matters, in Piccolomini’s 
view, should be opened up also to common people in the language they 
understand. 

Piccolomini’s aims and intentions, or his cultural programme, can be seen 
clearly in a letter he wrote to Pietro Aretino in March 1541. In that letter he 
writes that he has already had for many months, or perhaps for even a year, the 
idea of translating into Italian the major classical scientific works. He stresses 
that he does not only mean by this the astrological and cosmological theories of 
Ptolemy, but also the whole field of philosophy, both ethics and natural 
philosophy, in an Aristotelian manner. He explicitly states that he is not going 
to make literal translations, but annotations and paraphrases of Aristotle’s 
works and his best Greek commentators as well, where they are needed. 24 


20 i 

On Speroni’s and Piccolomini’s text, see Belladonna (1972), Poppi (1988) and 
Buck (1991). 

For example, Piccolomini wrote a dialogue entitled Raffaella, or a Dialogue of 
the Fair Perfectioning of Ladies , in the English transl. (1968). 

Piccolomini (1558), preface (unpaginated); trans. from Suter (1969), p. 211. 

Piccolomini (1551), preface(unpaginated); trans. from Rossi (1991), p. 167. On 
the question of the ‘books of secrets’ tradition and knowledge accessible to all, see Eamon 
(1994). 

Piccolomini’s letter to Aretino on March 20, 1541, in Lettere scritte al Sig . 
Pietro Aretino da molti... (Venice 1552), ii, pp. 143-6. See Cerreta (1957), p. 255 (n. 32), 
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In the preface to his natural philosophy, Piccolomini claims also to be the 
lirst writer to have written in the vernacular about natural philosophy. He 
admits that certain authors may have discussed in their works some particular 
scientific problem or other, but no one before him had undertaken the task of 
writing philosophy from its beginnings as a continuous system. 25 In fact, after 
having returned to his native Florence, Benedetto Varchi had indeed given 
lectures on nature in the Tuscan language in 1547 at the Accademia Fiorentina , 2C 
In general, Piccolomini’s programme for making knowledge more accessible by 
using the vernacular can be called ‘cultural democratization’, 27 and it had 
apparent similarities with the programme Varchi tried to implement in Florence 
in the late 1540s. 28 

In spite of the clear goals, however, Piccolomini’s programme was 
sometimes unforeseeably difficult to carry out, partly because of the audience 
he had. Already in the spring of 1541 Varchi had lectured in the vernacular 
about Aristotle’s Ethics in the Accademia degli Infiammati. However, after a 
couple of lectures he had to change over to Latin, because his audience 
consisted partly of foreign students who were at Padua and who did not 
understand Italian well enough. In a letter dated March of the same year, 
Alessandro Piccolomini complained to Varchi that the academy had many 
foreign members and listeners, but not enough Italians. 29 

In fact, Speroni’s reform and the prohibition of Latin in the Academy led to 
a diminution of international scholarship in the Paduan academy and was, 
perhaps, one of the main reasons for the closing of the whole academy within a 
couple of years. When Varchi welcomed Leone Orsini, the first principe of the 
Accademia degli Infiammati, as a guest to his lecture in Florence in 1545, the 
activities of the Paduan academy had already withered. As a matter of fact, 
Speroni may have been the last president of the Infiammati in 1542, for there 
are no records which indicate that he had a successor. 50 

Piccolomini’s attitude to Aristotle 

Piccolomini’s attitude to Aristotle can be considered a creative one, he was not 
just ‘a popularizer of science' as sometimes has been claimed. 51 In his 
philosophy there are passages where he wanted to combine the philosophy of 
Aristotle and Plato. 32 As is well known, such syncretistic tendencies were 


and Cerreta (I960), pp. 35-41. On Pietro Aretino and his role in the Paduan academy, see 
Cairns (1985). 

25 Piccolomini (1551), preface (unpaginated). 

26 These lectures are contained in the collected works of Benedetto Varchi. See 
Varchi, Oqere (1859), pp. 648-60. 

2 Riccardo Scrivano has used the term in Scrivano (1964). 

28 Samuels (1976), pp. 621-3. On Varchi’s life and career, see Pirotti (1971), 
Mendelsohn (1982), Ballerini (1991). 

29 Cerreta (1957), p. 258; see also Samuels (1976), p. 630. 

30 Samuels (1976), pp. 628-9. 

For example, in Suter (1969), p. 210. 

For example, in his annotations to Aristotle’s Poetics ; see Scrivano (1964), p. 75. 
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typical of many sixteenth-century authors. However, unlike some other 
sixteenth-century Aristotelians, he felt no need to defend the ideas of Aristotle 
as such. In the preface, dedicated to Pope Julius III, of a later edition of his 
Dellafilosofia naturale (1585), Piccolomini points this out clearly: 

I imitate Aristotle the better by dropping him every time that sense will 
openly show me the contrary, as, e.g., it is necessary to do in regard to the 
fact that people live below the equator... 1 do not think that I can 
reasonably be held to be less the Aristotelian on this account, for such is the 
true path of Aristotle’s philosophizing. For the sake of reason and sense he 
puts aside any philosopher whatsoever - he even opposes Plato himself, his 
teacher, in the interests of truth when there is need/ 3 


Where Piccolomini considered he had found mistakes in Aristotle’s text, he was 
eager to correct them. Thus, for example, for him it was possible to write a 
treatise critical of Aristotle’s ideas entitled Della grandezza della terra et 
dell ’acqua (1558). 

In this text he wanted to disprove Aristotle’s theories with regard to the 
relative amounts of earth and water in the universe. According to this 
Aristotelian teaching, the quantity of the elements decreased as they became 
less dense and descended toward the Earth. By this reasoning, the sphere of 
water is actually greater in quantity than the sphere of ground it covers and 
surrounds. In Aristotle’s view, the inhabitable earth was only a little island 
rising out of a vast sphere of water. Piccolomini rejected this doctrine on what 
he regarded as empirical evidence. For example, he stated that mariners had 
found by their soundings, generally speaking, that ground lies but a short 
distance below the surface of the sea. Also we know now, Piccolomini wrote, 
what the ancients did not know: that the sea is not ‘an ocean’, embracing the 
earth, but rather it is ‘a mediterranean’, an inland sea. Therefore, the total 
quantity of earth exceeds that of water. 34 As we know today, in this conclusion 
Piccolomini was correct, for the total volume of the earth is greater than the 
total volume of its water. 

Piccolomini maintains that the form of any treatise is dependent on the 
subject matter in question. In the preface to his paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, he acknowledged that he had previously in his books mostly used the 
commentary form, but that the contents of rhetoric require another form of 
writing. 35 Thus, he chose the paraphrase because it allowed him to make long 
digressions in order to strengthen and clarify Aristotle’s opinions by adding 
arguments and examples of his own. Already, earlier in the same preface he had 
praised Aristotle’s style or method of exposition as being straightforward and 
free from rhetorical embellishments, preferring it to Plato’s poetic style which 
veiled the truth with obscure fables. 


33 Piccolomini (1585), last sentences of the dedicatory epistle (unpaginated); trans. 
from Suter(1969), p. 219. 

34 Suter (1969), pp. 219-20. 

Piccolomini (1565), preface. 
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Piccolomini raises also the question why Aristotle has for so many centuries 
dominated the field of learning in the universities. He came to the conclusion 
that this was the case not because of Aristotle’s superiority in learning, but for 
another reason: 

But we shall clearly see that the true reason for Aristotle’s superiority is 
none other than the method, that is the way of presentation that he has 
followed in his books: he has presented and expounded the matters of his 
treatises in a clear, neat, proper and ordered manner, free from superfluities, 
without enveloping them in obscure fables or veiling them with poetical 
imagery (senza velo di poetica imitatione) and, lastly, without masking them 
with rhetorical ornaments (senza maschera di retorico ornamentof 6 

In Piccolomini’s view, Aristotle’s unrhetorical style of writing was the most 
suitable for the study of nature. He warned natural philosophers against using 
rhetorical trappings which would unnecessarily increase the natural difficulty of 
discovering what is hidden in nature. 37 Thus, we can see that Piccolomini’s ideas 
are almost opposite to Speroni’s idea concerning the ornamentally decorated 
and ‘higher’ poetical use of the vernacular. 

As a matter of fact, Piccolomini was not eager to promote translations in all 
fields of study. In the aforementioned preface he denounced the inadequacy of 
the previous translations of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. He argued that translators had 
corrupted and made a mess of the Aristotelian text either by producing an 
unintelligible word-for-word translation or by giving a misleading interpretation 
of their own: 

I found that they [the previous translators] had really not translated, but 
rather corrupted the whole text, since most of the passages had been either 
painted ( depinti ) or misunderstood {contra il vero sentimento intesi). By 
‘painted’ I mean those passages which the translators, being aware that they 
do not understand them, transpose from one language to the other by using 
the same number of words in the same order. As a result, since different 
languages require different arrangements of words and different forms of 
locution, those passages which are translated so closely to the original are 
rendered unintelligible, besides being misunderstood by the translators 
themselves. This is the way in which the translators paint the passages 
which they are aware they do not understand. On the other hand, as far as 
those passages are concerned which they presume that they understand 
though they do not, they depart from the author’s true meaning 38 

In the earlier works dealing with logic, natural philosophy, mechanics and so 
on, Piccolomini had - in his own words - chosen a free style where the main 
goal was to make matters easier. But in expounding Aristotle’s Rhetoric it was 
necessary not only ‘to show clearly, to penetrate, to expand and to disentangle 
its substance and its pith and marrow’, but also ‘to explain step by step 
Aristotle’s meaning and mind’. Thus, Piccolomini chose the paraphrase as his 


j6 Ibid., translation from Crombie and Carugo (1988), p. 13. 

37 Piccolomini (1565) p. 2. 

38 Ibid., p. 3; cited from Crombie and Carugo (1988), p. 14, my insertion. 
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method of exposition, since this was ‘most suited to express the author’s mind 
by sometimes freely expanding the original in order to unveil and show the 
substance of his ideas without ever departing from him’. 39 The kind of 
paraphrase adopted by Piccolomini was one that allowed him to make long 
digressions in order to strengthen and clarify Aristotle’s opinions by adding 
arguments and examples of his own. 

Piccolomini’s cultural programme can in fact be compared with Girolamo 
Fabricius’s (1533-1619) ‘Aristotelian project’ at the University of Padua a few 
decades later. Fabricius’s aim was to incorporate the new study of anatomy 
into the Aristotelian system of arts and sciences. 40 However, Fabricius also 
differs from Piccolomini in some respects. He worked in a university milieu and 
did not have any need to write in the vernacular. Moreover, his idea of 
anatomical knowledge relied more on sense perception than on theoretical 
natural philosophy. Both innovative programmes, however, were built on the 
same Aristotelian system of the arts and sciences, and thus show the flexibility 
of the Aristotelian philosophical system in the Renaissance. 

The role of the academies 

What then can we conclude from this comparison of Speroni’s and 
Piccolomini’s ideas? First, even if the main task of the Accademia degli 
Infiammati at the beginningof the 1540s was the promotion of the vernacular, 
the members of the Paduan academy had quite dissimilar ideas about education 
and culture. Compared with the more conventionally humanistic programme of 
Speroni, the one Piccolomini and Varchi shared was far more radical. Above all, 
it encouraged the dissemination of scientific knowledge even to the uneducated 
groups of society at a time when the justification for such a programme was not 
self-evident. Moreover, the comparison between these two programmes can 
perhaps shed new light on the complicated relationship between humanism and 
science at the beginning of the sixteenth century which has recently received 
increasing attention. 

Even if the humanists had no single approach to nature or attitude towards 
science in general, they had, as Anthony Grafton, for example, has pointed out, 
a major influence on the formation of new attitudes towards nature and its 
study. Grafton argues that the humanists, in short, were not creators of a new 
science, but of a new culture. Those who shared its values confronted the world 
of nature as well as that of books with a new freshness and independence - and 
in doing so they created one of the preconditions for the Scientific Revolution. 41 
Perhaps Alessandro Piccolomini can be considered one of the promotors of this 
‘new culture’, to use Grafton’s terminology, and thus programmes such as 
Piccolomini’s can shed new light on the path from scientific humanism to the 
Scientific Revolution 42 


39 

40 

41 


Ibid., p. 8; cited from Crombie and Carugo (1988), p. 15. 
Cunningham (1985), passim. 

Grafton (1990), p. 103. 
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The difference between Speroni and Piccolomini lay in their valuation of the 
subject matter: what kind of subjects should be investigated and taught, and 
correspondingly, what kind of disciplines should be practised? In Piccolomini’s 
view, the citizens of Italian city-states should also be educated in matters of 
theoretical science. Speroni, however, thought that education in the humanistic 
disciplines and practical sciences was far more important. Both of these authors 
relied in fact on the Aristotelian distinction between the theoretical, practical 
and productive disciplines, but they drew quite different conclusions about the 
value of different disciplines. Writers like Piccolomini are indeed excellent 
examples of the various creative uses Aristotle’s texts were put to in the 
Renaissance, and thus they confirm Charles B. Schmitt’s claim that perhaps we 
should speak of Renaissance Aristotelianisms in the plural instead of in the 
singular. 43 

Moreover, the incidents at the Accademia degli Infiammati may also cast 
light on the changes in humanistic values during the first part of the sixteenth 
century. According to a widely accepted distinction, sixteenth-century 
academies were ‘literary academies’ and thus different by nature from the 
‘scientific academies’of the seventeenth century. 44 However, the two cultural 
programmes of Piccolomini and Speroni that were developed in the same 
academy at the same time may lead one to question this distinction. Naturally 
the Accademia degli Infiammati 45 or the Accademia Fiorentina 46 were not 
modern experimental scientific institutions, and in this sense the early Italian 
academies were indeed ‘literary’. However, the objects of interest in the early 
Italian academies were far more wide-ranging than has been commonly thought, 
and thus, in spite of these resemblances, perhaps we should not interpret the 
aims of all academies and all academicians in a similar manner. 47 The dispute 
between Speroni and Piccolomini shows us that different aims could emerge at 
the same academy at the same time. 


43 Schmitt (1983), p. 10. 

44 On the roles of the early academies, see Cochrane (1985) and Chambers (1995). 

45 On the Accademia degli Infiammati in regard to other Venetian academies, see 
Lowry (1985). 

46 On the Accademia Fiorentina , see De Gaetano (1976). 

47 See also the testimony offered by other Italian academies in Eamon (1994) and 
Findlen (1994). 



Chapter 5 


Antistrophic rhetoric: Aristotelian 
rhetoric in Renaissance Rome and 

Padua 

Jean Dietz Moss 

Until recently historians of rhetoric have tended to see the Renaissance mainly 
from the standpoint of Cicero and Ciceronians. Style, figures of speech, how to 
achieve copia were said to be the chief concerns of rhetoric in the age of 
eloquence. But even as the first flush of humanistic enthusiasm began to fade, 
another less frequently marked trend emerged, particularly in Italy, a growing 
fascination with what the Philosopher had to say about rhetoric in his Art of 
Rhetoric. Although Aristotle’s work had been translated into Latin in the High 
Middle Ages, it had had little effect then on the discipline itself. 1 

About 1475-77 the printing of George of Trebizond’s twenty-year-old 
translation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric signalled new interest in that work, but 
Trebizond was really more concerned to convey the Byzantine sophistic and 
Ciceronian tradition and he had done so in an earlier book of his own on 
rhetoric, Rhetoricorum libri V (1433-34). His translation of Aristotle, however, 
was reprinted numerous times in the sixteenth century and soon other 
translations and commentaries appeared. 

Although Paul Oskar Kristeller and Charles Schmidt have labored to show 
that the Peripatetic tradition in philosophy remained continuous even after its 
highpoint in the thirteenth century, in the field of rhetoric studies scholars have 
largely ignored the existence of a pedagogical tradition that drew upon Aristotle 
as well as Cicero for the teaching of rhetorical argumentation. The writings 
examined in this study spring from the center of a conversation with Aristotle 
that engaged scholars of Rome and Padua in the Renaissance. The authors were 
well-known pedagogues and each in his own way explored the significance of 
Aristotelian rhetoric for his contemporaries. Ludovico Carbone, product of the 
Roman Jesuit tradition, exploited the disputation genre in one of his works to 
capture the range of opinion on the meanings embedded in Aristotle’s 


1 The reception of Aristotle’s Rhetoric is discussed by numerous scholars in 
Fortenbaugh and Mirhady (1994). Larry Green’s article in that work (1994) is particularly 
relevant. James J. Murphy discusses reception in the Middle Ages in Murphy (1974), 97-101. 
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statements about the nature of rhetoric. In another book he devoted 650 pages 
of exposition to rhetorical and dialectical invention, amplifying and illustrating 
every element germane to the topic. His Paduan contemporary, Antonio 
Riccobono, provided an illuminating paraphrase and interpretation of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, followed by several essays that explain key points in that 
work. 

The title of this essay was prompted by the famous and perplexing first 
sentence of Aristotle’s Rhetoric : ‘Rhetoric is the counterpart of dialectic’. 
Among modern translators, both W. Rhys Roberts and John Henry Freese 
render antistrophos as ‘counterpart’, whereas George Kennedy prefers to retain 
the Greek term. Kennedy explains that it could be translated as ‘correlative’ 
and ‘coordinate’, since it originated in the Greek choral lyric where an 
antistrophos responded to the strophe in different words but the same metre. 2 
In the Renaissance, Trebizond took that same line in his Latin translation, 
rendering the focal sentence: ‘rhetorica cum dialectica convertitur’, explaining in 
a scholium that rhetoric is a simulacrum, an imitation, of dialectic. 3 

Larry Green’s rich account of the history of interpretation of the term 
antistrophos traces it in the text of commentators on Aristotle’s Rhetoric from 
ancient times to the present. 4 Green finds difficulty with Kennedy’s notion 
that the term is explained by the analogous ‘antistrophe’ of Greek choral 
practice in which choristers danced to the right in reciting the strophe, to the 
left for the antistrophe. Noting that the strophe and antistrophe were followed 
by an epode delivered with the choristers standing still, Green points out that 
the epode was necessary to complete the exchange. Moreover, he notes that 
Aristotle used antistrophe frequently (more than 150 times in the Analytics and 
the Topics), and in each case he does much more than signal mere 
correspondence to something else. His usage is more reminiscent of the action 
of the epode in ‘turning back’ attention to the implications of the antistrophe 
for the strophe. Aristotle indicates a logical transformation, a convertibility, in 
the relations of one part to another, as in such things as definitions, statements 
or propositions. ‘No man is an animal’ implies no animal is a man. Green’s 
illustrations from Aristotle support his interpretation of the implications of the 
term as the Peripatetics understood it. 

A recent philosophical essay by Jacques Brunschwig offers invaluable aid to 
scholars interested in how Aristotle must have conceived of the arts of dialectic 
and rhetoric. 5 Brunschwig directs his attention to some of the problems 


Roberts (1954); Aristotle (1926); Kennedy (1992). A full discussion of the 
translations of the Rhetoric may be found in Brandes (1989). 

3 Monfasani (1984), p. 465. 

4 Green (1990). 

5 Brunschwig discusses this in Rorty (1996), 34-55; and in Furley and Nehamas 
(1994), 57-96. The first is an abridgement of the second. His study is invaluable for scholars 
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engendered by Aristotle’s opening statement in the Rhetoric , whereby the 
philosopher would seem to imply more similarities between the arts than exist 
in the two texts he authored on these subjects. Brunschwig argues that the 
differences between the structure and content of the Rhetoric and the Topics 
probably resulted from several factors: the state of these arts at the time of 
Aristotle’s composition of the texts, the differing aims and content of the arts, 
and the disparate audiences for the two works. He notes that in the Rhetoric 
Aristotle worked in the midst of a tradition, correcting what he saw as its 
errors, but being led by the preexisting art whose province was persuasive 
discourse for the public forum. In the Topics he actually created a systematic 
art from his observations of apparently universal methods of reasoning and saw 
it as a philosophical instrument, which would generally be exercised in an 
academic forum. This helps to explain why Aristotle presumes knowledge of 
the Topics in the Rhetoric, yet the Topics does not serve as a model of structure 
or content for the Rhetoric, a work he labored over for many years. 

Historians of rhetoric have also recently turned their attention to the content 
of Aristotle's antistrophic claims for rhetoric: Peter Mack in a monograph, 
Renaissance Argument: Valla and Agricola, and Jan M. van Ophuijsen in an 
essay, ‘Where Have the Topics Gone?’ 6 These works make evident that part 
of the historic problem of interpreting the opening sentence of the Rhetoric was 
a lack of knowledge of, or interest in, the entire corpus of Aristotle’s Organon, 
especially his Posterior Analytics and its relation to the Topics. 

In the late Middle Ages a concentration on the formal character of reasoning, 
described in the Prior Analytics, coupled with a fascination with terms, 
puzzles, and paradoxes of logic, such as that enshrined in the logic of Peter of 
Spain, shunted attention away from the significance of the material aspects of 
argument discussed in the later books of the Organon. The thrust of such 
interests also led to differences in the referents for dialectic and logic. For 
scholars who concentrated on the more formal aspects of argument, logic meant 
dialectic, or dialectic and the Prior Analytics, where the formal aspects of the 
syllogism were laid out. The lack of specificity of the term ‘logic’ tended to 
obscure the differences that Aristotle saw as caused by different aims, 
contents, and contexts of reasoning which he describes in other treatises of the 
Organon. These differences, however, had been stressed by earlier scholars, 
Arabic commentators on Aristotle and by thirteenth-century philosophers such 
as Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas and their disciples. 7 


long puzzled by the lack of referenceto the Rhetoric in Aristotle’s work on dialectic and the 
disparate treatment he gives to the topoi in each. 

6 Mack (1993); Ophuijsen’s article is in Fortenbaugh and Mirhady (1994), 131-73. 

Thomas Aquinas treats the nature of dialectic and clearly separates it from rhetoric 
and sophistry' in his Foreword to his Commentary on the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle, 
Aquinas (1970), p. 232-3. William A. Wallace discusses these differences in Wallace (1988), 
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In the Renaissance the problem was dissolved by humanist scholars such as 
Lorenzo Valla, Rudolph Agricola and Peter Ramus. The first of these criticized 
the foundations of Aristotle’s dialectic and attempted to replace it with his 
more common-sense view of the topics and of argumentation. 8 The latter two 
scholars desired to reform the arts by eliminating the parallels between dialectic 
and rhetoric and emphasizing the differences. The result was to take away from 
rhetoric invention, which it had traditionally shared with dialectic, and add to 
the reconstituted dialectic the second of rhetoric’s traditional parts, 
arrangement. Thus rhetoric was left with only two of its former five parts, 
namely, style and delivery. In thus simplifying the teaching of these arts they 
hoped to make them more teachable. In the following century Carbone and 
Riccobono tried to retain what they held to be Aristotle’s conception of the 
aims of these disciplines and, at the same time, make both rhetoric and dialectic 
in their classical forms relevant to contemporary needs. Their writings offer not 
only a unique synthesis of humanist and scholastic thought in the later period, 
but they provide remarkably clear counter-positions to those expressed by 
Valla, Agricola and Ramus. Contrary to the reformers of the arts, Carbone and 
Riccobono regarded Aristotle’s conception of the categories and the predicables 
as necessary foundations for an understanding of antistrophic rhetoric. 

Both Italian rhetors were fully cognizant of the Peripatetic tradition. Writing 
in the last two decades of the sixteenth century, Riccobono, teaching at Padua, 
and Carbone, at Perugia, analysed the substance of dialectic and rhetoric in a 
way that took advantage of the nuances implied in Aristotle’s Organon , but 
they did so with full command of the commentative history, of classical 
literature and of the concerns driving those who wanted to simplify the trivium. 

To appreciate the controversy stimulated by the first sentence of the 
Rhetoric and to clarify terminology employed in this study, we here review 
briefly the nature of the Organon and the place of dialectic in it as seen by 
these Peripatetics of the Renaissance. They taught that in the works of the 
Organon, Aristotle describes what is characteristic of valid reasoning. The first 
work. Categories, discusses the basic referents of terms in modes of being: 
substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, location, condition, activity 
and passivity. On Interpretaion describes ways of combining these terms in 
propositions, while the Analytics treat reasoning with propositions when the 
aim is certainty or truth. For this aim reasoning must be both formally and 

244-54. Albert the Great treats the content of dialectics in his commentary, In Libros 
Topicorum, Lib. 1, tract. 1, cap. 2; tract. 3. cap. 1. Albertus Magnus (1890). Wallace offers 
an English translation in Wallace (1996). 

8 Peter Mack discusses Valla’s logic and his view of rhetoric in Mack (1993), chs 
2-5. Valla is also treated by Vasoli (1968), pp. 28-77; and Salvatore 1. Camporeale discusses 
Valla’s logic throughout Camporeale (1972). Lisa Jardine gives a brief account of logic and its 
relation to rhetoric in Jardine (1988). The views of these Renaissance scholars are summarized 
in Moss (1996). particularly pp. 188-9. 
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materially valid. Aristotle addresses the first kind of validity in the Prior 
Analytics and the second in the Posterior Analytics. In the latter work he 
explains that if the premises of a correctly formed syllogism consist of causes 
or principles known to be true, these create an unassailable argument, what he 
terms ‘necessary demonstration’ or simply ‘demonstration’. Demonstrations 
are most readily attained in mathematics, less frequently in natural philosophy. 

In cases where certainty is elusive - where knowledge of causes or of basic 
principles is not forthcoming - credible opinion and probabilities observed in 
things can be surveyed with the aid of the topoi, topics in English. These are 
derived from the way the mind seems naturally to reason, that is, by defining 
and dividing. The four basic topics - genus, differentia or species, property and 
accident - permit consideration of a wide range of probable arguments for and 
against a proposition. The topics can also be used to arrive at causes or first 
principles in a science. Aristotle referred to this investigative process as 
dialectic, seeing it as a refinement of the earlier question-answer method 
employed by Socrates and Plato. As he described it in the Topics, dialectical 
inquiry addresses abstract, general, or universal questions, those generally 
found in the speculative sciences of natural philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, 
politics, and, in the Christian era, theology. The topics provided points of 
inquiry whereby the inquirer could consider opinions on all sides of a question. 
Sophistic reason was also treated by Aristotle in the last book of the Organon , 
titled De sophisticis elenchis. 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric, in first comparing rhetoric with dialectic, emphasizes 
the two activities it shares with its sister art, discovery or invention and 
argument. Rhetoric in concert with dialectic examines both sides of an issue and 
bases its arguments on opinion. It likewise employs topics, termed ‘common 
topics’ ( koinoi topoi ) because they are common to all subjects. These range 
from the four dialectical topics to others derived from them - relationship, 
opposites, similars, antecedent, precedent, etc. Unlike dialectic, however, as 
Aristotle pointed out, rhetoric avails itself of other proofs besides logical 
argument, logos. It has at its disposal the character of the speaker, ethos, and 
emotion, pathos, stirred in the audience. These ‘artistic’ proofs are what gives 
rhetoric its persuasive edge. 

Whether rhetoric, like dialectic, belongs to the logical arts of the Organon 
was a matter of controversy in the Middle Ages. Some earlier medieval scholars 
included it: Isidore of Seville, John the Scot, Gerbert and Cassiodorus. So did 
the Arab Peripatetic commentators al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Avicenna, and Averroes, 
as well as Maimonides, Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas. 9 All of them 


9 Mckeon (1942). Albert’s account can be found in Albert the Great, Opera omnia , 
vols 1, 2; Deborah Black explicates the Arab viewpoints in Black (1990), ch. 1, particularly 
pp. 1—4; for Thomas’s view see Wallace (1988). 
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of them classified the Rhetoric with the logical treatises because, like the 
Topics, it treats of probable reasoning, topoi, and conceives its subjects as 
unlimited. These scholars cite Aristotle’s characterization of rhetoric’s forms of 
reasoning, the example and the enthymeme, as mirroring the inductive and 
deductive process of formal argument. Although rhetoric’s aim is to affect an 
audience, it is concerned with what is probably true. Continuing in this vein, 
these authors declare that the Poetics also deserves to be classified as a logical 
treatise because it treats the plausible and strives to bring home a universal 
truth by means of particulars. Our Renaissance authors appear to follow this 
tradition as well. 

What happened to the Aristotelian conception of rhetoric as antistrophic to 
dialectic over the ages is complex, but its history is germane to the discussion 
of our Renaissance authors. The conception was strongest among the Greeks 
during the eminence of Aristotle’s Lyceum, when distinctions were discerned 
and employed for rhetoric, dialectic and the canons of logic. By the Roman 
period these became less distinct as Ciceronian rhetoric assumed center stage 
among the intellectual arts. Richard McKeon in his timeless article in Speculum 
in 1942 has shed the most light on the shifting relationship of these two arts. 10 
He notes that the nature of logic and rhetoric were generally seen through the 
definitions and principles Cicero articulated from the Roman period through the 
Middle Ages and into the Renaissance. In the early Middle Ages, Aristotle’s 
Topics were practically unknown and the encyclopedists were heavily 
influenced by Cicero’s treatment. Boethius’s commentaries on Aristotle’s logic 
were also in part influenced by Ciceronian conceptions and these guided the 
later conception of logic and dialectic as synonymous. 11 Boethius carried on 
Cicero’s division of logic into two parts: judgment or analysis (as the Greeks 
called it) and discovery. 12 But Aristotle’s distinctions regarding demonstrative 
reasoning as explained in the Posterior Analytics were lost until the twelfth 
century. 

Although the twelfth-century Renaissance recovered the full Organon along 
with the illuminating Arabic commentaries noted above, this did not mean that 
rhetoric was restored to her ancient place as the counterpart of dialectic. 
Instead the Rhetoric was most often seen as a useful supplement to the Ethics 
and Politics in the teaching of moral philosophy. Dialectic was the preferred 
intellectual tool for philosophical investigation; the political and judicial arena 
commanded by an antistrophic rhetoric afforded rare opportunities for its 
exercise. Thus rhetoric was relegated to a place just above grammar as one of 

10 McKeon (1942), p. 124. 

11 The major sources of Boethius’s appropriation of Aristotelian logic are Eleonore 
Stump’s translations and commentaries. Stump (1978), (1988); see also Green-Pedersen 
(1984). 


12 


McKeon (1942), p. 132. 
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the basic language arts. The technique of invention which rhetoric shared with 
dialectic became a mere mechanical process of memorization of commonplaces 
regurgitated for school declamations or for encomia but for little else. 

By the early Renaissance, new opportunities for the exercise of rhetoric 
emerged, and impatience with scholastic exercises and boredom with 
metaphysical debates now caused dialectic to languish and rhetoric to flourish. 
The recovery of classical Greek and Latin orations and the letters of Cicero and 
Seneca brought new interest in rhetoric, particularly in the part of rhetoric 
dealing with style. 

It was at this juncture that Valla and Agricola decided that the old system of 
teaching dialectic and rhetoric needed reform. Metaphysical considerations need 
not burden the teaching of logic and rhetoric. The differences between dialectic 
and demonstration, and even the conception of demonstration, disappeared in 
Agricola’s and Ramus’s work. The topoi again became popular devices, but 
these were not conceptualized in the Aristotelian way as logical prompts for 
discovering arguments but in the Ciceronian manner as techniques for 
discovering things. 

Agricola criticized Aristotle for narrowness in his treatment of the topics or 
predicables, for thinking that everything is contained within one of the four 
terms (Agricola I.i.3) and for sloppiness in seemingly mixing one with 
another.' 3 He did not see (as Cicero before him did not) that for Aristotle the 
predicables were simply ways of thinking. The dynamic power behind 
Aristotle’s notion of the topos (Rhetoric 2.i) became for Agricola a mould 
whose origin was a thing, a separate place holding each argument. He thus 
seems to look to the Categories as mediated by Boethius for his basic 
understanding of the topics. Boethius, too, had divided topics into internal and 
external as relating to the substance of a thing. But the categories were for 
Aristotle the notions of being as it appears to us in the things of this world, 
while the predicables were what we think or say about these things. Of course, 
these topics are related by the mind to things, but the things do not contain our 
thoughts. Our conceptions are mental and fluid. The ancient metaphor for the 
strategy topos had become in fact a physical place. The creation of arguments 
was thus dependent on the physical paradigm. Arguments became formulas for 
information residing in pigeonholes called places. Cicero distinguished two 
classes of topics for logic - intrinsic and extrinsic - and for rhetoric, two 

13 Agricola (1515); J. R. McNally has translated parts of this text, in McNally 
(1967). Mack (1993) contains an excellent appraisal of Agricola, showing its affinity to Cicero, 
but he does not note the underlying foundation of Agricola’s thought as thing-based. This is 
what makes Agricola’s system mechanical. The reforms of Ramus are also discussed therein. 
Ong (1958) gives the definitive treatment of Ramus and discusses his debt to Agricola. Ong 
sees Agricola as deriving his view of the topics from Aristotle’s Topics, but without 
understanding the topics as strategies of thinking. Agricola views them as ‘notes of a thing’ 
within a spatial concept (p. 118). 
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different classes - topics of persons or actions. Boethius adopted a similar 
classification but with more nuances in the dialectical topics and he added a 
third class to the rhetorical topics - things associated with the action. All three 
are complicated by his designation of the rule (maximal proposition) to be 
applied for the topic (differentia) of reasoning. In this he relied not only on his 
interpretation of Aristotle but upon Cicero and the Greek commentator 
Themistius. 14 These same authorities figure often in the discussions of 
Renaissance commentators. 

Both Agricola and Ramus appropriated the various topics of Boethius and 
Cicero for their lists of places but eliminated any differences between dialectical 
and rhetorical topics and also of the rule-governed application of the topics. 
The Ciceronian-Boethian conception of the places is treated in different ways 
by our two Peripatetic Renaissance rhetoricians, as we shall see in the 
exposition of their views. 

The issue of whether there need be two arts of invention, and if so how they 
might differ, is not as antiquated a consideration today as might appear, for it 
lies at the heart of the continuing debate over the role of rhetoric in 
philosophical and scientific discourse. Implicit in the position expressed by 
many modern academicians that rhetoric permeates all discourse is the generally 
unrecognized corollary that dialectical discourse can really not be effected; it is 
simply a fond illusion. Surprisingly, however, in this Renaissance controversy 
over the nature of rhetoric, none of the disputants denied the existence of 
dialecticalargument. 

Demonstration, or the lack of it, dialectical and rhetorical reasoning, were to 
figure prominently in the major philosophical debate of the late Renaissance: 
Copernicus’s heliocentric thesis. And, strangely enough, both Carbone and 
Riccobono had links with Galileo and the principles of argumentation that 
ground their teachings he seems to have absorbed, as I have suggested in my 
Novelties in the Heavens , 15 

Carbone on rhetoric and dialectic 

For the purpose of illuminating our subject, Ludovico Carbone is the more 
important of the two authors whose opinions we will examine. His extensive 
writings on rhetoric and logic are important because they are very detailed and 
because they preserve Jesuit teachings of this period. We know little about his 
life beyond the facts of his education, his teaching at the University of Perugia 
and the time of his death, around 1597. 


' 4 Stump explains the maximal propositions and the differentia,Stump (1978), pp. 

180-204. 

15 Moss (1993), pp. 5-11. 
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Carbone studied at the newly formed Collegio Romano in the early 1560s 
and his approach to rhetoric was influenced by two Spanish Jesuits, Cipriano 
Soarez, responsible for shaping the curriculum of the lower studies of the Jesuit 
schools, and Peter John Perpinian, a co-labourer with Soarez in schools in 
Portugal before he came to Rome to teach in the Collegio. Carbone says that he 
became acquainted with the text of Soarez, De arte rhetorica (1562), even 
before it was printed. 16 It was subsequently adopted in all of the Jesuit colleges 
and reprinted an incredible 134 times in 45 cities over 173 years. 17 

Soarez, according to Lawrence Flynn, wrote the manual to provide 
something missing in the humanities courses. The humanistic reordering of the 
trivium by the Jesuits placed humanities in the middle position between 
grammar and the formal study of rhetoric, deleting logic from these early 
studies. 18 What Soarez thought was required was an introduction to the 
rhetorical theory students would encounter in reading the classics in the 
humanities course. Accordingly, he developed a primer that drew on definitions 
and examples primarily excerpted from Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian. 

On this elementary level Soarez describes the nature of dialectic and 
rhetoric, noting the obvious similarities and differences: that both arts treat 
argumentation, but that dialectic is more concise and scrupulous than rhetoric. 
Departing from the rule-governed approach of the Ciceronian-Boethian inspired 
pedagogues, he recaptures the Aristotelian notion of the topics as heuristic, 
teaching that these are simply ‘signs which remind us of what we ought to 

. . . IQ 

investigate . 

Peter Perpinian, who was brought to the Collegio as professor of rhetoric 
and remained there from 1561-65, probably taught Carbone during this time. 
Responsible fora popular 1565 revision of Soarez’s text, Perpinian developed 
the more advanced courses in rhetoric and expanded its classical provenance to 
include modern commentators. He had a broader view of the importance of 
rhetoric than Soarez, seeing it not only in its classical role in politics, 
ceremonial affairs and the courts but as applicable to all private and public 
affairs. Most importantly, he related his views to current debates on the 
relation of dialectic and rhetoric. He vigorously attacked the reforms advocated 


Lawrence J. Flynn, S.J., translated Soarez’s work and discusses Perpinian in his 
unpublished dissertation, Flynn (1955), pp. 70-87. Carbone mentions this in the preface to his 
De arte dicendi . My colleague Professor Wallace has made available to me his translation of 
this work and that of Riccobono. I have reprised De arte dicendi in detail in Moss (1995). 
Wallace and 1 are collaborating on a volume devoted to Italian rhetoric at the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

Flynn (1955), II, p. 39. 

Flynn (1955), II, pp. 16-29. 

Flynn (1955), I, p. 141. 
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by Peter Ramus, for the Jesuit believed that invention, while playing a major 
role in dialectics, was also essential to rhetoric. 20 

A sense of the range of Jesuit teaching on rhetoric may be recaptured 
through the writings of Ludovico Carbone. Carbone’s first work on rhetoric 
was a guide to the text of Soarez, Tabulae Rhetoricae Cypriani Soarii (1589), 
one of many such guides to Soarez’s text issued for more than two centuries. In 
the preface Carbone explains that he wants to demonstrate his gratitude to his 
Jesuit teachers by conveying the import of their instruction in a number of 
books; there were to be eleven of these on rhetoric alone. 21 Carbone’s 
introduction to Soarez is bound with his supplement to the guide, De arte 
dicendi, designed to explicate major topics presented in outline form in the 
Tabulae. 

The Art of Speaking treats the nature of rhetoric and eloquence in the first of 
its two books; the second book analyses the five parts of rhetoric. Both 
approach the subject through disputations. This means of instruction continued 
to be the preferred pedagogical approach at the Collegio, and in Carbone’s 
hands it is used adroitly both to impart elementary matter and to introduce the 
complexity of opinion on main issues. Today that format may seem tedious in 
its careful definitions and extensive coverage of opinion on issues. 
Nevertheless, its structure is preserved in the following discussion of one of the 
disputations in order to expose the erudition of Carbone’s arguments as he 
defends Aristotle’s conception of dialectical and rhetorical invention. 

The third disputation in the second book addresses an issue integrally 
related to the nature of antistrophic rhetoric: ‘Whether Invention is a Part of 
Rhetoric’. As is customary, Carbone presents the views of opponents of the 
position at the outset. He does not often name them but he summarizes their 
arguments none the less. First, they contend that Cicero, citing Aristotle, 
conceded to dialectic the invention of topics. Again, these authors point out 
that Aristotle said that rhetoric is simply the offspring of dialectics, to which 
art rhetoric turns for aid in inventing arguments. Even Aristotle did not treat the 
topics as a method of invention in his Rhetoric, they claim, but relegated it to 
his dialectical treatise the Topics, as did Cicero. Likewise, Hermogenes and 
many others omit mention of the topics of invention when speaking of rhetoric. 
For this last opinion Agricola is cited in the gloss. Another reason to abandon 
invention in the teaching of rhetoric is that invention is solely concerned with 
the topics and that subject is properly addressed in dialectics. Moreover, if 
rhetoric were to give up invention, it would still retain style, and that is the 

20 Flynn (1955), pp. 83—4, citing Gaudeau (1891), I, pp. 78-9. 

21 The extensive influence of Jesuit rhetoric, which the popularity of Soarez’s 
writings alone demonstrates, has only recently been recognized. Marc Fumaroli describes this 
influence in France as well as Italy, Fumaroli (1980), Part 1, ch. IV, Part II, ch. i. 1 have listed 
Carbone’s works in Moss (1986), p. 146, n. 21. 
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source of eloquence, rhetoric’s true glory. Yet another objection will be echoed 
in the eighteenth, nineteenth and early twentieth century: the view, based on 
passages in Cicero and Quintilian, that invention is a ‘kind of natural prudence’ 
and need not be acquired through the art of rhetoric at all (107v-109r, 109r). 

Leaving these objections unanswered for a space, Carbone proceeds to the 
principles that will provide the basis for an affirmative position. He maintains 
that the two distinctive human powers, reasoning and discoursing, have great 
affinity for each other. They are ‘what Aristotle justly termed antistrophas, 
that is, very similar and reciprocal in use (persimiles & usu perfecerunt) ...’ 
(109v). Regardless of the similarities, however, these faculties employ different 
instruments and practices, and, most importantly, have different aims. 
Dialectics’s sole concern is the method and use of reasoning, which it directs to 
all things. Its art teaches how to compare and transmit teachings and how to 
dispute. Rhetoric’s aim is ‘to attract the minds of the multitude, so that it can 
arouse and move them to whatever it wishes’ (11 Or). So ‘dialectics is best 
suited to teaching and learning and eloquence to persuading’. The result of 
dialectics is opinion, of rhetoric, persuasion and movement to action. Whatever 
is conducive to achieving each of these goals belongs to the art (1 lOr). 

The second principle states that dialecticians furnish the kind of knowledge 
that enables people to act. The gloss cites Aristotle’s De anima. Such 
knowledge, while not perfect or absolutely certain, comes as close to science as 
possible. Thus the dialectician’s task is to attempt to discover arguments that 
conduce to firm opinion. These are based on probabilities and opinions gained 
from surveying both sides of a question by means of the topics. The 
dialectician has two functions: docens and utens. He is a teacher of the method 
of dialectics and a user who employs such arguments in a subject in the 
presence of the educated. The rhetorician, too, commands both functions: 
docens when he explains his art and utens when he argues an issue in popular 
fashion using full and embellished speech (11 Or). 

An important corollary to this principle is Carbone’s contention, following 
Aristotle, that persuasion is not limited to rhetoric, a conception that assigns a 
more global domain to persuasion and diminishes and particularizes the domain 
of rhetoric within it. The view is contrary to the Sophistic and Postmodern 
conception of rhetoric as synonymous with persuasion. Persuasion for 
Aristotle, Carbone believes, is engendered by mathematical proof, 
demonstration, dialectics and rhetoric. It is a process and an effect achieved 
through various methods. 

Carbone distinguishes rhetorical persuasion as directed not so much to the 
nature of things as to arousing people’s senses on matters of public interest, 
thus giving rise to a ‘certain faith and opinion’. Here he cites Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. Since its appeals are aimed at a popular audience, weak arguments are 
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sometimes effective even though they would not be so for an educated 
audience. Orators offer verisimilar reasons that seem probable to a particular 
audience. According to the Greeks, orators seek pithanon and dialecticians 
endoxon ; the one induces belief and the other informed opinion. The two arts, 
then, have different aims (110-1 Hr). 

Drawing on Cicero and Soarez, Carbone maintains in his third principle that 
invention can mean two things: either ‘the thinking out of an argument’, as in 
the discovery of the middle term and judgement of the proper proof, or an 
inquiry into everything necessary to create a complete oration. The first 
process it shares with dialectic, the second is solely its concern. It is the first 
kind, the finding of middles, that has stimulated controversy about whether 
these activities do not belong more appositely to dialectic. The second, the kind 
of invention proper to rhetoric, looks into such things as the status and quality 
of the question, what should be treated in what part of the speech, and surveys 
the topics that lend themselves to enthymemes or amplification. 

Carbone concludes this presentation of principles with a further distinction 
regarding the character of rhetorical proofs, citing in the process George of 
Trebizond, Franciscus Maturantius, Marius Victorinus, Ascencius, Aulus 
Gellius and Cypriano Soarez in the glosses. The unknown author of the Ad 
Herennium defines invention in rhetoric as ‘the thinking out of things that are 
true or verisimilar, that render a cause probable’. The commentators cited have 
explained that by the true, the author means what is necessary or certain, while 
by the verisimilar he intends the sort of probables that concern orators. The 
verisimilar is suited to generating opinion that an audience may easily believe. 
The rest of the definition refers to the orator’s desire to demonstrate probable 
conclusions that appear to be true. Cicero expresses the same opinion in De 
partitione, saying that the proof of orators is invented to produce belief, not 
because it proves something in itself but because it can be believed. Carbone is 
quick to add that he does not mean orators ought to invent things they know to 
be false simply to produce belief. 

Near the end of his disputation, Carbone distills the principles in his 
definition of rhetorical invention as ‘a faculty by which probable reasons are 
invented to produce belief. By reasons, he says, he means topics and whatever 
else effects persuasion. Not many years later Francis Bacon, challenging the 
entire concept of dialectical and rhetorical invention as not truly inventing 
anything new, believed that only scientists could invent, and declared in the 
Novum Organum that dialectical invention does not invent arguments but 
simply recalls to the mind things already stored there. For him, the topics help 
us to speak copiously about things by calling them to mind. True invention 
creates arts and leads to principles. It should not have to follow principles. 
Bacon asserts, referring no doubt to the Boethian way topics were being taught 
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in his day. 22 Carbone did not live to read Bacon’s views. Had he done so he 
probably would have replied that of course invention does not invent things, 
but it can invent conceptions, definitions and expressions about things, and 
does so newly. 

Carbone is not content to rest his case upon authority. He argues that were 
the rhetor not able to discover things he could not invent words. To speak 
eloquently requires extensive acquaintance with things. He even makes the 
radical claim that, in a sense, rhetorical invention can be said to precede 
dialectical invention, since it is a faculty native to mankind and the first faculty 
discovered. For this reason he suggests that perhaps dialectical topics should be 
considered an offspring or counterpart of rhetoric. He adds that, although 
invention is a product of nature, it is perfected by study and practice; it 
becomes a habitus. 

To complete his case for an antistrophic rhetoric, Carbone returns to the 
objections raised by Agricola and Ramus. To the claim that Aristotle and 
Cicero turned invention over to dialectic, he replies that neither intended to 
restrict invention to dialectic; rather, they simply pointed out that orators 
could learn much from the facility of dialecticians. Aristotle observes that 
rhetoricians share some of the topics, but they use them for different purposes. 
He takes up rhetorical invention in great detail in the Rhetoric, showing how 
useful it could be for the creation of enthymemes, the very sinews of oratory. 
In fact, Aristotle’s definition of rhetoric as ‘the power of seeing what is able to 
persuade in any subject matter’ attributes a unique kind of inventional power 
to rhetoric. Carbone adds that Cicero and Hermogenes thought rhetorical 
invention important enough to write works entitled ‘On Invention’, while 
Quintilian saw invention as the font of eloquence (113v—114). And support for 
this position is found also among the moderns, he says, citing Trapezuntius, 
who carefully explains all of the topics. 

To another objection that rhetoric really has no particular lore of its own but 
draws upon dialectic and other arts, Carbone responds that rhetoric teaches 
what no other art does: how to discourse in a popular manner in teaching, 
moving and delighting, and these require techniques of invention not covered in 
the art of dialectic. He admits that rhetoric borrows opinions on matters 
pertaining to other arts and sciences, as does dialectic, but it teaches how to 
express these eloquently and not simply as a parrot or town crier would. Lest 
we think Carbone was needlessly defending what no one would contest, we 
might recall that the same challenge to rhetoric as an independent discipline was 
recently posed by Jonathan Barnes with great aplomb. 


Novum Organum, Francis Bacon (1864-74), IV, pp. 407-708; IV, p. 24. Lisa 
Jardine examines Bacon’s approach to invention in L. Jardine (1974), ch. 3, and draws 
attention to these passages, p. 69. 
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Carbone’s supplement to Soarez’s text presents an entire complex of 
opinion, whereas Soarez was content to present a synthesis of classical 
doctrine. Carbone expanded his early disputation on invention into a mammoth 
text of five books entirely devoted to invention, De oratoria, et dialectica 
inventione, vel de locis communibus (1589). It is a work that demonstrates in 
infinite detail the antistrophic character of the arts discussed. A competent 
logician, as witnessed by his widely used logic texts, Introductio in dialecticam 
Toleti (1588) and Introductio in logicam (1597), Carbone was admirably 
equipped for this undertaking. He combined in his ow 7 n person the docens and 
the utens of both dialectic and rhetoric. His text on invention solves a knotty 
problem that had plagued educators: how much logic does a student need to 
know before undertaking advanced courses in rhetorical techniques? In the 
Middle Ages the order of the two courses was shuffled and reshuffled. Since 
the new humanist curriculum eliminated logic from the trivium, the Jesuits 
evidently attempted to fill the gap by discussing essential logical principles 
before proceeding to advanced treatment of invention, just as Soarez had 
introduced his primer on rhetoric to prepare students for readings in the 
classics. 

Carbone explains in his treatise on invention that, unlike other texts, his will 
provide the necessary background to permit the reader a ‘perfect 
understanding’ of the nature and power of invention. Other authors have said 
too little about the categories - or supreme genera, as he prefers to call them - 
which are the basic sources of all discourse and the foundation of the topics, 
and they fail to explain the topics fully or in a sophisticated manner. 

Obviously preparing for a more advanced student than in his earlier De arte 
dicendi, he begins with Aristotelian logic, supplemented by discussions in 
Porphyry, Cicero and Boethius, and a consideration of the positions of 
Agricola and Ramus. Despite the erudite content, Carbone employs ordinary 
language in his exposition, avoiding scholastic jargon, and maintains a practical 
focus throughout. The clear and graceful presentation bears not a trace of the 
repetition and wooden framework of his first rhetorical work and fulfills the 
aim of the Collegio to provide a synthesis of Aristotelian and humanistic 
thought. A brief precis of this work illustrates how he accomplishes this. 

In the first book Carbone considers various types of questions or problems 
and how they might be discerned through the four scientific questions of 
Aristotle. He turns then to the predicables; calling them the five common 
attributes of all things and remarking that although Aristotle thought all 
questions could be reduced to one or another of these, this has been contested. 
To show why Aristotle was probably right, Carbone describes the significance 
of each attribute, and takes up the purported anomalies. He carries the 
discussion forward into the greater variety of questions that spring from the 
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more basic supreme genera. To help students pose questions precisely, 
Carbone combines the broad range of these dialectical sources with the three 
status question of judicial rhetoric: conjecture, definition, quality. 

Armed with diverse methods of posing and distinguishing questions, 
Carbone then turns in the second book to oratorical topics, treating in 32 
chapters Ciceronian commonplaces of persons, adding to them the Aristotelian 
virtues along with their contraries. Carbone’s knowledge of moral theology, the 
subject of another of his books, furnishes him with a rich supply of additional 
topics on the true, the honorable good, as well as upon the ‘possible and 
readily accessible evil’ (ch. 13). 23 Analysing causes of human actions, he 
considers emotions and the characters of different ages. He closes this book 
with a very illuminating discussion of the various senses of the terms ‘common 
topics’ and ‘special topics’ and of the divisions that have been made in them. 
Aristotle speaks critically of the special topics as the lore peculiar to a science. 
Carbone explains that these consist of definitions, principles and terms of 
particular sciences. 

Dialectical topics furnish the subject of the next two books: one on topics 
intrinsic to a subject, such as definition and causes; the other on extrinsic 
topics, such as similarities, contraries. The final book takes up methods of 
arguing used by orators and dialecticians. Without dissolving rhetoric’s 
antistrophic claim, Carbone shows what dialectical topics are of benefit to 
orators, and how they differ in the rhetorician’s hands from the fuller treatment 
of dialecticians. We shall return to these topics at the end of our treatment of 
Riccobono, for they illustrate concretely the Paduan professor’s own 
conception of the two arts. 

Riccobono on the nature of rhetoric 

A humanist like Carbone, but even more Aristotelian in his teaching, was his 
contemporary Antonio Riccobono. Born in Rovigo in 1541, Riccobono studied 
in Venice and in Padua, where he obtained a doctorate in law. In 1571 he was 
appointed to the humanities faculty at the University of Padua. He taught there 
until his death in 1599. Carbone refers to him in his treatment of invention and 
to the noted professor of logic at Padua, Jacopo Zabarella, whose teachings on 
the Aristotelian method of demonstration were known to Galileo. 

The link between Galileo and Carbone, alluded to earlier, came by way of 
their mutual interest in Aristotle’s logic. To simplify, Galileo appropriated 
notes from the logic course on Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics given at 
the Collegio Romano; these are the same notes Carbone appears to have relied 
upon for his introduction to the logic of the Jesuit Francisco Toledo, which 
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Carbone (1585). 
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Carbone published in 1597 as Additamenta to Toledo’s logic. That story has 
been ably told by my colleague William A. Wallace. 24 In fact, it was the 
revelation by Wallace of Carbone’s penchant for appropriating the logic 
courses at the Collegio for his own publications that prompted me to look into 
whether Carbone had also adapted Jesuit teachings on rhetoric. This indeed 
proved to be the case, as Carbone himself acknowledges. 

As for Galileo’s contact with Riccobono, a letter from Riccobono to Galileo 
is full of admiration for the young mathematician’s work. The Paduan 
professor seems to have been one of the major promoters of Galileo’s 
successful campaign to obtain a teaching position at the University of Padua. 25 
Of interest in that regard is Riccobono’s teaching that rhetoric could be both 
appropriate and useful in scientific discourse, a potential that Galileo fully 
recognized. 

Riccobono translated Aristotle’s Rhetoric and regularly taught it in his 
humanities courses from 1574 to 1593, as the rotulus of courses of the 
University shows. Accompanying his paraphrase is a commentary entitled In 
artem rhetoricam Aristotelis liber (1579). Having translated antistrophos in the 
first sentence of Aristotle’s Rhetoric as convenientiam, meaning that rhetoric is 
in harmony with, or proportional to dialectic, Riccobono pays particular 
attention to the relationship of the two arts in the first part of his commentary 
entitled ‘The Nature of Rhetoric’. 

At the beginning he takes up the question of whether rhetoric is an art or a 
science. He agrees that it is an art, as was Aristotle’s opinion, and decides that 
it is a science only in the fact that it is a faculty or power. Further, the power is 
one shared with dialectic, that of demonstrating contraries. Other arts attempt 
to treat only one side of an issue, for example, knowledge of the causes of 
illness permits medicine to bring patients to health. Aristotle advised orators to 
examine both sides of a question, but at the same time he noted that they 
should seek to demonstrate the true and the just, each of which is better by 
nature than its contrary. 

The ultimate aim of rhetoric is to persuade, says Riccobono. And he is at 
one with Carbone in maintaining that other arts attempt to persuade as well. 
The difference is that other arts do not expect to persuade everyone, only those 
who are knowledgeable about the principles of these arts. Rhetoric attempts to 
persuade everyone and does so by means of common opinion. 

Riccobono makes a distinction between rhetoric’s aim and function, again 
referencing Aristotle, who pointed out that persuasion is not its function, ‘but 
to see, theoresai, what might persuade in any matter’. Quintilian, he explains, 

The most extensive account of the connection is in Wallace (1992), pp. 35-7, 
Galilei (1890-1900), X, p. 30; Galilei (1914), III, pp. 1630-31. 
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criticized Aristotle for speaking only of the power of discovery as active in 
persuasion, leaving out style. But, Riccobono argues, Aristotle intends by this 
remark that rhetoric attempts to see ‘whatever is conducive to persuasion’, 
which applies not only to the invention of arguments but the other parts of 
rhetoric as well: arrangement, style, memory and delivery (206). 

Riccobono next takes up the scope of rhetoric as ‘any matter’, which he had 
alluded to in his description of rhetoric’s function. On this perennially debated 
point, he contends that rhetoric is not restricted to civil questions, as Cicero 
believed and, more recently, ‘the illustrious Count Jacobus Zabarella’ (209). 
Riccobono finds Quintilian more nearly right, when he says that Aristotle 
meant all things to be subject to rhetorical inquiry. He qualifies, saying, that 
generally rhetoric is most concerned with the civic matters traditionally 
attributed to it: political, judicial and epideictic. Nevertheless, Aristotle claims 
that rhetoric is the counterpart of dialectic in that both treat of things for which 
there is no science. When those who argue use the proper principles of a 
science (the eide or special topics) for their enthymemes or syllogisms, they 
leave the area of rhetoric or dialectic and enter into that science. Obviously, this 
action might give rise to accusations that the orator has gone beyond his depth. 
Riccobono suggests that Aristotle meant that it is all right for orators to use 
common topics (koinoi topoi ) for all matters but not proper or special topics 
(eide), for these require expert knowledge of that science. Then, ‘any matter’ 
means not only civil matters but ‘natural things and indeed any thing whatever’ 
(211). In support the Paduan professor quotes from Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’s commentary on Aristotle’s Topics, with whose opinion he 
agrees. Alexander says that the orator may discuss medical matters, 
philosophical and even musical matters, but he especially treats civil matters. 
He does so, however, differently than does the dialectician. The term 
‘persuasion’, he adds, could be applied to knowledge, for it is ‘more a kind of 
assent than it is knowledge itself, in the sense that assent is given to those 
things that pertain to knowledge’(212). This same point, although not noted 
by Riccobono, was made by al-Farabi. In this context, al-Farabi and Avicenna 
also write of the emotional effect of the acquisition of knowledge and of 
rhetorical persuasion on an audience. They note a sense of contentment or 
satisfaction (qana ah) that accompanies assent to persuasive proofs, whether 
mathematical or rhetorical. 26 

Riccobono has thus broadened rhetoric beyond the traditional scope, 
extending it into all fields of knowledge. In so doing he probably articulated 
what he perceived as common practice. Rhetorical expression had become the 
coin of the Renaissance; without it one would hardly expect to be read or 
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listened to. Rhetorical consciousness of the day required not only elegant 
expression but impassioned presentation as well. 

After showing the similarities of rhetoric and dialectic and defining rhetoric’s 
scope, Riccobono distinguishes between the two arts. In the process he adds an 
important word to the rhetorician’s lexicon. He contends that the proofs of 
rhetorical discourse, being designed to persuade, should be termed 
‘persuasibles’. Others have used the word ‘persuasible’ (persuasibile ), but 
synonymously with ‘probable’ (probabile). Riccobono credits Aristotle with 
recognizing this quality peculiar to rhetoric when he describes rhetorical proof 
as ‘three-fold: character (ethos), the emotions (pathos ) and demonstration 
(logos )’ (213). The demonstrative proof of dialectic is based on the probable; in 
contrast, rhetorical demonstration is based on the persuasible. Riccobono turns 
to Aristotle’s discussion in the Topics to illustrate the varied states of opinion 
regardingthe probable. Mankind in general agrees that what is good should be 
sought, particularly health, wealth and life; a great many aver that wisdom is 
preferable to riches; all the wise think that the goods of the soul are greater than 
the goods of the body, that from nothing nothing comes, and the most 
outstanding among the wise would say that the soul is eternal and that there is 
a fifth essence. Some probables would even be repugnant to many, even though 
the very wise approve them (213). The persuasible, on the other hand, says 
Riccobono, is ‘the acknowledged probable (probabile confessum), that is, not 
the probable in an absolute sense (probabile simpliciter ), which would be 
approved by some who are very wise, as that contraries are the same, but the 
probable of the type that either the all or the many assent to it’. Aristotle 
discusses such acknowledged goods in the Rhetoric, taking care to show that 
these are what common opinion agrees they are. So the persuasible would not 
include everything that is probable but only what appears to be so for the 
many. Riccobono concludes these distinctions, ‘Therefore no clearer 
differentiation can be made between dialectics and rhetoric, in our judgement, 
than that, since each of them argues from probables, the former seeks the 
probable in an absolute sense, the latter, the probable that may be called the 
persuasible’ (216). 

In amplifying the significance of the differences between the probable and 
the persuasible, Riccobono notes that the probable is found only in 
argumentation, while the persuasible is lodged also in character and emotions. 
Further, the persuasible pertains to belief and the probable to opinion. The 
probable is more argued than stated, the persuasible more stated than argued. 

Here, also, Arabic commentators have prepared the way, although they are 
not acknowledged by Riccobono, who probably absorbed their teaching by 
way of Aquinas, whom he does reference. They maintain that dialectic 
concludes to strong opinion while rhetoric acknowledges that the opposite may 
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be held almost as strongly. Aquinas, following in that vein, says rhetoric has 
only a ‘suspicion’ that its conclusion is true. 

Riccobono believes Aristotle meant to emphasize the similarities in rhetoric 
and dialectic when he used the term antistrophos, but he also discusses the 
three-fold proofs of rhetoric that engender a more complex relationship. 
Aristotle alludes to this in various phrases - when he says rhetoric is ‘a 
composite of ( sunkeisthai ) analytical science and politics, and it is akin to 
{paraphiesti) dialectics and politics, and similar to ( homoian ) dialectics and 
sophistics ...’(219). In referring to analytical science, Aristotle indicates that 
rhetoric’s proofs are governed by the rules of reasoning and that it can reduce 
matters to the elements of which they are composed. (In what sense rhetoric 
can be said to be logical has been the subject of continuing debate among 
modern scholars.) In noting its relation to ethics and politics, Aristotle has in 
mind rhetoric’s concern with men’s characters and actions. Yet he cautions that 
rhetoric can appropriate the science of politics to itself ‘partly through 
ignorance, partly through arrogance, and partly for other human causes’ (221). 
The sophistic aspect enters because of rhetoric’s use of verisimilars to seek an 
advantage. 

The main reason Aristotle said that rhetoric is antistrophic to dialectic, 
notes Riccobono, is because of its use of the enthymeme and the example, 
which has its counterpart in the deduction and induction of dialectic. Both 
kinds of argument are termed demonstrations and both employ probables, 
although rhetoric uses a special kind of probable, namely, the persuasible. 

Rhetoric and dialectic in practice 

Riccobono has contributed some interesting nuances to the discussion of 
Renaissance views of rhetoric as antistrophic art: his opinion that rhetoric can 
be expanded to scientific matters and his innovation in the terminology of 
rhetorical argument. Perhaps the most revealing endpoint for this discussion of 
Aristotelian rhetoric in the Renaissance is furnished by a glimpse of how the 
antistrophic similarities and differences might be reflected in practice. These are 
furnished by Carbone near the end of his On Oratorical and Dialectical 
Invention. 

Carbone explains that because the dialectician aims to impart a firm opinion, 
one as close as possible to scientific knowledge of things, and the orator desires 
to gain popular consent to opinion agreeable to an audience, they will use 


27 Black presents the views of the Arab commentators on rhetorical proofs, Black 
(1990), 145-6. Thomas Aquinas mentions the distinction between the proofs of the two 
disciplines in the Foreword to his Commentary on the Posterior Analytics, Thomas Aquinas 
(1970). 
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topics differently. For example, the dialectician will cast perfect definitions, 
seek complete divisions and enumerations, inquire into proper and proximate 
causes, prefer necessary signs and deal with conjunctive rather than adjunctive 
matter. 

Orators, on the other hand, will tend to frame informal definitions and 
descriptions that are not complete or exact and so would not permit a 
dialectical-style conclusion. Comparisons will often be imperfect and causes 
trivial, frivolous and remote, divisions incomplete, such as when two motives 
are suggested where there are obviously many others. Because the orator seeks 
not so much truth as verisimilitude, he presents not things themselves but what 
people say and want to hear. For orators the most important topics are what 
would be the weakest for dialecticians. 

To conclude, since I have noted the connection between these two arbiters 
of rhetorical theory and Galileo, I would like to end with a couple of 
illustrations of his command of their subject matter. These are taken from the 
second most rhetorical of his published works, Dialogue Concerning the Two 
Chief World Systems, the foremost being II Saggiatore, The Assayer. The 
dialogue is described on the title page as a discourse that offers arguments on 
both sides i indeterminatamente\ In a preface to the reader, Galileo says that he 
means to take the Copernican side in this dialogue and ‘by every artifice to 
represent it as superior to supposing the earth motionless - not, indeed, 
absolutely, but as against the arguments of some professed Peripatetics’. 
‘Every artifice’ and ‘not ... absolutely, but as against the arguments’ alert the 
reader to the blend of rhetorical and dialectical argument the work will contain. 
To argue ‘absolutely’ would be to argue using ‘necessary demonstration’, 
which he claims he will not do; yet an ambiguity exists in whether he thought 
he did so in his crowning argument on the tides. He refers to that argument in 
the preface as ‘an ingenious speculation’ ( una fantasia ingegnosa ) vowing ‘to 
reveal those probabilities that might render this persuasible’ (ho giudicato 
palesare quelleprobabilita’ che lo 28 renderebbero persuasibile)? 9 

The words ‘probabilities’ and ‘persuasible’ might well be attributable to 
Galileo’s knowledge of Riccobono’s views on rhetorical argument, especially 
given the latter’s enlargement of its boundaries. We know that Galileo 
consciously practised the techniques of rhetorical, dialectical and demonstrative 
argument in the Dialogue, for he distinguishes among them in the text itself. 
The work was intended for both a learned and a popular audience. 
Unfortunately the use of persuasibles struck some of the learned, the powerful 


28 I have quoted from Stillman Drake’s translation of the Dialogue in Galilei (1953) 
but emended it in the last passage to follow the Italian, published in Galilei (1890-1900), VII, 
p. 30, more closely. Drake translates persuasibile as 'plausibly’ (Galilei (1953), p. 6). 
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but conservative philosophers and theologians among his readers, as an 
improper means of inducing consent to the Copernican view. The characters of 
the dialogue carried appeals of ethos and pathos into the logos of many 
arguments. The lines between rhetoric and dialectic and between rhetoric and 
science were blurred in the robust exchangesof the controversialists. Thus, the 
Dialogue provides us with a remarkable example of antistrophic rhetoric at 
work and, at the same time, illustrates its dangers. 



Chapter 6 


Aristotle commentary and ethical 
behaviour: Bernardo Segni on 
friendship between unequals 

(Ethica d’Aristotile tradotta in lingua fiorentina et 

comen tata, 1550) 

Ullrich Longer 


It is a commonplace to assert that in order to be virtuous, it is hardly sufficient 
to know what virtue is, and to discuss ethical behaviour: one must also behave 
ethically. Otherwise, Aristotle says, one is like the sick person who listens to 
the physician’s advice but fails to carry out his prescriptions (.Nicomachean 
Ethics, 2.4, 1105b 15—17). The passage from ethical theorizing to ethical 
practice is one of the main concerns of certain Renaissance writers; moreover 
the general insistence in the early modern period on the cultivation of 
judgement and above all prudence is a sign of both the delicate nature of this 
passage and of its urgency. 1 2 

One area in which ethical theory opens to practice, or at least invites 
reflection on its application, would seem to be the commentary. Renaissance 
commentators on Aristotle or Cicero, when not attending simply to the verba, 
to the text itself, surely adduce contemporary examples, showing that what 
they are commenting on is indeed worth commenting on. This is what one 
would expect, especially from the various humanist commentators on the 
Nicomachean Ethics} However, expectations for such relevant commentary are 
usually disappointed: 3 the relative sparseness of commentary on sections of 
the text concerning the application of theory is disconcerting, as if the 
commentators were not aware of the irony implicit in theorizing about the 
insufficiency of theorizing. For example, Aristotle addresses the question of 
ethical behaviour (as opposed to discussion of ethics) relatively early in the 
second book, leading to the simile of the sick listening to advice but not 
following prescriptions: 

1 See, most recently, Struever (1992). 

2 For a discussion of humanist demonstration of the relevance of ancient texts to 
Christian audiences (and, concurrently, of the texts’ historical rootedness) see Grafton (1985). 

3 See Kraye (1995): ‘For the most part, the commentaries [on the Nicomachean 
Ethics} are plodding, pedantic and conspicuously lacking in originality’ (p. 96). 
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It is correct therefore to say that a man becomes just by doing just actions 
and temperate by doing temperate actions; and no one can have the 
remotest chance of becoming good without doing them. But the mass of 
mankind, instead of doing virtuous acts, have recourse to discussing virtue, 
and fancy that they are pursuing philosophy and that this will make them 
good men. (Nicomachean Ethics 2.4, 1105b9— 15). 

Pier Vettori’s commentary on the second part of the passage is representative 
of the sober and apparently unselfconscious humanist glosses; 

They, then, doing none of the things from which these moral virtues are 
disposed, having set aside actions, giving themselves entirely over to 
conversations, and disputations about these objects of study, believe 
themselves, Aristotle says, to be philosophers, and believe that in this way 
they will become temperate, and possess great virtues. 4 

It is true, of course, that the commentators do not think of their work as a 
sermo or a disputatio concerning ethical issues; especially the latter term may 
be associated with scholastic commentary and its systematic rehearsal of 
opinions pro and contra given positions. 5 The very sobriety of some humanist 
commentary is, perhaps, a way of avoiding unnecessary philosophizing and a 
way of enabling a direct apprehension of the text and the moral message 
present in the elucidated text. 

However, if the commentary is not really a conversation about theory, then 
presumably the dialogue would be such a conversation. For example, Felice 
Figliucci’s De la filosofia morale libri died (1551) is a dialogue in Italian 
paraphrasing the Nicomachean Ethics, set up explicitly as a conversation 
punctuated by observations about the setting, the time of day, etc. The 
relevant passage in Aristotle is paraphrased in the following way: 

Ma sono bene assai, che non cercono di operare virtuosamente, e 
nondimeno credono, essere huomini da bene, percioche attendono ad udire 
parole essai, & a discorrere, disputare, & ad apprendere li precetti di 
filosofia, & in questo modo credono poter esser detti filosofi, e cosi pensano 
doventare per questa via huomini da bene, attendendo solo a le parole, & a li 
precetti ... (72—3) 6 


4 Vettori (1584), p. 87. ‘[U]li igitur, nihil eorum agentes, unde paranturhae morum 
virtutes, factisque posthabitis, totos se tradentes semionibus, ac disputationibus de his rebus 
cognoscendis, se putant, inquit, philosophari, atque ita se moderatos, magnarumque virtutum 
compotes futures.’ Unless indicated otherwise, translations are my own. 

5 However, in the realm of Er/n'cs-commentaries in fact scholastics limit themselves 
to tracing the logical steps of Aristotle’s argument, although the form of the quaestiones 
allows a greater freedom of debate; disputations are actual exercises practiced in the schools. 
On the distinction between ‘humanist’ and ‘scholastic’ £r/»'c,s-commentaries, see Bianchi 
(especially pp. 37-9) and Kraye (1995). 

b ‘But there are many who do not seek to act virtuously, and nevertheless believe 
that they are good men, because they are careful to listen to many words, to converse, to 
dispute, and to learn the precepts of philosophy, and in this way believe that they can be said 
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There is no suggestion that the participants in the dialogue are in danger of 
doing precisely what Aristotle deems insufficient, and there seems to be no 
attempt to distinguish clearly between Figliucci’s own dialogue and the sorts of 
discussion referred to in Aristotle. In other words, at a moment in the text of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, when the intersection of theory and practice is 
highlighted,the commentary itself does not seem to consider the intersection 
problematic, and does not see itself as enabling the application of Aristotle’s 
precetti. Usually commentaries or quaestiones on the Nicomachean Ethics, 
whether they are composed by scholastics (such as Thomas Aquinas and 
Johannes Versor, to a lesser extent John Buridan and John Major) or by 
humanists (such as Donato Acciaiuoli, Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples and Josse 
Clichtove, and Pier Vettori), do not appear to intend the act of commenting to 
stand for or imply an ethical act. There are suggestions in the commentaries 
that this or that is particularly well said by Aristotle, certain elements of the 
argument are objects of greater rhetorical emphasis than others, and the lexicon 
employed in paraphrasing the argument acquires vividness and variety in 
certain sixteenth-century commentators. By and large, however, the 
commentator can be assured of a neutral space in the drama of ethical practice. 

It is against this background that I wish to look at a surprising and highly 
unusual instance of a commentator’s ‘involvement’ in the ethical argument 
being elucidated. This involvement is part of the commentary, and assumes a 
political situation, the prince’s court, which somewhat unexpectedly 
encourages the connection between theoretical reflection and practice, a 
connection which arises through the contingent and temporal process of 
exposition itself, rather than through a set of examples adduced to enable 
imitation. 

In the case I will be examining, the commentary at a crucial point becomes a 
narrative of a personal experience of the humanist commentator Bernardo Segni. 
The exposition of a particular difficulty in the text of Aristotle is not simply an 
elucidation of the logical steps constituting the argument or an elucidation of 
philological features of the Greek text, but instead a narrative of the way in 
which the exposition itself evolved. This narrative depends on the 
contingencies of the personal situation of the commentator, whose commentary 
changes over time, under the political pressures of his circle of powerful 
friends. 

Bernardo Segni’s Ethic a d’Aristotile tradotta in lingua fiorentina et 
comentata was first published in Florence in 1550. It constitutes the first 
complete translation into Italian of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics; the 1550s 
also saw other such ‘vulgarizations’ of Aristotle, for example the paraphrase in 
Italian by Felice Figliucci, and a partial translation into French by Philippe 
LePlessis (Paris: Vascosan, 1553), improving on Nicole Oresme’s fourteenth- 
century translation. Segni (1504-58) translated other works of Aristotle (the 


to be philosophers, and thus think that they will become good men in this way, attending 
only to words and precepts ...’ 
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Rhetoric, Poetics, Politics, De anima ) and Sophocles’s Oedipus Rex. He is best 
known for his chronicles of Florence ( Storie fiorentine, 1527-55, published in 
1723). He was born to a family of merchants, studied letters and law, tried 
business without success, and entered the service of the Medici family. His 
translation work was completed during his activity at the court of the Medici. 

Indeed the translation of the Nicomachean Ethics is dedicated to Cosimo I 
(d. 1574), and the dedicatory letter makes clear immediately that Segni is 
acutely aware of the paradoxes of his situation. If Aristotle’s text were 
‘considered diligently’ by men, and put into practice, there would no longer be 
so many vices among them. For, having heard about moral ‘science’ (‘scienza 
morale’) and considered good behaviour, men would not continually act 
contrary to reason and to the impression that the Ethics would have made on 
their soul. Indeed, putting into action its teaching, men would usher in a new 
Golden Age. 7 This passage from moral teaching to moral action, with ail its 
cautionings (‘se e’ l’ascoltassino’), is based on an exemplary model of ethical 
action, one that is common to humanist and classical ethical theory. Men read 
about, or listen to, moral theory, which imprints itself on their soul, and 
consider examples of ‘costumi buoni’, which leads to their imitation. Given 
that this intention and this model of application underlie Segni’s translation, the 
inference can be made that the translation’s publication in 1550, under the reign 
of the Duke Cosimo, is meant to improve the mores of the Duke’s subjects. 
This in turn means that the Duke’s subjects are in need of moral betterment. 
This is precisely the implication that Segni is obliged to ward off immediately: 

Ne questo dico io Principe lllustriss. per la patria mia, come se eile non fusse 
ripiena di buon’ costumi, 6 non vivesse sotto a prudentissime leggi; 
conciosia che come intutto sarebbe cieco chi non scorgesse il vivo raggio del 
Sole, cosi sarebbe privo di mente chi non confessasse sotto un’ Santissimo 
Rege per necessita, senon per amore, esser’ li popoli costretti a ben vivere: 
ma io lo dico per a chi e’ tocca, & per a chi la dottrina morale doverrebbe 
essere in giovamento. (p. 4) 8 


7 ‘Se I’Ethica d’Aristotile, che hoggi in questa nostra lingua Fiorentina esce fuori 
lllustriss. Principe sotto I’honoratissimo Nome Vostro, fusse dagli huomini diligentemente 
considerata, & messa in istudio, non avverrebbe (& sonne certissimo) che tanti vitii regnassino 
in loro; onde essi si lontani vivessino dalla Virtu: perche e’ non sarebbe possibile, che gli 
uditori di scienza morale, & consideratori di costumi buoni operassino continovamente cose 
contrarie alia ragione, & a quella impressione, che avviva lor’ forza (se e’ l’ascoltassino), ella 
havesse loro del bene stampato nell’animo. Ma quanto piu avverrebbe un’ simiP effetto,se 
essi non pur’ di lei la scienza apprendessero, anzi dipiu mettessino in atto quello istesso, che 
ella ci insegna? Certo e, che il mondo allhora sarebbe felice, & che quei secoli sarebbon’ da 
esser’ li decantati per aurei’, Segni (1550), pp. 3-4. 

8 ‘And 1 do not say this, most illustrious prince, for my own fatherland, as if it were 
not full of good behaviour, or did not live under most prudent laws. In fact just as he who 
would not recognize the live ray of the sun would be entirely blind, so he would be deprived of 
his mind who would not confess that under a most holy king by necessity if not by love the 
peoples are constrained to live well. Instead, I say it for him whom it concerns, and who 
should use moral doctrine.’ Compare the prologue of the first French translation of the 
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Aristotle’s ethical theory is relevant not to men in general (and certainly not to 
men living under the reign of Cosimo), but to those men who are in need of 
moral theory. In other words, interpreted mean-spiritedly, Segni’s correctio 
seems to say that moral theory is relevant to those to whom it is relevant. 
Presumably these readers are not subjects of the Duke, since his own are in no 
need of moral improvement. The fact that the Ethics is dedicated to one’s 
patron who is also the reigning Prince means that the decision as to its 
relevance is entirely private or inaccessible (To lo dico per a chi e’ tocca’), and 
the justification of one’s publication appears to be tautological (‘this is useful 
for those for whom it is useful’). 

Segni’s rhetoric of praise appears, then, to be incompatible with the 
application of ethical theory. His gesture of self-correction is one more 
instance, one can say, of courtly flattery that prevented humanist moral 
education from making any effective political difference. I would like to 
propose, however, that this interference of the reality of political power with 
the commonplace praise of the virtues of theory about virtue has the perhaps 
unintended effect of enabling rather than preventing the connection between 
moral reflection and moral behaviour, and this precisely in an Aristotelian 
context. That is, it is a certain Aristotelian problem, and certain Aristotelian 
premises, that both illuminate the moral relationship between unequals and 
provide a way of not abandoning ethical theorizing in face of potentially 
despotic power. 

Aristotle deals frequently with relationships of inequality in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, but one instance provokes a revealing commentary on the 
part of Segni, and it is on this instance that I will focus in the remainder of this 
essay. The problem occurs in the eighth book, in the discussion of friendship 
(8.7.4-6; 1158b33—1 159al 3). It seems difficult to admit that men of extreme 
inequality, such as a Prince and his subject, could be friends, as it would be 


Nicomachean Ethics, by Nicole Oresme: Charles V himself sponsored Oresme’s translation of 
the Ethics, the Politics, and the Economics (in this sense Oresme does not have to justify his 
offering in the same manner as Segni). The audience for the translation is much more 
restricted, principally the king and his counsellors, and Oresme specifically says that the 
reading of Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics will make the king into a good king, by increasing 
their affection for the common good: "D’autre partie, 1’estude de tous livres [variants have 
‘telz,’ which makes more sense] engenre et embat, ou acroist es cuers de ceuls qui y entendent, 
affeccion et amour au bien publique, qui est la meilleur qui puisse estre en prince et en ses 
conseilliers, apres l’amour de Dieu. Donques est telle estude grandement proffitable. Mais 
pour ce que les livres morals de Aristote furent faizen grec, et nous les avons en latin moult 
fort a entendre, le Roy a voulu, pour !e bien commun, faire les translater en franfois, afin que il 
et ses conseilliers et autres les puissent mieulx entendre, mesmement Ethiques et Politiques, 
desquels, comme dit est, le premier aprent estre bon homme et l’autre estre bon prince’ 
Oresme (1940), pp. 99-100. Menut points out that Oresme’s treatise De mutationibus 
monetarum encouraged Charles V to adhere to a "fixed legal standard of coinage values’ and 
that the kingdom’s relative wealth subsequently encouraged the king to learn more about 
Aristotle, on whom Oresme had depended in his treatise, ibid., pp. 7-8. Oresme’s work was 
completed in 1370 and published in 1488 in Paris by Antoine Verard. 
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difficult to admit that God and man could be friends. 9 Thus, if one of the 
friends becomes very remote from the other in excellence, this change may 
mean the end of the friendship. Does that mean, then, that we should not wish 
the greatest goods for our friends, such as becoming gods? Aristotle’s answer 
is that since friends themselves are a good, and becoming a god entails the loss 
of this good, we should not wish for our friends to lose this good by becoming 
something different. Since we wish goods for our friends for their own sake 
(exetvou evexa), we should only wish for them goods that allow them to 
remain themselves; in other words we should wish for the friend the greatest 
good compatible with his remaining a human being. Aristotle adds that perhaps 
not all greatest goods, for everyone wishes good things above all for himself. 

On the whole the medieval and Renaissance commentary traditions do not 
make much of this difficulty. 10 Aquinas’s commentary is typically clear and 
discreet, and he organizes the passage into a dubitatio followed by two 
solutiones, an order followed by the first humanist commentators on the 
question. 11 Donato Acciaiuoli remarks that it would not be equitable (aequum) 


The problem of friendship with God also involves the need (or lack of need) for a 
friend on the part of someone perfectly content, which both God and the virtuous man are. The 
virtuous man does need a friend, as the love the virtuous man has for himself implies the love 
of another virtuous man’s rational self {Nicomachean Ethics, 9.4.1-5, 1166al—33). Aristotle 
returns to the problem of friendship with God in the Eudemian Ethics (such as 7.12, 

1244b8— 10 and 1245b 14—15): since God is perfectly self-contained and happy, he is in no need 
of a friend. See also the Magna moralia, !208b27-30, where Aristotle excludes friendship 
with gods since gods do not love in return. Friendship with God is a particularly thorny 
problem for Christian commentators of Aristotle, since Christ tells his disciples: ‘Vos autem 
dixi amicos’ (Jn 15:15). See Aquinas, Summa theologiae II II, qu 23. 

10 On the commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics, see the general introduction to 
moral philosophy in the Renaissance by Kraye (1988), especially pp. 325-9, and more recently 
a useful survey of some major fifteenth - and sixteenth-century commentaries by the same 
author (1995). On the presence of moral philosophy in humanist pedagogy, see Buck (1979). 
The essay by Schmitt (1979a) in the same volume is a useful guide to translations and 
editions. On the genre of the commentary, see the suggestive study by Ceard (1981), who 
emphasizes the increasingly independent nature of the commentary vis-a-vis the text (especially 
p. 107). It should be emphasized, however, that in commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics 
there is much less difference between medieval and Renaissance commentary and between 
humanist and scholastic commentary than one would expect. On the whole, as I have 
suggested, Ethics commentaries are rather sober, and limit themselves to the elucidation of the 
argument. Another suggestive but for my purposes less useful volume is Mathieu-Castellani 
and Plaisance (1990). On the general presence of Aristotle in the Renaissance (especially as 
concerns editions, translations and adaptations), see Schmitt (1983a). See also Besomi and 
Caruso (1992), for recent studies on commentaries on classical and vernacular (Italian) texts. 

11 ‘Solvit quandam dubitationem incidentem. Et primo movet earn. Et dicit, quod 
ex praedictis dubitatur utrum amici velint suis amicis maxima bona, puta esse Deos, vel reges, 
aut virtuosissimos. Et videtur quod non; quia jam non remanebunt eis amici, et ita perdent 
ipsi magna bona, scilicet ipsos amicos. ... Solvit praedictam dubitationem, dupliciter. Primo 
quidem, quia cum dictum sit supra, quod amicus vult bona amico, ejus gratia, oportet 
supponere, quod habitis illis bonis, ille ipse remaneat qualitercumque est. Vult enim maxima 
bona amicus amico tamquam existenti homini, non tamquam translato ad Deos. ... Et dicit, 
quod amicus vult bona amico, non magis quam omnibus aliis. Quia unusquisque vult maxime 
sibi bona. Unde non oportet, quod velit amico ilia bona, per quae ipse perdet amicum, quod 
est magnum bonum’ (Thomas Aquinas (1867), 8 lectio 7, pp. 277-8). 
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to wish goods for one’s friend that would be detrimental to oneself. 12 Jacques 
Lefevre d’Etaples suggests that one wishes to ‘participate’ in the goods one 
wishes for one’s friends. Ij Pier Vettori implies that Aristotle’s rejoinder that 
everyone wishes goods primarily for himself is a sad reflection on the way 
human beings are, it is their ingeniurn that makes them prefer their own 
contentment. 14 

For one medieval commentator, however, and, as we shall see, for Bernardo 
Segni, this problem in Aristotle was rich with meaning and relevance. In John 
Buridan’s (c. 1300-1358) Questiones super decern libros Ethicorum Aristotelis 
ad Nicomachum, in the eighth book the twelfth question is ‘Utrum amicus 
debet velleamico maxima bona?’ 15 More specifically, Buridan asks whether 
one friend should wish for the other to become king or Pope. According to 
Aristotle’s distinction between equality in justice and equality in friendship, 
one may wish for the friend to become king or Pope for the good of the state 
without wishing for the friend qua friend to become such. But, Buridan 
objects, this is not well said. The virtues incline towards action according to 
right reason, which justice does as well. A virtuous friendship should therefore 
be compatible with justice according to right reason. 16 Prudence according to 
the moral virtues, grounded in right reason, will incline in both cases towards 
what is good for the other. In a friendship between virtuous friends, according 
to justice and the friendship itself, for example Socrates would wish for his 
friend Plato to become Pope if he knew this would be good for the friend Plato, 
but not so if he knew it would be bad. 17 In addition, Buridan rejects Aristotle’s 

12 ‘Secunda solutio est, quod amicus uult bona amico, non tamen omnia, sed ea 
quae competunt humanae naturae, deinde dicit quod primo sibi quisque exoptat bona, deinde 
amico, quia non uidetur aequum, ut exoptet amico bona quae sibi sint detrimento, & causa, ut 
amittat amicitiam, sed quisque primo sibi uult bona deinde etiam amico, & sic servari posse 
uidetur amicitia inter eos’, Acciaiuoli (1576), p. 160. In fact, the passage in Aristotle begins 
by a discussion of the difference between equality according to justice and equality in 
friendship. 

3 ‘Secundo, si bene dictum est amicum amico bonum illius gratia velle: amicus 
(quicunque sit ille) manere debet, voletque maxima pro dignitate bona: quae homini adesse 
queunt, & forte non omnia adesse volet ubi particeps non esset. Nam sibiipsi unusquisque 
maxime bona vult. Non igitur volet amico maxima bona: ut esse deum, utpote ubi sua non 
servaretur natura, & cuius boni ipse particeps non esset’, Lefevre d’Etaples (1538), fol. 82v. 

14 ‘Sibi enim ipsi qui[s]libet vult summa bona, non alii, atque ingeniurn hominum 
hoc est: Ita autem hoc verum est, aegreque posse mortales resistere naturae, quamvis aliquid 
verum esse sentiant, ut vox haec vim proverbii obtinuerit; cuius meminit etiam comicus. 
Omnes sibi velle melius esse quam alteri [see Terence, Andria , 395-6: ‘volgo quod dici solet, 
omnis sibi malle melius esse quam alteri’]’, Vettori (1584), p. 462. 

15 I have consulted the Paris 1518 edition by Jehan Petit. The question is treated on 
fols 162v-63r. 

16 ‘Credo tamen quod hoc non sit bene dictum, sicut enim omni verum omni vero 
consonat. sic omnis verus omni virtuti. virtutes enim inclinant in id quod recta ratione 
finiatum fuerit: quod non potest esse nisi verus: igitur nullomodo dicendum est: quod amicitia 
virtuosa inclinat ad oppositum eius ad quod iusticia inclinabit’, Buridan (1518), fols 
162v-63r. 

17 ‘Item si sortes sciat papatum esse bonum platoni amico suo ipse non solum 
secundum iusticiam vellet eum esse papam: sed etiam secundum amicitiam quoniam actus 
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contention that once a friend is far superior, the friendship will end, for could 
not Plato make his friend Socrates an adviser, and they could perform virtuous 
actions together? 18 In friendships that are not virtuous, but governed by 
considerations of usefulness or pleasure, clearly one does not wish the friend to 
become other than he is, for then usefulness or pleasure would cease. Thus a 
fornicator would not wish for his lover to become a virtuous woman, and 
flatterers would not want the tyrant to become a better person. 19 This leads 
Buridan to criticize cardinals and bishops who do not promote their clerks for 
fear of no longer having the usefulness of their service when they have 
advanced 20 

In Buridan’s fourteenth-century Questiones, theoretical explication and 
political observation are combined, linking Aristotle’s problem with 
contemporary ecclesiastical politics. 21 Becoming Pope or cardinal is one of the 
examples (verbi gratia ) used to illustrate agreement or disagreement of the 
writer with Aristotle’s argument. In this sense Buridan moves significantly 
beyond the commentary model of Aquinas or the sort of humanist commentary 
associated with Acciaiuoli, Lefevre, or even Vettori. However, we are still left 
with an exemplar model of the application of ethical theory: Aristotle is right or 
wrong about this or that point, either for reasons inherent in the theory itself 
(justice and friendship are compatible through prudence) or for reasons arising 
from hypothetical counter-examples (let us imagine that Plato is our friend, 
would one not wish him to be Pope, and could he not make us a trusted 
adviser?). The application of the (corrected) theory is not thought of as an 
issue; one follows the ratio recta or one does not, one acts like a virtuous Plato 
or like a self-serving cardinal. 

All of these preliminaries are necessary, I think, in order to assess the 
commentary provided on this particular question by Segni. For he does not 
say much that is substantially new: Buridan’s commentary anticipates both the 
political examples and the disagreement with Aristotle. Segni’s commentary is 
on the whole relatively unadventurous, and he rarely digresses or refers to 


amicitie proprius est velle bonum amico non suiipsius principaliter: sed ipsius amici gratia, si 
vero sciat papatum ei non esse bonum. tunc nec secundum iusticiam nec secundum amicitiam 
velleteum esse papam’, Buridan (1518), fol. 163r. 

18 ‘Plato enim effectuspapa non expellereta se sortem amicum: sed teneret eum in 
consiliarium et familiarem ministrum et amicum et ita simul exercebunt actus suos. ille tamen 
principaliter. iste autem ministerialiter. et iterum videbitur sorti maius et excellentius quod 
sit minister propinquus platoni pape’, ibid., fol. 163r. 

19 ‘[In friendships determined by usefulness or pleasure] [pfossibile est igitur quod 
amicus non vellet amico bona virtutum verbi gratia fornicator amasius non vellet amasiam esse 
probissimam mulierem: quia scit quod amplius non uteretur ea. nec histriones vel adulatores 
vel iniqui consiliarii vellent tyrannum esse meliorem: quia non prodesset eis in hoc quod 
appetunt’, ibid., fol. 163r. 

20 ‘Sic enim aliquando auditum est: quod cardinales et episcopi non providebant 
clericis suis melioribus ne carerent utilitate quam illi impendebant eis serviendo’, ibid., fol. 
163r. 

On Buridan's 'practical’ view of moral philosophy, see Korolec (1975), especially 

p. 56. 
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contemporary life, although there are occasional allusions to the poetry of 
Dante. The philological component of Segni’s commentary on the particular 
problem of wishing good things for friends is also rather standard. While 
summarizing Aristotle’s argument Segni explains, in good humanist philological 
fashion, that ‘God’ could simply mean ‘quello huomo, che per virtu, 6 per 
l’eccellenzadiqualchebenetrapassi la natura humana; della qual sorte huomini 
sono stati chiamati Heroi dagli Antichi’ (p. 416): this explanation is given by 
Aristotle himself at the opening of Book 7 of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(1145al 8—30), and it is a Renaissance commonplace. 22 The final point in the 
passage provokes an exceptional response in the commentator. Aristotle says 
that a friend will wish only those greatest goods for the friend which are 
compatible with his remaining a human being (avepamw Sh ovti), and perhaps 
not all of these (tcrcof S’ ou ndvxa). Commenting on this last phrase, ‘Ma forse 
non tutti i supremi’ in his translation, Segni begins a long and somewhat 
convoluted argument of his own. He first distinguishes between two types of 
greatest goods that one may wish for oneself or for the friend, either goods of 
fortune (‘i beni di fortuna’), such as material goods or honours, or goods of the 
soul (‘i beni dell’animo’), such as moral and intellectual virtues and happiness 
itself (p. 417). 23 Surely the first cannot be wished more for oneself than for the 
friend, for one would then be open to charges of envy (V parebbe, che egli 
havesse invidia all’amico’). The second goods, those of the soul, can, according 
to Segni, be wished more for oneself than for the friend. 24 But Segni then 
reconsiders this line of argument, since Aristotle on this point seems obscure. 
He asks whether even the goods of fortune should be desired more for oneself 
than for the friend, and gives as an example being Pope, the greatest honour 
among Christians. 25 The first answer to the question is the opinion of the 
masses, ‘del vulgo’, which would answer yes, since everyone confesses 
ardently that it should be desired more for oneself. 26 However, considered 
more rationally, the opposite answer does not seem unfitting, since the 
affection of friendship is transferred onto the friend, so one would wish all 
goods to the friend as long as they do not destroy the friendship. Indeed such a 


2 " See Erasmus, Adagia , 1.1.69 ('Homo homini deus’); Le Caron (1986), p. 60: 
‘Les Rois decorez de telle sagesse estoient anciennement appellez Heroes ou demi-dieux.’ 

23 A distinction possibly based on Aristotle’s division between external goods and 
goods of the soul and the body (Nicomachean Ethics, 1.8, 1098b 13-15). 

24 ‘Onde stimo, che quei beni supremi, che a se stesso si debbino desiderare piu che 
all’amico, sieno i beni dell’animo, cioe il posseder’ le virtu morali, & l’intellettive, 6 
vogliam’ dire la felicita stessa; la quale debbe I’uno amico all’ altro desiderare: ma bene 
maggiormente debbe desiderarla a se stesso’, Segni (1550), p. 417. 

25 ‘Ma forse e bene alquanto piu riconsiderar’ questa materia, che invero in questo 
detto del Filosofo apparisce dello oscuro, & del dubbio; io vo’ dir’ cioe, se anchora li supremi 
beni di fortuna si debbino piu desiderare a se stesso che all’amico; & pongasi verbigratia in 
esempio, se piu si debba desiderare a se stesso l’essere Papa, che e la maggiore degnita, che sia 
infra’ Christiani, ch’ella non si debba desiderare all’amico’, ibid. 

26 ‘Et certo e, se e’ si risguarda alle oppenioni del vulgo, che una tale resolutione 
non ha controversia; perche ciascuno confesseraarditamente, che e’ si debba desiderarla a se 
stesso’, Segni (1550), pp. 417-18 [misnumbered as p. 410], 
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good (being a king or Pope) would not destroy the friendship, even though such 
an honour is the greatest for human beings, since the friend remains a human 
being, which is what Aristotle seems to require for the friendship to maintain 
itself. Aristotle does say elsewhere that friendship between a sovereign and a 
subject is not possible, which is true, according to Segni, if the friends are 
considered qua sovereign and qua subject. 27 However, Segni continues, the 
goods of the soul are also human, so why should one not wish them more for 
the friend than for oneself? Segni’s answer is based on the discussion of the 
virtuous man in book 9 whose love for himself is indeed the greatest. The 
goods of the soul lead to human perfection, and no one would reproach 
someone for choosing this perfection for himself. 28 This concludes the exposi¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s point. 

It is here that something surprising happens in the commentary. Segni 
admits that although this is the way he understands the argument now, this was 
not always the case (‘Et in questo modo intendo l’espositione di questo luogo, 
benche gia fussi d’altro parere’). Earlier, his opinion was that one should not 
desire for the friend the greatest goods, be they of fortune or of the soul, and if 
one should do so, they should not be desired for the friend more than for 
oneself. 29 His opinion was changed during a discussion of the Nicomachean 
Ethics with the Cardinal Ardinghelli and Filippo del Migliore in Rome in 
1546. 30 At this time Antonio dalla Mirandola was holding lectures in the 
palace of the Pope on the Nicomachean Ethics, and the discussion between the 


27 ‘Ma se una tal consideratione si discorre piu ragionevolmente, e’ non parra forse 
cosa disconvenevole a dirsi, che una tal cosa non si debba piutosto desiderare all’amico che a 
se stesso, per la ragione che I’affetto dell’amicitia trapassa nell’altro amico: onde e’ vuole 
all’altro amico ogni bene, pure che e’ non sia dell’amicitia distruttivo. Et che un’ tal bene 
non sia distruttivo dell’amicitia, sebene egli e il sommo di quei, che s’appartengono 
all’huomo in tal genere, come huomo considerate, confessa il Filosofo espressamente nel testo; 
& sebene disopra egli ha detto [! 158a28—37] intra’l Principe, & il suddito non potersi 
pareggiare I’amicitia, si risponde esser’ vero il detto, considerati Tun’ come Principe, & 
i’altro come suddito: perche fra tali non pud esser’ simiglianza', Segni (1550), p. 418. 

28 ‘Ma perche non si pud egli per la ragion’ medesima anchora desiderare piu 
all’amico ch’ a se stesso i beni supremi dell’animo? perche tali sono quegli, che fanno 
veramente perfetto l’huomo; la quale perfettioneciascuno debbe piutosto voler’ per se che per 
altri; ne in tale elettione di volergli pud esser’ alcun’ ripreso ne d’invidia, ne di malignita, 
come potrebbe essere in volere piutosto per se stesso, che per altri i beni di fortuna; perche 
come e’ dira nel nono libro [especially 1168b28-l 169a7], l’hu[o]mo virtuoso debbe amar’ se 
stesso massimamente, intendendo per se stesso quella parte dell’Anima, che ha la ragione’, 
Segni (1550), p. 418. 

29 ‘Teneva io oppenione sopra questo, che all’amico non si dovesse desiderare i 
supremi beni, intendendo per supremi beni anchor’ quei di fortuna; et se pure e’ si dovevono 
desiderare aM’amico, nonmai voleva concedere, che e’ si dovessino desiderare all’amico piu 
che a se stesso’, ibid. 

> Q 

Niccolo Ardinghelli (1503^7), born in an old patrician family in Florence, 
studied in the house of Pietro Bembo, cultivated friendships with humanists and writers (such 
as Bernardo Tasso, Giovio and Pier Vettori), was named bishop of Fossombrone in 1541 and 
Cardinal in 1544 (seethe Dizionario biografico degli Italiani , iv, pp. 30-34). Filippo del 
Migliore is mentioned in Segni’s chronicle of Florence as an eloquent man, able to argue in 
utramque partem. See Segni (1723), iv, p. 106 (under the year 1529). 
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Cardinal, Segni, and del Migliore, who are described as the best of friends, 
turned to the wishing of greatest goods for the friend. The Cardinal disagreed 
with Segni, that is, he maintained that one should wish for a friend the greatest 
of goods. In spite of his subtle reasons the Cardinal, a man of ‘ingegno 
acutissimo, et di giuditio ottimo’, was unable to persuade Segni of his point of 
view. But he was not yet finished: 


Alla fine conchiuse d’esser contento di venire nella mia sentenza, se prima 
io gli dicessi il vero di quello, che e’ mi domandava: & sorridendo voltatosi a 
me, & a Filippo disse, Ecco che voi qui, che mi sete amicissimi, & tu oltre 
all ’am icitia fratello, ditemi se desiderassi, che io fussi Papa; 6 vero non lo 
desiderassi per non dissolvere la nostra amicitia. Alla qual domanda 
riguardatici pure in viso, & ridendo non fu alcuno di noi, che non esclamasse 
di si. (pp. 418-I9) 31 


The Cardinal goes on to show that he who maintains that the greatest goods 
should not be wished for the friend is wrong, since the superior friend can 
elevate the other to such a degree that the friendship may continue, as was the 
case w'ith Pope Paul III who made his friend Roberto Pucci Cardinal after 
having been elected Pope himself. 32 This example (it is not clear in fact if Segni 
is referring to Pucci or to himself and del Migliore) made Segni change his mind, 
although he still did not concede that one should wish the Papacy more for the 
friend than for oneself. 33 

Segni’stext exhibits several features which significantly alter the paradigm 
for theoretical reflection on ethics constituted by the commentary, a paradigm 
which Segni himself follows everywhere else, and which humanist 
commentators also tended to reproduce. All of these innovative features are 
interrelated, and I would argue that they can be understood both in terms of the 
political culture in the early modern court and in terms of Aristotelian ethics 
itself. First of all, Segni allows for time to be a factor in determining the 


31 ‘At the end he concluded that he was content to agree with my meaning, if first I 
were to tell him the truth of what he was asking of me, and smiling he turned to me and 
Filippo and said: “There you are, greatest friends to me, and you, beyond friendship, brother, 
tell me if I should desire to be Pope or if I should not desire it in order not to dissolve our 
friendship?” At this question having looked each other in the face, and, laughing, there was no 
one of us who did not exclaim “yes!”’ 

32 ‘Onde egli disse, Ecco adunche, che ha il torto qualunche niega all’amico non 
doversi desiderare ogni bene, soggiugnendo la grandezza de’ beni di fortuna non poter’ 
dissolvere 1’amicitie fatte; perche l’amico, che fusse divenuto in somma grandezza, potrebbe 
far’ salire l’altro amico a tal grade che e’ manterrebbono facilmente insieme l’amicitia: come e 
intervenuto (disse egli) poco fa a Ruberto Pucci, che da Papa Paulo e stato fatto Cardinale si 
per ogn’ altro rispetto, ma si anchora perche infra di loro si possa piu agevolmente mantenere 
una antica amicitia, che da giovanetti eglino hebbon’ insieme’, Segni (1550), p. 419. Paul III 
was Pope from 1534 to his death in 1549; Roberto Pucci, bishop of Pistoia, was made 
Cardinal in 1542. 

33 ‘Cedo (risposi io allhora) con I’essempio messomi innanzi, ne piu voglio essere 
in quella oppenione di prima, benche difficilmente io conceda quell’altra parte del dubbio; cioe 
che la degnita del Papato piutosto si debba desiderare all’amico che a se stesso’, Segni (1550), 
p. 419. 
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‘espositione’, the understanding of a theoretical ethical point. In 1550 Segniis 
of a different ‘oppenione’ than in 1546, just before the discussion with 
Cardinal Ardinghelli. What this means is that Segni allows for the possibility 
that events may occur which would oblige one to change one’s ‘parere’ or 
opinion. The understanding of ethical points is open to experience. Indeed, 
this experience is not necessarily the addition of reasons, the working-out of a 
rational chain of argument. Instead, this experience can be decidedly non- 
rational, such as the challenge that the Cardinal puts to his friends Segni and 
Filippo del Migliore. Let us remember that Segni could not be persuaded by 
reason, by the Cardinal’s ‘sottili ragioni’. It is only when a decidedly personal 
question is put to the friends that they change their mind, and this in a rather 
spontaneous way: ‘non fu alcuno di noi, che non esclamasse di si'. This 
experience leading to a change of opinion is, of course, closely connected to the 
delicate political situation, to the already unequal friendship which the 
commentator never alludes to but which is implied when Segni describes him as 
a very important person, taking time out from top-level affairs to engage in 
some moral philosophizing/ 4 Clearly Segni is in the position of a courtier 
dependent to some extent on the favour of the Cardinal. In this respect also his 
change of opinion is motivated, since the Cardinal seems to be suggesting that, 
if he were elected Pope, he might be very generous indeed to his old friends, as 
which both Segni and del Migliore are described. But the self-interestedness of 
Segni’s response is not somehow shameful, given that his earlier position was 
that one should wish all supreme goods first for oneself and only then for the 
friend. In addition, politics are politics, that is, once ethical reflection is opened 
up to personal experience, there is no way in which self-interest can be 
surgically removed from behaviour: indeed, according to Aristotle, it should not 
be. The fact that Segni’s final position is also more consonant with his present 
and possibly future self-interest does not mean that it is either unreasoned or 
unethical. 

But it does mean that his position could change again, that is, there is 
nothing available in Segni’s account that would prevent him absolutely from 
changing his mind in 1551, speaking with a different set of interlocutors. This 
problem arises from the very fact that time is allowed to function as an element 
in the commentary. If one allows contingencies in the past to condition one’s 
‘espositione’, what should lead the reader to believe that future contingencies 
may not again cause a change of heart? There is no such guarantee. However, 
if matters of ethics are connected to prudence (as Buridan already pointed out 
in his commentary on the same point), and prudence negotiates according to 
right reason that which is subject to change, then the commentary seen as an 
enactment of prudence cannot close itself off from time and future 


‘Benche [the Cardinal] fusse occupato continovamente in grandissimi negotii 
appartenenti alia Chiesa, non era percio, che tutto quel tempo, che e’ poteva rubare a detti, e’ 
non consuinasse 6 in leggere, 6 in ragionar’ di cose appartenenti alle lettere, & alia Filosofia 
massimamente morale’, Segni (1550), p. 418. 
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contingencies. In other words, the nature of the subject matter discussed 
(ethics, which confers a kind of knowledge based on things that could be 
otherwise) seems to demand a more flexible type of commentary. I will return 
to this point. But furthermore, a commentary that allows for the possibility of 
future events to influence the positions and expositions it conveys is a 
commentary that invites a response from the reader. We have seen in his 
prologue that Segni is aware of the readership of his commentary and of the 
effect that a reading of the Ethics would have. By allowing the reader to 
witness the process by which an understanding of the passage was arrived at, 
and because this understanding cannot be considered to be final, the 
commentator obliges the reader to ‘apply’ the theory being expounded. The 
reader is, as it were, one of the future contingents, and the reader’s experience 
will be relevant to the understanding of the passage. This understanding is also 
at the same time ethical action; to interpret well the difficulty posed by the 
Aristotelian text is to answer a question put to you by a more powerful friend, 
or to ask a question of less powerful friends, a question whose response can 
profoundly influence the type of life one is leading. The commentary 7 becomes, 
then, a pedagogical tool, in the sense that the very act of exposition implies a 
narrative of ethical behaviour. This narrative is not simply an account of 
exemplary action, to be imitated by a reader in need of moral education, but 
involves both a process of interpretation and a concomitant change of 
behaviour. The suggestion to the reader is that through the process of 
reflection itself, set in the realm of experience, that is, intersubjectively, each 
reader will come to adopt a behaviour that can be called ethical. Segni’s account 
resonates, probably unintendedly, with the pedagogical effect he foresaw for 
the Nicomachean Ethics in the dedicatory letter to Cosimo I: each reader will 
engage with the Ethics ‘as it touches him’, it will be good for ‘a chi e’ tocca’. 
What strikes us at the beginning of the dedication as a tautology, produced by a 
rhetoric of flattery, can be understood on this point at least as an openness to 
the reader and to future contingents. 

If, as I just stated, Segni’s scenario of commentary leaves behind a simple 
exemplar model of ethical thought, it does not dispense with exemplarity 
altogether. The connection between Aristotle’s thought and Segni’s, 
Ardinghelli’sand Filippo del Migliore’s behaviour involves the application of 
an ethical maxim in Aristotle’s work to the behaviour of the three friends in 
sixteenth-century Rome. In this sense Segni is assuming that the situation 
described by Aristotle is similar in an important way to the situation in which 
the Italian friends find themselves. When the Cardinal asks his relevant 
question, and receives a relevant response, his gesture is significant to the 
extent that the sixteenth-century friends imitate the behaviour of perfect friends 
as it is suggested by Aristotle. In addition, the behaviour of Segni and his 
compatriots illuminates or clarifies what is somewhat obscure in Aristotle, thus 
forging an interpretive community with the Aristotelian text. The scenario of 
commentary is, then, a hopeful one: the combination of reflection and ethical 
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behaviour do not result in a greater disjunction between Aristotle’s thought and 
sixteenth-century Italians, but in a greater sense of their commonness. 35 But 
the procedures of application are more complicated; the timing of reasoning and 
behaviour is delicate, political circumstances may intervene, and further (and 
future) interpretive communities may work in other directions. 

The commentary as a narrative of the process of ‘espositione’, and at the 
same time as a narrative of the practice of the ethical point which is being 
expounded: these fundamental changes vis-a-vis the genre of the commentary 
and the quaestiones inherited from the scholastic tradition (and continued 
through much of the humanist tradition) are perhaps closely connected to the 
political situation in which Segni’s work is set. I would propose that the very 
flexibility, the openness to past and future contingents, that we see in Segni’s 
exposition on this point, are linked to the court and the relationships of 
dependence it entails. Let us remember that the question discussed is one of 
the sore points of courtly life, the maintenance or impossibility of friendship 
when one of the friends comes to be more powerful than the other. It is 
perhaps precisely because the humanist Segni is writing for an audience 
consisting first of all of Cosimo I, and having consisted in a crucial part of the 
commentary of the Cardinal Ardinghelli, that he moves away from the model of 
elucidation and deference to a fixed meaning of the text. It is perhaps also 
precisely because of the political situation in which his act of commenting is set 
that Segni moves from a model of exemplary inculcation of ethical knowledge, 
from a set of maxims or truths, to a narrative of the process itself, to a 
demonstration of the ‘relevance’ of ethical problems. The formulation or 
demonstration of a set of truths or maxims in a treatise implies a relationship to 
the patron which can be understood on some level as threatening, something 
that Segni realizes in his dedication to Cosimo, and something that he realizes 
when the Cardinal Ardinghelli confronts him. What must be preserved in the 
courtly situation is the possibility of accommodation, the possibility for the 
weaker to resort to indirection without losing sight of the ethical point to be 
made. The language of the confrontation between Ardinghelli and Segni is 
telling: the Cardinal turns to Segni and del Migliore smiling (‘sorridendo 
voltatosi'), looks at them directly, and the friends respond, laughing (‘ridendo 
non fu alcuno di noi, che non esclamasse di si’). The emphasis on 
confrontation both expressed and mitigated through laughter is typical of 
Renaissance writing on the court: Castiglione’s Libro del cortegiano is only the 
most celebrated example. 36 But on a more profound level the admission of 


j5 Recent work in literary criticism has emphasized the crisis of exemplarity in 
Renaissance literature and historiography, that is, either an increasing lack of confidence in the 
applicability of historical examples to contemporary behavior (see Machiavelli), or the 
displaying of the limitless variety of human motives (see Montaigne). See Stierle (1972); fora 
good summary of the issues involving "application’ of historical examples and a survey of 
previous studies, see Hampton (1990), pp. 8-19. 

36 The instances in which unpleasant or pleasant things are said ‘ridendo’ in the 
Cortegiano are innumerable; the most astonishing sublimation of confrontation through 
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contingency to the understanding of ethical principles is connected, I think, to 
the political accommodation that the courtier in a possibly despotic court must 
be willing to practice. Sometimes, as in Castiglione’s symposium, this 
accommodation is praised and shown to be compatible with the virtuous goal 
of improving the moral behaviour of the prince. Sometimes this same 
accommodation is condemned as abject flattery. It is, however, abundantly 
‘theorized’. 37 One of the most pertinent discussions of the implications for 
ethics of courtly accommodation is found in Louis Le Caron’s Dialogues, 
published shortly after Segni’s translation of the Nicomachean Ethics. The 
figure of the Courtier explains to the defender of philosophy, Le Caron himself, 
that the contingencies of human existence exclude a self-same and immutable set 
of ethical rules: 

Si cete vie estoit eternelle, afranchie de mutations, et tousjours a elle-mesme 
semblable, les changements des choses nous pourroient estonner. Mais 
comine les circonstances et diversitez des terns font constituer les lois et 
ordonnances diverses et souvent contraires: tellement que ce qui a semble 
autrefois estre justice, maintenant cede a son contraire: toutesfois l’un et 
Pautre en son terns est repute juste, et la justice ne pert son nom. Ainsi les 
conseilz de sagesse ne demeurent tousjours semblables, ains s’accommodent 
au terns, lequel peut tout es choses humaines. 38 


laughter is the response by the women in the symposium to hours of misogynist discourse: 
‘Allora una gran parte di quelle donne, ben per averle la signora Duchessa fatto cosi cenno, si 
levarono in piedi e ridendo tutte corsero verso il signore Gasparo, come per dargli delle busse, 
e fame come le Baccanti d’Orfeo, tuttavia dicendo: - Ora vedrete, se ci curiamo che di noi si 
dica male’ (Castiglione (1972), 2.96, p. 202). Another commonplace of court literature is the 
awareness on the part of Segni of ‘envy’: if one were to wish the greatest goods of fortune for 
oneself rather than for the friend, one would open oneself up to charges of invidia (‘e’ parebbe, 
che egli havesse invidia all’amico, 1 Segni (1550), p. 417. The destructive presence of envy in 
court life is the theme of many an anti-aulic diatribe; see Piccolomini (1921), p. 31: ‘omnis 
potentia magnae inuidiae subiecta est’, which, as Mustard points out, is an imitation of 
Juvenal ( Satires , 10.56). 

3 ' The commonplaces concerning courtly accommodation derive from classical 
sources (Lucian’s satires of rhetoric and parasites, Plutarch’s Moralia, Quintus Cicero’s 
Commentariolum petitions, et al.). In the Middle Ages, John of Salisbury’s Policraticus 
includes a long section on the flattery of princes. For the post-classical period, see, on the 
satire of the courtier, Uhlig (1973) and Smith (1966). See also Buck (1989), and in the same 
volume particularly the contributions of Wilhelm Kuhlmann (pp. 161-82) and Claus Uhlig 
(pp. 195-214). 

jS ‘If this life were eternal, free of changes, and always similar to itself, changes of 
things could trouble us. But as the circumstances and diversity of times cause laws and 
ordinances to be constituted that are diverse and often contrary, so much so that that which in 
the past seemed to be justice, now yields to its contrary, nevertheless one and the other in its 
time was held to be just, and justice does not lose its name. In this way the counsels of 
wisdom do not always stay the same, rather they accommodate themselves to the time, which 
is all-powerful in human affairs.’ Taken from‘Le Courtisan II - Dialogue II,’ p. 140 (my 
italics). Le Caron’s Dialogues were published in 1556. The attack on and defence of 
philosophy are modelled on Jacopo Sadoleto’s Phaedrus sive de laudibus philosophiae 
(1538). Le Caron’s courtier and Sadoleto’s Phaedrus attest to the convergence between anti- 
aulic writing in the Renaissance and scepticism, that is, the cynical courtier takes on features of 
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Although the Courtier is presented as an extreme figure, denying all validity to 
philosophy, be it moral or otherwise, in fact his acceptance of contingency in 
ethical affairs seems close to the understanding conveyed by Segni, and 
politically the two differ very little. For the Courtier must accommodate 
himself to the ‘pleasure’ of the prince, which is the final effective measure of 
any law/ 9 So the superior power of the Duke, of the king, of the Cardinal all 
require in the courtier, or in the humanist commentator, an ethical flexibility, a 
sort of prudence that one can in other circumstances characterize as relevant . 40 
Which leads us to the paradox that it is the context of the pre-absolutist court 
that promotes ethical decisions based on the vicissitudes of the individual’s 
contingent existence, not on a set of maxims and examples. I am tempted to 
add that it is the first option that is felt to be more ‘modern’, leaving behind 
classical rhetoric of exemplariness. 

Finally I would argue that Segni’s commentary on this particular point, and 
the consequences for ethical practice that I have suggested, are not a move 
away from Aristotle, but merely a move away from a certain sort of 
Aristotelianism. Segni implies that he is only doing in his own commentary 
what Aristotle himself has done in the passage. For Aristotle, too, changes his 
mind, and these changes are recorded in the Nicomachean Ethics : having arrived 
at the proposition that a friend should wish for his friend only those supreme 
goods that allow him to remain a human being, Aristotle then seems to pull 
back from even that proposition: ictcoq 6’ ou Jtdvra (‘perhaps not all of these’). 
For Segni, this is a self-correction: ‘Corregge questa determinatione ...’. (p. 
417). If the Philosopher wavers, should not also the commentator? The 
progressive, temporal path of ethical reflection in Aristotle anticipates and 
invites the same sort of weighing and interpreting that Segni’s commentary 
represents and invites in turn from the reader. In this sense one could argue 
that on this particular point Segni is truer to the spirit of Aristotle’s ethical 
enterprise than previous scholastic and humanist commentators. 41 


the sceptic or the sophist. The courtier in anti-aulic writing, however, uses sceptical 
arguments as a political tool, not to induce aporia but to theorize, a posteriori, his own 
advancement at the Court through accommodation. The relationship between anti-aulic 
treatises and dialogues and scepticism in the mid-sixteenth century is indeed intimate and 
needs more discussion than this essay allows. Segni’s commentary in its connection to anti- 
aulic writing remains, as I will show, within an Aristotelian tradition and does not go to the 
sceptical extremes that characters in the writings of Sadoleto, Le Caron, or Guy de Brues argue 
for. 

39 ‘Ne syais-tu point la dignite roiale exceller alors, quand le Roi fait gardercomme 
loi, ce qui lui plaist d’ordonner?’ (p. 126). On the debates surrounding the formula ‘Quia tale 
est nostrum placitum’ see Langer (1990), pp. 153-60. 

40 This ethical accommodation is at heart rhetorical, in the sense of Crassus’s advice 
in Cicero’s De oratore to accommodate one’s speech and delivery to one’s audience. While 
the ability to do so is produced by training and by natural skill, the knowledge of what is 
appropriate is a matter of prudence: ‘Omnique in re posse quod deceat facere artis et naturae est, 
scire quid quandoque deceat prudentiae’ (3.55.212). 

41 1 do think that the scholastic professional practice of disagreeing with previous 
positions in fact constitutes an ongoing process of interpretation that includes the possibility of 
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If the courtly principle of accommodation is connected to the self-correction 
practised by Segni, which in turn is modelled on Aristotle himself, there is 
another, perhaps more fundamental feature of anti-aulic philosophy that seems 
to be anticipated by Aristotle, even if it is a sceptical deformation of his ethical 
thought. Louis Le Caron’s Courtier suggested that what appears to be just is 
indistinguishable from what is just, precisely because what is called just at one 
time is called unjust at another, but ‘la justice ne pert son nom’. 42 What seems 
desirable to many human beings is just as, if not more important than what 
should be desired, independently of the opinions of the many. Wisdom begins, 
under this perspective, by following opinions, gleaned through contact with 
others, not through solitary contemplation. These opinions determine together 
what is desirable, and wisdom is the ability to obtain these desirable things. In 
Jacopo Sadoleto’s Phaedrus, sive de laudibus philosophiae libri duo (1538), 
the character Phaedrus, after having stated that philosophy deals with nothing 
substantial in spite of its universalist pretensions, is challenged by the character 
Sadoletus to define his own ‘philosophy’. He responds by proposing a ‘form 
of wisdom’ which is more adapted to the leading of a splendid and praised life, 
and which will permit one to distinguish the unwise from the wise: 43 

So then we wish to be wise, not the one who in solitude, or with some few 
unreasonable ones, but who in company, in the assembly of men, leads his 
life, and who, having followed the common wills and efforts of the many, 
brings back to himself all the things which indeed should be desired, or 
moreover which are desired: what is desired and what should be desired is 
namely the same thing as what is judged by the opinion of the many to be 
worthy of all trouble and efforts to acquire it: wisdom will be the science of 
obtaining these things, which are esteemed by the kind of men, with whom 
you associate, to be of the greatest price and are desired in the greatest 

4 4 

way. 


correction and changes; these changes occur between commentaries and do not occur in them: 
the scholastic will disagree with others but not usually with a prior position taken by himself. 
The most interesting and varied sixteenth-century scholastic commentary' on the Nicomachean 
Ethics 1 have seen is John Major’s: it merits a separate study. 

42 Compare a French contemporary of Segni, Philibert de Vienne: "Nous pouvons a 
ceste heure cognoistre que ceste Philosophic morale qui nous commande faire ce qui est bon de 
soy, nous a faitcouler en ceste-cy [the ‘philosophy of the court'] dont nous avons parle, qui 
nous commande faire ce qui semble bon aux hommes,’ Vienne (1990), p. 172. See also 
Montaigne, Essais , 3.9 (‘De la vanite’): ‘Celuy qui va en la presse, il faut... qu’il vive non 
tant selon soy que selon autruy, non selon ce qu’il se propose mais selon ce qu’on luy 
propose, selon le temps, selon les hommes, selon les affaires’, Montaigne (1965), p. 991 [B]. 

43 ‘Videtur, inquit, ordo rerum & natura postulare, ut prius describamus sapientiae 
form am: quae, mea quidem sententia, cum aptior ex seipsa sit, turn ad vitam splendide, et cum 
laude degendam accommodatior: qua posita, facillimum postea fuerit, qui ab hoc signo, 
tamquam navigantes ab Arctico polo, aberraverint, eorum errorem, insipientiam coarguere’, 
Sadoleto ^ 1738), iii, p. 146. 

4 ‘Quoniam igitur sapientem eum esse volumus, non qui in solitudine, neque cum 
paucis ineptis, sed qui in coetu, consiliisque hominum, vitam agat: communesque ceterorum 
voluntates & studia secutus, referat ad sese omnia, quae quidem sint expetenda, sive adeo quae 
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What should be desired ( quae quidem sint expetenda ) becomes functionally 
indistinct from what is desired ( quae expetantur), and it is the latter that 
provides a measure of who is wise. 

In pushing the sceptical critics of ‘philosophy’ to a relativist or 
functionalist extreme, the anti-aulic writers in the Renaissance, such as 
Sadoleto, Le Caron and Philibert de Vienne, assume a contrario that it is moral 
philosophy’s aim to arrive at an understanding of what is good absolutely, 
independently of the changing times, opinions and politics. Yet this demand 
for a timeless definition of the good neglects an intuition found in Aristotle’s 
ethics, and among a few humanist writers, that all ethical understanding 
necessarily passes through the contingent, that what appears to be good has an 
essential functional importance, and that accommodation to changing 
circumstances is not necessarily debilitating. Thus, in the beginning sections of 
the discussion of friendship in book 8, Aristotle distinguishes the various types 

of lovable objects (to ipiA titov, or ‘amabile’ in the Latin tradition): 

Now it appears that each person loves what is good for himself, and that 
while what is really good is lovable absolutely, what is good for a particular 
person is lovable for that person. Further, each person loves not what is 
really good for himself, but what appears to him to be so; however, this will 
not affect our argument, for Movable’ will mean ‘what appears lovable’. 
(1155b24—27) 45 

The first distinction is that between the good considered absolutely and the 
good considered for each particular person. The second distinction is between 
apparent good and real good for each particular person. Functionally it is the 
apparent particular good which is important, since, as the commentaries point 
out, every apparent good will be loved as if it were a real good for each 
particular person. 46 To move in the realm of appearances is thus to move in 

expetantur: expetitur enim idem, & expetendum est, quod opinione plurimorum judicatur 
dignum, ut in eo adipiscendo omnis cura, industriaque ponatur: erit sapientia, earum rerum 
comparandarum scientia, quae ab eo genere hominum, quo cum verseris, & aestimentur 
plurimi, & maxime expetantur', Sadoleto (1738), iii, pp. 146-7. 

45 In the Latin version of Argyropoulos we read: ‘Videtur autem id quisque amare, 
quod bonum est sibi & esse simpliciter quidem amabile, ipsum bonum, unicuique autem id, 
quod est unicuique bonum. Amat autem quisque non id, quod est sibi bonum, sed quod 
apparet. neque quicquam id refert, erit enim ipsum amabile apparens.' Lambin’s version 
differsslightly: ‘Videtur autem & id quisque amare, quod sibi bonum est, & esse absolute 
amabile summum bonum, & cuique amabile, quod cuique bonum est. Amat porro 
unusquisque non quod sibi re vera bonum est, sed quod videtur. Neque quicquam intererit erit 
enim amabile, quod bonum esse videbitur’ (from Acciaiuoli (1576), fol. 152r-v). 

46 See Aquinas: ‘Quia cum amatur aliquid apparens bonum amatur ut sibi bonum. 
Unde etiam potest dici quod amabile est apparens bonum’ (Thomas Aquinas (1867), 8 lectio 
2, p. 263). Segni distinguishes between the true lovable object, which is God and virtue, and 
the lovable for each particular person, such as wealth, honours and beauty. Whereas these 
objects may not be good for the particular, it is not the case that they would not appear to be 
lovable yet be lovable for the particular person: T quali avvenga che a chi gli ama non sien' 
buoni, non percio accade, che e’ non possino parergli, & perd essergli amabili’ (Segni (1550), 
p. 400). So appearance is in any case what counts. 
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the realm of choices actually made. What this means for ethical inquiry is 
surely that the inquiry itself is already poised on the threshold of ‘application’, 
and that the inquiry itself, furthermore, is open to the sorts of contingencies 
any prudent and not merely clever human being is obliged to negotiate as well. 



Chapter 7 


La Politique d’Aristote en franqais par 

Louis Le Roy (1568) 

Pierre Lardet 

Vers la fin du XVI e siecle, les theoriciens fran 9 ais de la politique etaient a la 
mode a Cambridge. Comme l’ecrivait Gabriel Harvey a Edmund Spenser en 
1579: ‘You can not steppe into a schollars studye but (ten to one) you shall 
litely finde open either Bodin De Republica or Le Royes Exposition uppon 
Aristotles Politiques’. 1 Jean Bodin et Louis Le Roy avaient done eu raison de 
penser qu’ils repondaient a une attente. Dans sa preface de 1576, Bodin ecrit: 

Depuis que forage impetueux a tourmente le vaisseau de nostre Republique 
avec telle violence, que le Patron mesmes et les Pilotes sont comme las et 
recreus d’un travail continuel, il faut bien que les passagers y prestent la 
main, qui aux voiles, qui aux cordages, qui a fancre ... ce qu’il ne faut pas 
attendre des ennemis qui sont en terre ferme, prenans un singulier plaisir au 
naufrage de nostre Republique... ores ... reduit(e) au petit pied, (et) ce peu 
qui reste ... expose ... au danger d’estre froisse et brise entre les roches 
perilleuses, si on ne met peine de jetter les ancres sacrees, afin d’aborder, 
apres forage, au port de salut ... C’est pourquoy de ma part ne pouvant rien 
mieux, j’ay entrepris le discours de la Republique et en langue populaire, tant 
pour ce que les sources de la langue Latine sont presque taries, et qui 
seicheront du tout si la barbarie causee par les guerres civiles continue, que 
pour estre mieux entendu de tous Francois naturels ... Entre un million de 
livresque nous voyons en toutes sciences, a peine qu’il s’en trouve trois ou 
quatre de la Republique qui toutesfois est la Princesse de toutes les sciences. 
Car Platon et Aristote ont tranche si court leurs discours Politiques, qu’ils 
ont plustost laisse en appetit, que rassasie ceux qui les ont leus: joinct aussi 
que l’experience depuis deux mil ans ou environ qu’ils ont escrit, nous a faict 
cognoistre au doigt et a l’oeil, que la science Politique estoit encores de ce 
temps la cachee en tenebres fort espesses . 2 


Bodin joue sur deux sens du mot ‘Republique’: d’une part c’est l'Etat, menace, 
au service duquel il faut mobiliser la science; d’autre part c’est cette science - la 
Politique - trop negligee, les ‘tenebres’ du passe antique s’ajoutant a f‘orage’ 
qui affecte le present, tandis qu’une disproportion s'observe entre la faim sur 


Harvey (1884), p. 79, cit. in Gundersheimer (1966), p. 47. 
Bodin (1593), preface, i, pp. 9-11. 
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laquelle nous laisse la Tradition (Platon et Aristote ont ‘tranche trop court’) et 
la richesse d’une ‘experience’ amassee sur ‘deux mille ans’. Or ces deux 
constats, politique et scientifique, determinent une option linguistique: Bodin, 
auteur en 1566 de la Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem, renonce au 
latin, qu’il voit mine ‘par la barbarie’, condamnepar l’urgence, non seulement 
de communiquer plus largement, mais aussi de generer cet objet compromis 
dont la langue est le symbole: la concorde nationale. 3 4 

Le Roy, la memeannee 1576, dedie en ces termes a Henri III la deuxieme 
edition de sa Politique d’Aristote: 

Sire, ... la lecture des livres sur le faict de la politique, es heures de relasche, 
vous peut donner merveilleux contentement, y trouvant plusieurs beaux et 
utiles advertissemens concernans la conduitte des Princes ... Dieu ayant pitie 
de ce Royaume, ... le relevera ..., muant la malheureuse discorde qui l’a 
infiniement travaille, en concorde asseuree, et horrible orage de guerre 
civile, en tranquiilite perpetuelle ... Aux Politiques d’Aristote ... j’espere 
adjouter, au plustost que j’auray la commodite de ce faire ..., celles de Platon: 
n'ayant traduit seulement les deux de Grec en Franqois, mais d’avantage 
eclarcy d’expositions: pour vous rendre l’ceuvre plus agreable, et aux autres 
... plus facile a entendre. Et d'autant que la Politique ou science de gouverner 
les estats publiques consiste principalement en l’usage, j’ay amene ou il 
appartenoit plusieurs exemples anciens et modernes, recueillis des plus 
illustres estats du monde: signamment des prochains de nous ...: essayant 
rendre les causes et raisons de leurs accidens, suivant les observations de ces 
philosophes, et autres moyens inventez depuis par longue experience, et 
practique de deux mil ans ou environ. Si n’a este le travail petit a declarer 
premierement en Franpois tels discours, tant haults et graves, mesmement a 
representer l’elegance de l’un, et propriete de I’autre ... 

A propos de l’‘argument du premier livre’, Le Roy insiste: 

Aristote entre tous a plus estudie a se monstrer obscur, usant de langage court 
et communement ambigu, qui le rend tresdifficile a entendre, et encore plus 
difficile a traduire: toutefois a cause du grand proffit qu’on reqoit de sa 
lecture, il a este traduict en Latin, Arabe, Hebreu, et en plusieurs autres 
langues: tenant le premier lieu de s^avoir par la commune reputation et 
universel consentement des homines. Ce qui m’a meu de traduire pa- 
reillement en Franfois cette oeuvre sienne, que j’estimois Unprofitable & 
convenable a nos ineurs . 5 


3 De Bodin avait emane ‘la premiere protestation qui ... se soit elevee contre (la) 
domination exclusive du latin dans les ecoles, ... dans son discours aux consuls de Toulouse 
sur I’instruction de lajeunesse, en 1559’: Brunot (1947), p. 11. 

4 Le Roy (1600a), fols * yv-[* iij]r, ‘Premiere epistre dedicatoire ... au feu Roy ... 
Henry IIP (datee de juillet 1576). Je citerai ci-apres cet ouvrage par la mention: Le Roy 
(1600a). Je remercie la Bibliotheque de PEcole Normale Superieure de Paris qui m’a 
grandement facilite la consultation de son exemplaire (cote LG Phi 7 F° Res.). 

5 Le Roy, ibid., pp. 1-2. Entre Le Roy et Bodin, Jehasse (1992) constate des 
‘rivalites (de generations, d’ambitions, d’esprit)’ et un ‘jeu subtil d’influences reciproques’ 
(p. 264). 
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Meme ‘orage’ des guerres civiles que chez Bodin, mais les valeurs mises en 
avant sont cette fois celles d’un roi dans le langage d’un courtisan: ‘heures de 
relasche’, ‘contentement’, ‘oeuvre ... agreable’. Le loisir, non Lurgence. Ou 
plutot l’urgence deguiseeen loisir. Ici, la captatio benevolentiae doit deboucher 
surune lecture - Platon et Aristote - qui ne passe pas pour etre ‘d’agrement’. 
Du rnoins le rappel du devoir - assurer la concorde - trouvera-t-il comme un 
analogon seduisant dans la concordance proposee entre des textes antiques et 
une histoire qui les deborde (l’experience, la encore, de ‘deux mil ans’). 

L ’ ‘entree en lice ’ du franqais 6 7 

Si le latin, chez Le Roy, s’efface aussi, c’est tacitement, le traducteur se pla^ant 
directement dans l’entre-deux du grec et du fran^ais. De plus, la ou Le Roy 
traducteur se veut scrupuleusement fidele, Le Roy commentateur s’accorde une 
largeautonomie. Aristote, presente par le traducteur - rendu present-, est en 
meme temps expulse de ce present par le commentateur qui ne cesse de 
rappeler que ce texte est decidement antique. Autre effet de relativisation: le 
depaysement d’un Aristote en fran9ais, alors qu’en latin, Aristote etait ‘chez 
lui’, peut-on dire, depuis si longtemps. Le naturaliser en vemaculaire, c’est 
certes le rendre plus accessible, mais c’est aussi rappeler sa qualite d’etranger. 
En latin, Aristote etait universel; en fran9ais, le revoila particulier. Deux fois 
deloge done: non seulement antique, mais grec: historiquement et geogra- 
phiquement lointain. Le commentaire (paraphrase suivie et notes ponctuelles) 
impose lui aussi la presence homogene et massive du fran9ais. Car tous les 
auteurs cites par Le Roy sont traduits, qu’ils soient anciens - Thucydide, 
Plutarque, Diodore ... - ou modemes- Guicciardini, Giovio ... -, sauf quelques 
passages de Ciceron ou de Salluste, donnes dans leur latin. De grec ne 
subsistent, au fil des notes, que de rares mots temoins. 

En tete de sa traduction du Phedon, Le Roy avait note que, selon la 
Preparation evangelique d’Eusebe de Cesaree, Platon ‘n’estoit autre chose 
qu’un Moyse parlant le langage Attique’. II en concluait logiquement:‘II est 
desormais temps d’ouyr parler Platon en Fran9oisV Hebreu, grec, fran9ais: les 
privileges desormais se partagent. Et Le Roy, traducteur du Moi'se grec, passera 
meme aux yeux de Du Bellay (flatteur ...), pour ‘notre Platon fran9ois\ Du 
Bellay a qui Le Roy avait fait appel pour traduire en vers fran9ais les passages 
poetiques que lui-meme citait dans les commentaires accompagnant sa 


6 J’emprunte cette formulation a la synthese de Giard (1992). Le Roy n’est bien 
entendu qu’un des nombreux acteurs de cette ‘entree en lice’, qui s’est etalee sur plusieurs 
siecles: voir infra, n. 21. 

7 Le Roy (1600b), ‘L’argument du Phedon de Platon’, pp. 312, 315. Sur ce 
concordisme apoiogetique: Pouilloux (1969), pp. 52-5. Cf. Becker (1896), pp. 85-110. 
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traduction du Banquet , 8 Si Du Bellay ne croyait pas que la traduction, ‘ce tant 
louable labeur’, fut ‘moyen unique & suffisant, pour elever nostre vulgairea 
Legal & parangon des autres plus fameuses Langues’, sa Deffence et illustration 
soulignait que ‘la Langue Francoyse n’est incapable de la Philosophic’ et jugeait 
que Tindustrie des fideles traducteurs est en cet endroict fort utile & 
necessaire’car, 

si la phylosophie semee par Aristote & Platon au fertile champ Atique etoit 
replantee en nostre pleine Francoyse, ce ne seroit la jeter entre les rouses & 
epines, ou elle devint sterile, mais ce seroit la faire de loingtaine prochaine, 
& d’etrangere citadine de notre republique . 9 

En 1575 , dans un opuscule latin, les Prolegomena politico, Le Roy ecrivait qu’il 
voyait a la fonction de lecteur royal l’avantage de lui permettre d’‘ameliorer son 



suivante on le voit enseigneren fran9ais, pratique encore exceptionnelle dont il 
sejustifie: 

L’on pourroit trouver estrange qu’estant pieqa usite es Escholes d’Occident 
le langage latin, je m’ingere maintenant, en la premiere Universite de 
LEurope, user du naturel et vulgaire du pais, pour y traitter les matieres 
d’Estat qui s’offrent en la lecture de Demosthene. 

Ses ‘raisons’, c’est notamment que ce serait 

grand erreur que d’employer tant d’annees aux langues anciennes comme Ion 
a accoustume de faire, et consommer le temps a apprendre les mots, qui 
devroit estre donne a la cognoissance des choses, ausquelles Ion n’a plus ny le 
moyen ny le loisir de vacquer; folie ... (que de) s’addonner et affectionner 
tant a I’antiquite, recherchant si curieusement les vieilies superstitions et 
actions, ou espluchant vieils exemplaires que communement Ion gaste de 
plus en plus en les cuidant corriger, et laisser en arriere la cognoissance de sa 
religion, et affaires du pais et temps ou I’on est vivant ... Quand cesserons- 
nous de prendre ... la fleur pour le fruict? ... 11 y en a qui S9avent la 


Voir Becker (1896), pp. 22-4, citant Le Roy (preface au Sympose de Platon, 1558: 
‘D’autant que je ne me sentois pas assez expert en la poesie fran 9 oisepour traduire dignement 
les passages, j’ai prie le seigneur du Bellay, tres excellent poete en latin et en fran 9 ois, de les 
translater, lequel ... ne les a pas seulement traduits fidelement, gardant la majeste de leurs 
sentimens, qui est fort difficile en vers, mais aussi a represente les traits, figures, couleurs et 
ornements poetiques des deux plus belles langues avec telle dexterite qu’il semble en avoir 
egale les uns et surmonte les aultres’) et le sonnet de Du Bellay, ibid, (au verso du titre, 
notamment ces vers: ‘Jusqu’ici nous avons pour le fruict pris la fleur/ ... / N’employant 
nostre esprit qu’au labeur poetique. / Mais apris et en pris nous serons ceste fois, / Puisque 
Loys Le Roy, nostre Platon fran<;ois / Nous apprent Leloquence et la doctrine Attique’). 

9 Du Bellay (1549), ch. 5, p. 32, 10, pp. 58-59, 61-62. 

Le Roy (1575b), Epistola nuncupatoria, fol. lv, cit. in Becker (1896), p. 172. 
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genealogie des anciens dieux pretendus, leurs noms, cultures, oracles, 
pouvoirs ... comment se gouvernoient entierement Athenes, Lacedemone, 
Carthage, Perse, Tigypte, Macedoine, Parthie, discourans de l’Areopage, de 
PEphorie, des Cornices Romains: et n’entendent rien au conseil de France, 
maniement des Finances, ordre des Parlemens. Ce n’est done assez pour se 
rendre parfaictement S9avant et vrayement utile a son pai's et 
gouvernement, que de s’arrester seulement aux langues anciennes et es 
curiositez en dependantes: ains convient aussi travailler es modernes, usitees 
aujourd’huy entre les liommes, et cognoistre les affaires du temps present. 
En essayant de les rendre meilleures ... ll 

Et pourtant ce professeur de grec affirme aussi son estime des langues 
anciennes, ‘elegantes et utiles’, et notamment du latin, sans lequel les sciences 
seraient vouees a ‘grande obscurite’, ‘confusion’, ‘ignorance’. II juge 
‘providentiel’ et ‘convenable' le partage entre, d’une part, les ‘Langues ... 
Doctes et Grammatiques communes a plusieurs pai's, esquelles sont traictez les 
affaires de la religion, et les arts’; et d’autre part les langues ‘propres de chacune 
nation, qu’on nomme Vulgaires ou Maternelles, servantes a la conference 
commune des personnes, et aux commerces ordinairesV Au fond, il est 
partage, comme le sera Montaigne: ‘C’est un bel et grand agencement sans 
doubte que Ie Grec et Latin, mais on l’achepte trop cher’. 13 Mais comme 
Montaigne, il a deja opte, ou comme Etienne Pasquier s’exclamant des 1552: 

Vray Dieu! quel profit rapporterions-nous si toutes les disciplines estoient 
redigees en nostre langage? Nous tous des nostre moyen aage 
commencerions a philosopher, enjambant autant dessus nos predecesseurs, 
que nous em-ploierons le temps a la cognoissance des sciences & de la 
philosophic, lequel ils estoient contraints d’emploier a la cognoissance des 
langues . 14 

Il faut, dit Le Roy, donner le pas aux ‘choses’ sur les ‘mots’, et Pasquier, equi- 
valemment:... aux ‘sciences’ sur les ‘langues’. Tous deux font echo a Du Bellay, 
defenseur du fram^ais en 1549 (en des termes demarques - Pierre Villey l’a 
decouvert - du Dialogo delle lingue de Sperone Speroni, 1542): 

Combien seroit meilleur qu’il y eust au monde un seul langaige naturel, que 
d’employer tant d’annees pour apprendre des motz! & ce jusques a I’aage 
bien souvent, que n’avons plus ny le moyen ny le loysir de vaquer a plus 
grandes choses ... si le tens que nous consumons a apprendre les dites Langues 
(Greque et Latine) estoit employe a Petude des Sciences, la Nature certes 


11 Le Roy (1576), fols 3-5, cit. in Becker (1896), pp. 173-5, et Brunot (1947), pp. 
12-13. Le Roy s’approprie la I’image du ‘fruief et de la ‘fleur’ que lui avait, dix-huit ans 
plus tot, appliquee Du Bellay: voir supra, n. 8. 

1 Le Roy, ibid. 

13 Montaigne, Essais, 1, 26 (1580), (1978), p. 173. 

14 Pasquier, Lettres, 1, 2, ed. Thickett (1956), p. 81 (a Adrien Tumebe, lecteur de 
grec au College de France). 
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n’est point devenue si brehaigne, qu’elle n’enfentast de nostre tens des 
Platons & des Aristotes . 15 

NaguereErasmeavaitrecommandeune ‘double abondance’, bien equilibree, des 
res et des verba . 16 En fait, la subordination des mots aux choses reclamee par 
Le Roy prend forcement forme verbale chez lui, professeur de langues et 
homme de lettres. Sauf qu’en l’occurrence, le ‘dire’ est aussi un ‘faire’. Se 
mettre soudain a enseigner en frames, produire un Aristote fran 9 ais, c’est bien 
plus que de remplacer des mots par d’autres. C’est renverser une hierarchie, 

1 *7 

rompre avec une tradition. Plus qu’une incongruite: presque une provocation. 
Le Roy fait de la Politique d’Aristote l’instrument d’un acte lui-meme politique 
qui, en recherchant l’accord du medium (fran 9 ais) et du message, sort des 
perspectives propres a 1’Antiquite pour repondre aux urgences d’un present 
ecartele entre des langues canoniques, mais mortes, et des langues vivantes, mais 
fragiles. Optant pour le fran 9 ais, Le Roy accepte le risque que definira 

Montaigne: 

J’escris mon livre a peu d’hommes et a peu d’annees. Si 9’eust este une 
matiere de duree, il 1 ’eust fallu commettre a un langage plus ferme. Selon la 
variation continuelle qui a suivy le nostre jusques a cette heure, qui peut 
esperer que sa forme presente soit en usage, d’icy a cinquante ans? II escoule 
tous les jours de nos mains et depuis que je vis s’est altere de moitie . 18 

D’oii, pour le traducteur, peine doublement perdue: non seulement sa tache est 
tres difficile, mais en plus la version produite sera bientot perimee. Pasquier l’a 
bien vu: 

Le traducteur comme un esclave, s’alambique tous les esprits a suivre a la 
trace les pas de l’autheur qu’il translate, il y consomme son aage ... 

Cependant petit a petit sa langue maternelle se change de telle fafon avec le 
temps, que comme si nous luy avions bailie une robbe neufve, nous ne 

voulons plus user de la vieille. Cela est cause que tout ainsi que le vieux 

vulgaire s’est esvanouy entre nous, aussi quittons nous les vieilles 


Du Bellay (1549), ch. X, pp. 64-5, oil se trouvent indiques les passages 
correspondants de Speroni (Venise, Aide, 1542, fols 128r, 124r) d’apres Villey (1908b). Cf. 
egalement, en 1546, le Ragionamento intorno alia lingua de Giambattista Gelli, dont Villey 
(ibid., p. XLII) traduit ainsi un passage: ‘Nous perdons le plus clair de notre temps et de nos 
forces a apprendre les vocables et les grammaires des langues anciennes; cet apprentissage 
acheve, nous n’avons plus le courage d’etudier les sciences pour elles-memes; nous nous 
arretons aux mots, a l’^corce ...’ 

16 Erasme, De duplici copia ... (ed. princeps: Paris, Josse Bade, 1512). Voir Cave 
(1979), pp. 9-34; Chomarat (1981), pp. 712-61. 

h ‘Chose assez hardie’: Becker (1896), p. 173; ‘decision retentissante’: Yardeni 
(1971), p. 43. 

18 Montaigne, Essais, III, 9 (1588, sauf la derniere phrase, posterieure) (1978), 

p. 982. 
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traductions, & voulons avoir recours aux livres originaires, soyent Grecs ou 
Latins, qui avoyent este translatez . 19 

Mais comment ne pas relever le deft vu la nature de l’enjeu? La Popeliniere: 
‘Sommes-nous encore esclaves des Romains, pour escrire nos conceptions en 
leur langue,comme ils forqoient nos peres de ce faire lors qu’ils seigneurioient 
les Gaules a leur plaisir?’ 20 Ecrire en fran^ais, c’est s’affranchir du latin. Enjeu 
politique d’un deft linguistique. Fran^ais et politologue, Le Roy exposera done 

^ I 

en franqais la Politique d’Aristote. 

L ’eventail des traductions 

La performance de Le Roy est a situer par rapport a d’autres versions de la 
Politique. Pour le XVI e siecle, l’inventaire par F. Edward Cranz et Charles B. 

• • • • 'y') 

Schmitt des editions d’Aristote permet de degager trois moments: 

— D’abord les annees 1501-16, avec le succes d’une formule italo-frangaise 
couplant la traduction de Leonardo Bruni ( c . 1438) et le commentaire de 
Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples (1506): pres d’un quart (soit dix-sept) des soixante- 
douze editions latines du siecle est constitue par celles de Bruni parues en ces 
quinze annees, et le tiers de ce quart (soit six) se trouve muni du commentaire 
de Lefevre. 

— Ensuite les annees 1542-57, ou s’affirme la preponderance franqaise, 
mais au plan des traductions latines. A un an pres (1542-43) se suivent les 
versions de deux rivaux: le rhetoricien erasmisant Jacques-Louis d’Estrebay 
(Strebaeus) et le theologien benedictin Joachim Perion. L’une connait six 
editions jusqu’a 1550, l’autre cinq jusqu’a 1557. Mais a cette date, la version 
Bruni (detachee cette fois du commentaire de Lefevre qui n’est plus imprime 
apres 1543) reprend le dessus pour une vingtaine d’annees: seize editions 
jusqu’a 1581. 

— Troisieme moment, plus etendu: 1567-1600. Un troisieme Franqais 
(apres d’Estrebay et Perion) innove alors en latin: Denis Lambin, en 1567, 
lecteur de grec au College royal (soit un an avant que Le Roy publie sa Politique 

19 Pasquier, (1956), II, 6, p. 125 (au juriste Jacques Cujas, en 1576). Ce passage et 
celui de Montaigne (cit. supra, ad n. 18) ont ete rapproches par Huppert (1973), p. 163. Cf. 
aussi Pasquier (1956), II, 12, p. 94: ‘Les langages vulgaires se changent de siecle en siecle’ (a 
Claude de Kerquefinen, vers 1560). 

20 Henri Lancelot du Voisin de La Popeliniere, L’Amiral de France ..., Paris, 
T. Perier, 1584, fol. B lv, cit. in Yardeni (1971), p. 52. 

21 Sur le statut et les pratiques de la traduction, voir les dossiers rassembles et les 
problematiques elaborees par Norton (1984), notamment pp. 288-302 et 323-36 (sur Sebillet, 
Du Bellay, Peletier, Le Roy, Pasquier, etc.); Lusignan (1986), notamment pp. 129-71 (‘Le 
mouvement des traductions au XIV e siecle et la definition du franpais comme langue savante’); 
Guillerm (1988), pp. 345-552 (‘L’auteur, les modeles et le pouvoir, ou la topique de la 
traduction autourde 1540’). 

22 Cranz and Schmitt (1984), pp. 216-18. 
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en fran 9 ais, Le Roy qui succedera a Lambin comme lecteur royal en 1572). 
C’est a Lambin qu’il va revenir de detroner enfin la vieille vulgate latine de 
Bruni: Isaac Casaubon retiendra sa version pour la grande edition des Opera 
d’Aristote de 1590. Canonicite tardive, vu la concurrence devenue forte des 
vernaculaires: la Politique a existe en italien des le milieu du siecle, avec Antonio 
Brucioli a Venise et Bernardo Segni a Florence (1547 et 1549); elle parait en 
espagnol a Saragosseen 1584, grace a Pedro Simon Abril. Mais c’est Le Roy 
qui compte le plus, avec les quatre editions parisiennes de 1568 a 1600, et 
surtout le fait que la version anonyme anglaise de 1598 se fonde sur son frai^ais 
(intermediaire alors vers I’anglaiscomme I’avait ete au XIV e siecle le latin de 
Guillaume de Moerbeke vers le fran 9 ais de Nicole Oresme 23 ). 

Pour le latin, la chance de Bruni, qui domine pendant 150 ans, 24 ce fut 
qu’apres lui, Jean Argyropoulos n’ait pas traduit la Politique: il aurait evince 
Bruni comme ce fut le cas avec VEthique a Nicomaque, car Argyropoulos s’est 
impose au XV e siecle comme le ‘traducteur humaniste type’. 2:1 La chance de 
Lambin, qui cree la nouvelle vulgate du XVI e -XVII e siecle, ce fut le vieillis- 
sement de la version Bruni, et le duel fatal que se livrerent avant lui d’Estrebay 
et Perion dans le cadre du ciceronianisme; ce fut egalementque Piero Vettori, 
auteur lui aussi d’une version latine, et tres exacte, ait ete peu soucieux de la 
promouvoir, n’ayant jamais fait cas des traductions (unique edition: 1582). 27 
Quant a Le Roy, juste apres Lambin, mais en fran 9 ais, son succes tient d’abord 
a la legitimite qu’il s’est construite comme heritier de Bude: il en fut le disciple 
(via l’enseignement de Jacques Toussain), le biographe (a sa mort en 1540), 
enfin le traducteur (pour le livre II du De Philologia)P Sa nomination comme 
lecteur de grec, successeur de Lambin, au College royal promu par Bude sera 
done logique, quoique tardive. Second facteur de son succes: l’invention d’une 


Vers 1370. C’est aussi sur le latin de Guillaume de Moerbeke que s’etait fondeela 
version espagnole de Carlos de Viana en 1509: Cranz (1984), p. 218. Sur Brucioli: Lear 
(1972), renvoyant notaniment a Spini (1940), (ouvrage dont Daria Perocco m’a obligeamment 
signale 1’importance). Sur Oresme: Lusignan (1986), pp. 154-66; Guillerm (1988), 
pp. 349-62. 

24 II resiste brillamment jusque dans le dernier tiers de cette periode: de 1542 a 1593, 
d’Estrebay, Perion et Lambin totalisent ensemble vingt editions alors que, dans le meme 
temps, il en parait encore vingt-deux du seul Bruni. 

25 Schmitt (1992), p. 86. 

26 Sur d’Estrebay, qui ‘merite d’etre arrache a I’obscurite’: Meerhoff (1986), pp. 
49-64 (notament p. 50, n. 3), 349—58. Sur Perion et Lambin: Schmitt (1992), pp. 88-95. 

27 Parue a Bale, grace a Theodor Zwinger qui, sur trots colonnes, confronte a 
[’original grec les versions de Lambin et de Vettori. Unique est egalement l’edition latine de 
1’Espagnol J. G. Sepulveda en 1548 (publiee du reste a Paris): Cranz and Schmitt (1984), pp. 
51 (n° 108.150) et 217. 

28 Voir Becker (1896), pp. 3, 7-8, 32-42; Gundersheimer (1966), pp. 9-10, 21, 
59-61. La traduction du livre II du De philologia prit le titre de Traitte de la Venerie par feu 
M. Bude traduit du latin en franpois par toys Le Roy diet Regius suivant le commandement 
qui lui en a este faict a Blois par le roy Charles IX. Elle resta inedite jusqu’en 1861: 
Gundersheimer (1966), pp. 21, 151. 
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formule editoriale articulant commodement sous une meme couverture - et dans 
l’espace homogene du fran 9 ais - traduction et commentaire. La Politique, 
version Le Roy, est moderne en fran 9 ais comme le fut jadis en latin l’edition 
combinant la traduction de Bruni et le commentaire de Lefevre; mais elle 
comporte aussi cette nouveaute de detacher Fouvrage de la triade traditionnelle 
des Moralia d’Aristote (ou l’inscrivaient Oresme ou Bruni) pour la 
rapprocher des Politico de Platon, et de toutes sortes d’historiens, de Plutarque 
et Diodore a Seyssel et a Machiavel. Plus que d’une Politique subsumee sous 
l’ethique, il s’agit d’une Politique mpportee au religieux(dont Platon serait le 
garant) et appliquee a Phistoire. 

Une methode: la 'conference ’ 

Successeur direct quoique tardif de Le Roy comme traducteur en franyais de la 
Politique d’Aristote (1797), Jean-Fran 9 ois Champagne juge que Le Roy ‘etoit 
tres-peu verse dans Part de traiter les matieres politiques’. 30 Pourtant Le Roy 
se vante d’avoir Tusage’ des affaires; d’unir a la ‘contemplation’ savante 
Paction, ou du moins la frequentation assidue de ceux qui sont en charge de 
celle-ci. 31 Professeur et courtisan. Version affaiblie, version a la fran 9 aise de 
P ideal humaniste illustre autrefois par Bruni, traducteur de la Politique et 
chancelierde Florence; par Donato Acciaiuoli, commentateur de la Politique et 
veritable homme politique (tour a tour podestat, gonfalonier, ambassadeur ...). 32 
Mais en France aussi, des savants, des penseurs comme Bude, Pasquier, Bodin, 
Montaigne, sont loin, comme on sait, d’etre de purs speculates: ils exercent des 
magistratures. Le Roy, lui, n’a pas une experience aussi directe. S’ il a 
neanmoins une pratique, c’est celle de la Cour, bon poste d’observation pour se 

29 Et encore Carlos de Viana en 1509: Cranz and Schmitt (1984), p. 10 (n° 107.784). 

30 Champagne (1797), ‘Discours preliminaire’, p. lxij. 

31 Le Roy (1600a), fol. a[i] r/v (in ‘De la politique et des legislateurs ... qui Pont 
prattiquee, et des Autheurs ... qui en ont escrit ...’ [ed. princeps: 1567]): ‘... ia Politique ..., 
qui plus meritoit d’estre cultivee, a este delaissee, sans recevoir encores aucune lumiere des 
lettres. La cause est a mon advis, que les gens sgavans ... ont delaisse entierement le 
maniement des affaires ..., mettans en la contemplation leur souveraine felicite. Et ceux qui ont 
este appellez aux charges & administrations publiques, n’ont pas eu communement grand 
sgavoir ou, s’ils en ont eu, le loisir leur a defaiily pour escrire. Tellement que les doctes 
delaissans la negociation, & les negociateurs l’estude, ceste science qui est imparfaicte sans le 
sgavoir & experience ensemble, est demouree ... en arriere. Au regard de moy, jagoit que ne 
sois excellemment sgavant, ny beaucoup experimente: neantmoins ayant toute ma vie continue 
I’estude ... & longuement frequente les cours des grands Princes, demourant ordinairement pres 
les personnes ayans la charge & conduicte des matieres d’estat...: j’ay applique principalement 
mon entendement a ceste science, pour essayerde Pavancer comme je pourrois’. Cf. Le Roy 
(1575a), XI, p. 424: ‘Encore y a il un inconvenient qui n’est petit es lettres, qu’ils [ceux qui 
s’y adonnent] sont toute leur vie nourris en Pombre scholastique sans sgavoir leur entregent, et 
avoir experience des affaires,combien que le sgavoir soil imperfaict sans Pusage.’ Voir infra, 
n. 37. 


32 


Voir D’Addario (1960); Garin (1969), pp. 167-217; Bianchi (1990). 
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faire l’analyste et le descripteur, souvent meticuleux, des moeurs politiques et 
des fonctionnements institutionnels. Ainsi, lorsqu’il detaille les rouages des 
conseils du roi de France ou du Divan du Grand Turc avec la meme precision 
technique que lorsqu’il explique la marche d’un atelier d’imprimerie. 33 Presence 
attentive, mais en retrait du champ ou elle opere, position marginale propice a 
une prise de recul, rendant possible un travail et une ecriture a certains egards 
annonciateurs d’une approche de type sociologiqueou ethnologique. 34 Le Roy 
s’engage dans cette voie parce qu’il a le sentiment d’un divorce entre theorie et 
pratique, ‘voyant la politique, qui est la plus digne, plus utile & necessaire de 
toutes (les disciplines), estre demouree en arriere’: un retard lie au fait que, 
s’agissant d’une ‘science ... imparfaicte sans le stpavoir et experience ensemble’, 
‘les doctes (ont) delaiss(e) la negociation, & les negociateurs l’estude’. 33 D’ou 
l’invention d’une methode appropriee a cet objet, et c’est ce que Le Roy 
appelle d’un mot chez lui omnipresent: la ‘conference’. Celle-ci consiste 
d’abord a confronter les deux autorites majeures: Platon et Aristote. Je 
‘confereray l’uneavec l’autre (leurs republiques), declarant le fruict qui se peut 
recueillir en les joignant ensemble’. 36 II s’agiraensuite de rapporter aux‘causes 
& raisons’ etablies par ces philosophes les donnees de Faction mises en forme 
par les ‘jurisconsultes’, les ‘historiens’, les ‘orateurs’. 37 L’‘importance et 
utilite’ de la ‘conjonction’ qu’il effectue entre les ‘propos’ de Platon et 
d’Aristote, Le Roy la voit dans le fait qu’ils ‘ont erre quelques fois’: Platon 
prone ‘la communion des biens, femmes & enfans’ et a le tort de ‘donner 
mesmes charges & offices aux femmes & aux hommes’: ‘fa^on ... trop estrange 
& impossible’; Aristote 

eust evite plusieurs reprehensions, s’il se feust monstre plus soigneux de la 
religion, dont il semble se soucier peu: & n'eust plus servy a Futilite & repos 
des hommes, qu’a leur piete: de laquelle Platon a grand soin en tous ses 
livres: car tout estat deuement ordonne a tel besoin de la police & religion 
en-semble, qu’elles semblent inseparables. 


Le Roy (1600a), pp. 251-3; (1575a), livre II, pp. 86-8. 

34 La position sociale de Le Roy, ses interets intellectuels, vaudraient d’etre 
interprets dans les perspectives de la ‘societe de cour’ analysee avec acuite par Elias (1985). 

35 Le Roy (1600a), loc. cit., supra, n. 31. 

36 Le Roy (1600a), fol. a [i] v. 

37 Ibid., fol. [a iiij r/v. Le Roy les cite cotnme acteurs et temoins des pratiques 
effectives. Cf. Montaigne, Essais, II, 10 (1580), p. 418: ‘Les seules bonnes histoires sont 
celles qui ont este escrites par ceux mesmes qui commandoient aux affaires, ou qui estoient 
participants a les conduire ... Telies sont quasi toutes les Grecqueset Romaines ... Que peut- 
on espererd’un medecin traictant de la guerre, ou d’un escholier traictant les desseins des 
Princes?’ 
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Reste que ‘sera tresutile de lire Platon & Aristote, pour apprendre de Pun ce 
qui appartient a la divinite & de l’autre, ce qui concerne la conduicte 

A O 

humaine. Mais cette double ‘doctrine’ ne suffit pas. Et c’est pourquoi, 

a fin qu’il soit plus intelligible et traictable, nous y avons adjouste expo¬ 
sitions prinses des meilleurs autheurs, et entremesle par tout, ou il estoit 
besoing, exemples de ceste memoire, et mesmement les plus prochains de 
nostre aage et patrie, sous esperance de rendre ainsi l’oeuvre politique plus 
accomplie par la conference des choses anciennes et modernes en chacune 
espece de police . 39 

Or la liberte que Le Roy se donne comme commentateur de ‘conferer’ ainsi avec 
Aristote une foule d’auteurs etd’exemples tres eloignesde lui dans le temps et 
Pespace, cette liberte, Le Roy se Pinterdit comme traducteur en refusant de 
recrire Aristote en une langue ‘facile et elegante’ et en estimant ‘n’estre possible 
de le representer autre qu’il est en son Grec original’f° L’Aristote latin de 
Bruni, Lambin, Perion surtout, etait eloquent; l’Aristote frarupais de Le Roy se 
veut ‘fidele’ augrec que le meme Le Roy disait ‘obscur’, ‘court’, ‘ambigu’, en 
un mot: savant. 41 Mais, au devoir d’effacement du traducteur, docile au texte de 
Pauteur, repond le devoir d’intervention du commentateur, pedagogue de ses 
lecteurs. Pour reussir la transaction entre ceux-ci et le philosophe antique, Le 
Roy a tenu a specifier ses deux roles par deux styles tres contrastes: sobriete 
austere et quasi litterale d’un cote, accumulation tres riche de Pautre. 

Le Platon de la Republique n’offrira a son traducteur pas moins de 
resistances que P Aristote de la Politique, mais ce sera d’une autre fa^on, 

veu que Platon a traicte ceste matiere par Dialogues, esquels il fait parler 
divers personnages ... debatant la plus part des propos affirmativement, et 
negativement avec raisons probables de coste et d’autre: a fin d’en tirer 
mieux la verite. Le lecteur sfache tout le discours estre aucunement obscurcy 
par les parlans qui s’entrerompent souvent, et a cause des longues inductions, 
collations de semblables et dissembfables, et frequentes digressions dont il est 
enveloppe. De maniere qu’il n’est ayse a entendre: sinon en considerant 
avec diligence et jugement, le conseil de l’autheur ... qu’il convient bien 
poiser, regardant ceux qui les disent, et de qui le philosophe entend estre 
prise la resolution. Et ce par la cognoissance de I’artifice elegant et subtil 


38 Ibid., foi. [a viij r. 

39 Ibid., p. 2 (in ‘L’Argument du premier livre 

40 Ibid. 

41 Ibid.: ‘Encore seroit ce beaucoup de I’avoir peu rendre tel, son sens fidelement 
expose, et gardee la propriete des deux langues’. En effet, conformement a I’idee qu’il se fait de 
ce philosophe et qu’il vient de rappeler (ibid.: ‘On ne doit chercheren Aristote I’eloquence, 
ains la science’), le traducteur se coule ainsi dans le propos d’un auteur qui, ecrivait-il un peu 
plus haut (p. 1), ‘entre tous a plus estudie a se monstrer obscur, usant de langage court et 
communement ambigu’. 
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dont il a use, et conference d’autres passages pris de luymesme, ou de ses 
semblables .... 42 

A nouveau la ‘conference’, Le Roy emploie le mot pour qualifier, non pas le 
style de Platon, procedant par dialogue, mais sa methode a lui de rappro¬ 
chement de textes. Fait d’autant plus notable que le dialogue platonicien tel 
qu’il le definit ressemble fort a ‘Part de conferer’ au sens oil Montaigne y verra 
‘le plus fructueux et naturel exercice de nostre esprit’, lie a Touir’ et au 
‘parler’: 


L’estude des livres, c’est un mouvement languissant et foible qui n’eschauffe 
poinct: la ou la conference apprend et exerce en un coup. Si je confere avec 
une ame forte et un roide jousteur, il me presse les flancs, me pique a gauche 
et a dextre, ses imaginations eslancent les miennes. La jalousie, la gloire, la 
contention me poussent et rehaussent au dessus de moy-mesmes . 43 


La ‘conference’ au sens de Montaigne, c’est l’echange intellectuel, le debat 
d’idees, la discussion entre personnes: ‘Je m’avance vers celuy qui me 
contredit, qui m’instruit’. 44 C’est la face dialogiquede ce dont VEssai est la 
version monologique, tandis que la ‘conference’ au sens de Le Roy represente 
bien plutot une methode comparative, et d’abord sous la forme d’une pratique 
de compilateur. Certes, Montaigne partagera ce gout comparatiste. Pierre Villey 
a montre depuis longtemps comment ‘les principales sources des Essais sont 
les ouvrages d’histoire et ... de morale’. 45 Et il a releve deux occasions oil 
Montaigne a du mettre a contribution les commentaires de Le Roy sur la 
Politique d’Aristote, ‘commentaires tres abondants’, precise Villey, riches 
d’‘une masse de faits historiques qui rendaient son livre tres pesant, mais tres 
instructif , 46 Triple superlatif, mais jugement equilibre: 47 il est vrai que l’eru- 


Le Roy, La Republique ... (1600b), p. 1 (‘L’argument du premier livre de la 
Republique de Platon’). 

45 Montaigne, Essais, 111, 8 (1588), (1978), pp. 922-3. 

44 Ibid., p. 924. 

45 Villey (1908a), p. 17. Voir Montaigne, Essais, I, 26 (1580), p. 146: ‘L’Histoire, 
c’est plus mon gibier 11, 10 (1588 et au-dela), ed. cit., p. 416, et n. 7: ‘Les Historiens 
sont ma droitte bale ... I’homme en general... y paroist plus vif... qu’en nul autre lieu, la 
diversite ... de ses conditions internes en gros et en destail, la variete des moyens de son 
assemblage et des accidens qui le menacent’ (a la place de Thomme ... menacent’ [posterieur 
a 1588], les editions du vivant de Montaigne portaient: ‘La consideration des natures et 
conditions de divers hommes, les coustumes des nations differentes,c’est le vray suject de la 
science morale’). 

40 Villey (1933), i, p. 70, renvoyant aux Essais, II, 17, oil Montaigne ‘emprunte 
integralement une phrase’ a ces commentaires, et 1, 23, ou il ‘semble se souvenir des 
developpements de Le Roy (Politiques ..., Il, 6) sur la question des innovations en matiere 
politique’. 

47 Reste que, si Montaigne apprecie Le Roy qu’il utilise tacitement, c’est de Bodin 
qu’il fait nommement un eloge appuye: ‘Jean Bodin est un bon autheur de nostre temps, et 
accompagnede beaucoup plus de jugement que la tourbe des escrivailleurs de son siecle, et 
merite qu’on le juge et considere’ (II, 32 [1580], (1978), p. 722; cf. II, 10 [1580], p. 418). 
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dition de Le Roy procedant par ‘conference’ soumet a une pression quasi 
etouffante le ‘texte court’ d’Aristote que sa traduction scrupuleuse se garde 
quant a elle d’allonger; 48 reste qu’en multipliant les ‘expositions’, Le Roy 
entend aussi prendre modele sur Aristote dont il admire, non seulement Tesprit 
penetrant’, mais aussi l’ampleur de vues capable de degager ‘le sens et les 
caracteres naturels de toutes choses’. 49 Traducteur, il respecte la concision 
obscure de cet esprit profond; commentateur, il imite l’extension ency- 
clopedique de ses enquetes: 'Les Politiques’, comme 'Les Histoires des 
animaux’. 

Ce respect pour l’‘heureuse memoire et incroyable diligence’ d’Aristote, 
ainsi que pour ses ‘exquis discours’ et ‘infinis exemples’, 50 n’empeche 
cependant pas Limitation de se faire souvent distante, voire critique: 

Pource que depuis luy sont survenus plus grands estats et plus notables 
mutations, j’ay propose, a son imitation, d’en inserer, es lieux convenables, 
les exemples prins de tous pays, toutes aages, et sectes jusques a present: 
mesmement les plus prochains de nous et de nostre cognoissance, et 
adjouster plusieurs autres raisons descouvertes depuis par longue experience, 
et maniement des affaires, comme peu a peu nature va tousjours manifestant 
ses secrets, en corrigeant les omissions et faultes des anciens: qui n’ont peu 
tout voir et entendre: ains en ont laisse beaucoup a rechercher a ceux qui 
viendroient apres eux. 51 

Si Le Roy s’insurge contre la cloture sociale qui pretendrait reserver Aristote a 
une elite universitaire latinophone, il denonce aussi la cloture hermeneutique qui 
en sacraliserait le texte et en replierait le sens sur un passe revolu. Aristote n’a 


48 Son frangais est de fait d’une concision remarquable. Soit par ex. Arist. Pol. 
1,1,2-3 (1252a7—23): Le Roy reussit a rendre les 136 mots du grec en seulement 181 mots 
fran^ais (il en faudral93 a Champagne, 239 a Aubonnet, 252 a Pellegrin ...). En latin, la 
brievete caracterise Bruni et Vettori (132 et 153 mots) en regard tant de Guillaume de 
Moerbeke que de Lambin (224 et 217 mots). Resterait a faire le compte pour Perion 
(certainement long) et d’Estrebay ... Quant a Oresme, si son frangaisne requiert ici pas moins 
de 310 mots, c’est notamment qu’il precede a partir du latin de Moerbeke. Voici en 
l’occurrence la version Le Roy (1600a), pp. 5-6: ‘Ceux done qui pensent le Politique & le 
Roy, l’ceconome & le seigneur estre mesmes, ne disent bien: les estimans differer Pun de 
l’autre par plus & moins en nombre, & non d’espece, comme s’ il commande a peu de 
personnes estre seigneur, si a plusieurs oeconome: & si encores a plus grand nombre, Politique, 
ou Roy. Tout ainsi que si une grande maison ne differoiten rien d’une petite cite, & le 
Politique du Roy: ains qu’il fust Roy quand il preside seul, & politique quand selon les 
raisons de telle science il commande & obeit par tout. Lesquelles choses ne sont vrayes. Ce 
que je di sera manifeste en advisant a la methode precedente. Car comme il est necessaire es 
autres choses, diviser la composee jusques aux incomposees, pour ce qu’elles sont les 
moindres parties du total: ainsi nous cognoistrons la Cite, en considerant les choses dont elle 
est constituee, & verrons plus clairement en quoy elles sont differentes ensemble, & s’il est 


possible d’en reduire quelque cas en art.’ 

49 Le Roy (1559), fol. 1 Iv, cit. in Becker (1896), p. 48. 

50 Le Roy (1600a), pp. 267-8. 


Ibid., p. 268. 


51 
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pas tout dit; il n’est pas infaillible. II y a un progres de l’histoire et de la 
science. Les garants en sont Ies nombreux auteurs (une centaine) que Le Roy 
cite. En actualisant Aristote, ils rechargent son credit, mais ils soulignent aussi 
ce qu’il a de perime. L’art de la ‘conference’, c’est egalementde suggererce 
caractere ambivalent. Strategic d’accumulation: tous ne disent pas la meme 
chose. En les assemblant par grappes, Le Roy n’en specific pas souvent le role: 
viennent-ils confirmer, nuancer, rectifier ou completer Aristote? Au lecteur d’en 
juger: l’abondance et la variete des temoignages ne lui laissent que l’embarras du 
choix. Du coup, si Le Roy sert Aristote en le traduisant et en le commentant, on 
peut dire qu’a V inverse Aristote sert a Le Roy, confronts au probleme que lui 
pose son immense documentation: Le Roy profite en effet de la Politique 
comme d’une structure de rangement. Elle lui fournit autant de ‘lieux’, de points 
de reperes commodes ou accrocher ses informations, autant de casiers entre 
lesquels distribuer ses notes de lecture. Commenter la Politique, c’est beaucoup 
moins, pour lui, faire allegeance a une doctrine supposee normative que de 
pratiquer a sa fag on Vars memoriae. 51 

LeLivre V et la ‘vicissitude’ 


Le Roy n’a pas commente de fagon egale les huit livres de la Politique. S’il 
s’attarde peu sur les trois derniers, en revanche il amplifie tres fortement le 
livre V qui, a lui seul, occupe plus d’un quart de son edition. 53 En fait, c’est par 
la qu’il avail aborde la Politique, en publiant d’abord un Traitte d'Aristote 
touchant les changemens, mines & conservations des estats publics, & 
entierement sur toutes les causes des emotions civiles, leurs maux, & remedes 
couple avec un Discours de Platon extraict du troisieme de ses lois ... 54 La 
formulation de ce titre suffirait deja a faire reconnaitre dans le ‘traitte 
d’Aristote’ le livre V de la Politique, ainsi detache du reste de 1’oeuvre, comme 

52 Voir Yates (1975). Sur Le Roy, ’compilateur invetere’: Gundersheimer (1966), 
pp. 49-55. Son traite De la vicissitude ... ‘est peut-etre le meilleur exemple ... a la 
Renaissance d’une utilisation systematique de la methode comparative et d’une logique de la 
difference’: Desan (1993), pp. 178-82. 

53 La place faite aux trois derniers livres (Vl-VIll)se trouve proportionnellement 
reduite de moitie par rapport a celle que, dans l’ensemble de la Politique, ils occupaient chez 
Aristote. Les livres III—IV ont, eux, presque exactement l’ampleur qu'on pouvait escompter. 
Restent les livres I (10% chez Aristote, 15% chez Le Roy), Il (15% chez Aristote, presque 19% 
chez Le Roy), surtout V, deja le plus volumineux des huit chez Aristote (17%), mais, qui, 
chez Le Roy, represente effectivement plus de 25% du total. 

54 Cranz and Schmitt (1984), p. 78 (n° 108.455), donnant pour ce titre la date de 
1562 (seul exemplaire signale: Nationalbibliothek de Vienne, cote 71. L. 65). Cf. cependant 
Gundersheimer (1966), p. 148, avec un titre un peu different: Des changements ... estats 
publics, avec causes des emotions ..., s’agissant d’un exemplaire egalement unique 
(Bibiiotheque Nationale de France), publie aussi a Paris chez Morel, mais seulement en 1566. 
Si Cranz a raison sur la date de I’exemplaire de Vienne, le travail de Le Roy sur la Politique 
d’Aristote est done sensiblement plus ancien que ne le pensait Gundersheimer. 
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Test pour sa part explicitement le fragment des Lois avec lequel il est couple. 55 
En ces annees de guerres de religion, ce livre V avait de quoi retenir 
prioritairement l’interet, au titre precisement des ‘emotions civiles’. Par-dela la 
‘morphologic’ qu’Aristote abordait dans les precedents livres, c’est en effet de 
‘pathologie’ politique qu’il s’agit la. 56 De quoi reflechir sur les malheurs du 
temps, suivant ce concept de ‘vicissitude’ qui fournira, en 1575, le titre du 
dernier livre de Le Roy, oeuvre originate cette fois.' 7 Void ce qu’il entend par la: 


II est certain que comme toutes autres choses commencees finissent, et 
augmentees diminuent, et vieillissent, les unes tost, les autres tard, selon la 
disposition de la matiere dont elles sont composees, et par 1’influence des 
corps celestes, desquels precede ceste vicissitude continuelle de generation et 
de corruption: Ainsi sont les estats publics constituez, accreus, maintenus, 
abbaissez, changez, destruis, convertis & remis les uns des autres par l’ordre 
de nature: ayans les mieux fondez en religion et justice leur puissance plus 
asseuree et plus durable, sans toutefois qu'il en soit de perpetuels, quelque 
bonne police qu’on y mette: ains voyons tous se corrompre par succession 
de temps, et finablement perir par leurs vices propres et naturels, qui les 
suivent et accompagnent: tout ny plus ny moins que les fievres adviennent 
aux animaux, la nielle aux bleds, la vermolisseure au bois, 1’enroilleure a 
I’airain et au fer: ayant cliacune chose son mal propre et interieur la 

* 58 

mangeant et corrompant ... 


55 Technique habituelle chez Le Roy: apres avoir privilegie tel morceau d’une oeuvre, 
qu’il publie en Passociant a des pieces d’autres auteurs, il complete peu a peu le travail et finit 
par traduire Poeuvre integrate. Ainsi pour la Republique de Platon: il publie d’abord le livre X 
(1553), avec le Phedon, et deux autres passages platoniciens (du Phedre et du Gorgias), ainsi 
qu’un de Xenophon, puis il le grossit des livres I—II, qu'il associe cette fois (ed. de 1555) a du 
Demosthene et a du Theodoret de Cyr. En definitive, il laissera une traduction des dix livres, 
publiee posthume en 1600. Voir Pouilloux (1969), pp. 55-59. Cf. Le Roy (1600a), p.267, 
ou, lorsque est aborde le livre V de la Politique d’Aristote ‘auquel il traicte des mutations, 
ruines, & conservations des polices, avec les causes des seditions & emotions civiles, leurs 
maux, & remedes’, on voit son contenu specifieen des termes tres proches de ceux du titre 
(cite supra) donne auparavant a (’edition separee de ce meme livre. 

Aristote (1960-89), i, introduction, pp. C1I1-CIV. 

57 Dans Pintervalle, le commentaire des auteurs s’est elabore, proliferantalentour des 
traductions: amorce de Poeuvre propre dont Le Roy nourrissait Pambition. Quiconque 
analyseraen detail les treize livres de son ouvrage de 1575 y verra recycles bien des passages 
detaches des commentaires precedemment publies. Le commentaire, faconde s’approprier les 
textes des anciens auxquels il demeure subordonne, est aussi ebauche d'une ceuvre enfin deliee 
de 1’autorite des memes anciens. Somme toute, Le Roy parait entretenir avec les auctoritates 
un rapport a peu pres inverse de celui qui s’observe chez un Bodin, un Montaigne, 
personnalites dont le poids propre Pemporte sur celui des citations et exemples. Chez lui, le 
commentaire ouvre bien, par rapport a la traduction, operation entierement assujettie au texte 
ancien, des possibility d’expression originale, mais il n’en profite guere, le plus souvent, que 
pour mettre en regard du texte traduit toutes sortes d’autres textes, antiques ou modernes: 
passant du singulier de Pauteur traduit a un pluriel d’autres auteurs qui, le compliant ou le 
contestant, se tiennent aussi mutuellement en respect, ce travail critique deplace et fragmentela 
notion d’autorite sans s’arracher a son orbite. 

58 Le Roy (1600a), p. 267 (‘L’argument’ du livre V). 
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C’est ainsi que le livre V d’Aristote se charge d’excursus relatifs a des desordres 
recents, tels, au chapitre III, le ‘nombre excessif de maistres des Requestes 
extraordinaires, et de Secretaires des finances’ que Ton a veu nagueres au 
conseil de France’; ou la ‘negligence ... de la part de ceuxqui ... se monstrent 
nonchallans en ... administration et exercice: comme I’on void la plus part des 
Evesques et Prelats mespriser le devoir de leurs charges, pour vacquer aux 
negoces seculiers’f 9 Le Roy invite a ‘considerer la mutation advenue en France 
depuis trente ans’: on ‘la trouvera grande, tant au faict de la religion, que des 
moeurs & des loix. Laquelle toutefois n’est venue toute a un coup, ains peu a 
peu, comme elleva continuant’. 60 Et si, pour illustrer les conflits qui opposent 
les ‘divers quartiers’ des villes, il invoque Platon soulignant la ‘grande difference 
des lieux a disposer les moeurs des hommes’, ou Hippocrate et Galien 
‘monstrant que les moeurs de Fame suivent la temperature des corps’, il ne le 
fait qu’apres s’etre refere a Monstrellet, Gaguin et Commynes a propos des 
violences qu’ont connues Paris ou Arras. 61 

Au chapitre IV, Aristote critique la rhetorique aux mains des demagogues: 
Oresme citait alors la Thebaide de Stace et les Fastes d’Ovide; a ces poetes, Le 
Roy prefere le temoignage d’un historien comme Plutarque, sanctionnant la 
lacheted'un Demosthene ou d’un Ciceron. 62 ‘Pour representer naifvement les 
changemens ausquels est subjette la Democratie, il nous suffira’, ecrit Le Roy, 
‘reciter ceuxqui sont advenus en la Democratie Athenienne ..’. Et il introduit 
alors, en fran 9 ais, outre une demi-page de Polybe (livre VI) et deux paragraphes 
de Diodore de Sicile, une dizaine de pages in-folio sorties tout droit du livre VIII 
de la Guerre du Peloponnese En conclusion de ‘ce qu’a escrit veritablement 
et gravement Thucydide’, Le Roy precise qu’il a tenu a Tinserer icy, ja^oit 
qu’il fust un peu long’ (en effet...), 

tant pour esclarcir les observations d’Aristote assez brieves et obscures 
d’elles mesmes, que pour monstrer Fusage de la politique ... a fin aussi que les 
lecteurs en considerant la verite des choses anciennes, puissent par icelles 
juger les presentes et futures telles ou semblables. Ce qui m’a meu pa- 
reillement de toucher sommairement les tumultes et seditions advenues par 


Ibid., p. 295. 

60 Ibid. 

61 Ibid., p. 298. 

62 Ibid., p. 308: ‘Plutarque escrit de Demosthene, qu’il fuit treslachement de la 
bataille de Cheronee, sans y faire aucun acte de vertu, ne qui correspondist aux belles harangues 
dont il avoit presche le peuple: car il ... jetta laschement ses armes, pour fuir plus habilement. 
Le mesme autheur en la vie de Ciceron dit, qu’i! n’estoit pas seulement craintif aux armes, 
mais aussi a plaider’. Cf. Oresme, (1970), p. 216: ‘Stacius le poete en son livre appelle 
Thebaides note comme les bons chevaliers ne sunt pas grans langagiers ne de grande facunde, 
mais il dient grossement et pleinement leurs intentions et ce qu’il conceivent. Et Ovide, en 
parlant des Grecs, dit ainsi ...: “de grande facunde, et bien parians, mes ... mal fors et ... pas 
bonnes gens d’armes”.’ 

63 Ibid., pp. 311-23. 
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mesmes occasions es Republiques de Florence, de Sienne, et de Genes, en 
paragonnant Pun ion et tranqui I lite de PAristocratie Venitienne, attendu que 
les affaires prochains de nostre patrie, aage, et memoire, nous emeuvent 
plus: esperant rendre ainsi l’oeuvre plus accomplie, par la conference des 
choses modernes avec les anciennes en chacune espece de police. 64 

Et done Aristote, comme un train immobilise sur une voie de garage, devra 
attendre encore dix grandes pages qu’on lui rende le feu vert. Le Roy donne la 
priorite a Guicciardini, Giovio, Machiavel, Seyssel, Contarini, Pontano, Bembo, 
Commynes (precisant noms, titres, references ...). II nous fait defiler l’histoire 
recente de Florence (‘la Republique y a tousjours este confuse’ 65 ), puis de 
Genes, puis de Sienne, 66 puis de Venise dont, par contraste, il vante les ‘parties 
tant bien temperees ensemble, et proportionnees (comme l’avons touche en 
plusieurs passages de cest oeuvre)’ 67 (e’est de fait un leitmotiv chez Le Roy). 
Meme de Venise, tant admiree (‘veritablement pouvons dire que ce soit l’estat 

f Q t 

gouverne en communaute le plus accomply qu’on ait jamais leu ny veu’), il 
faut cependant admettre qu’elle n’est pas a l’abri de la ‘vicissitude’ universelle: 

Au long aller y a grand danger, que quand les mauvaises humeurs de ce corps 
mistique seront par trop multipliees et corrompues, ne se descouvre la 
maladie si aspre qu’a peine se pourra trouver le remede a temps. 69 

Parlera-t-on de digressions? En fait, e’est le tissu meme du commentaire tel qu’il 
l’entend que Le Roy fabrique ainsi. Alors que, pour suivre le fil de l’oeuvre, une 
dynamique lineaire pouvait sembler suffire, il eprouve quant a lui le besoin de 
croiser, avec ce fil horizontal du texte d’Aristote, celui, transversal, d’une trame 
historique romaine (Cesar et Pompee), italienne (Guelfes et Gibelins), fran^aise 
(Armagnacs et Bourguignons), anglaise (York et Lancastre). 

Certes, il lui arrive aussi de couper court: ainsi au chapitre X, apres avoir 
illustre la necessite qu’‘un prince conserve son estat’, 70 il passe en revue toute 
une serie de souverains excessifs soit dans la bonte (Pertinax, Alexandre Severe), 
soit dans la cruaute (autrement nombreux: Severe, Caracalla, Commode, 
Maximin, Neron, Caligula, Gallien, Xerxes ...); puis il s’interrompt, comme a 
contrecoeur: ‘J’obmettray Domitian, Heliogabale,Julian, & autres innumerables 
en toutes monarchies anciennes & modernes, Payennes, Chrestiennes, 
Mahumetiques ,.’. 71 


64 Ibid., p. 323. 

65 Ibid. 

56 Ibid., pp. 323-30 (Florence); 330-31 (Genes et Sienne). 
07 Ibid., p. 331. 

08 Ibid. 

69 Ibid., p. 332. 

70 Ibid., p. 362. 

71 Ibid., pp. 363-4. 
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Au chapitre XI, qui traite des ‘moyens de conservation des tyrannies’, Le 
Roy note que ‘Machiavel Florentin escrivant du Prince, a tire de ce passage la 
plus part de ses instructions, en y adjoustant exemples Romains et Italiens’. 72 
Visiblement ce procede d’actualisation l’aura impressionne; mais s’il le 
transpose, c’est en inversant trame et fil: Aristote servait a confirmer Machiavel 
faisant oeuvre propre alors qu’ici Machiavel sert de modele a Le Roy 
commentant Aristote. Dans la suite, Le Roy mettra certes en garde contre ‘un 
autheur sans conscience, et sans religion, regardant seulement a la puissance et 
gloire mondaine’ 73 Qu’a cela ne tienne: il a beau rejeter l’immoralite du 
Florentin, il n’en retient pas moins ses le 9 ons quant a 1’ecriture de Fhistoire. 
D’ailleurs le grief fait a Machiavel rejaillit sur Aristote lui-meme qui 

semble avoir este trop curieux en la deduction des moyens tyranniques, 
pourtant que Ies mauvais Princes sont assez end ins d'eux mesmes a inventer 
ce qui sert a leur grandeur et seurete, sans qu’il soit besoing Ies instruire par 

1 • 74 

livres. 

En tout cas, Le Roy s’impose pour une fois la reserve qu’exige a ses yeux 
Fhonneur de la morale et de la religion: s’agissant de Machiavel, nous 
‘passerons ces discours’. Il citera a la place des auteurs moins sujets a caution: 
Tacite et Salluste. 75 Puis la ‘vicissitude’ ne tarde par a resurgir, theme obsedant 
etcle universelle: 

Coinme done les corps materiels humains, creez et composez des quatre 
elemens et humeurs contraires, s’entretiennent et conservent en vie, tant 
que lesdictes humeurs accordent: toutefois il est impossible qu’a la longue 
Pune ne surmonte les autres: et par ce moyen que la masse ne revienne a sa 
premiere matiere, par la dissolution d’icelle compagnie. Ainsi advient il aux 
corps mystiques de la societe humaine, lesquels assemblez par une civile et 
politique union, commencent a decliner par diversite de volontez dis- 
cordantes, et finablement viennent a neant ... Telle est l’instabilite et 
vicissi-tude de toutes choses inferieures, mesmement des seigneuries. 76 

Conclusion 

La Politique d’Aristote nous est parvenue tronquee. La Renaissance l’a bien vu, 
mais ne s’est pas, quant a elle, resignee a cette perte: en 1562, le Florentin 
Ciriaco Strozzi supplea en grec les livres IX et X manquants. Et Frederic Morel 
en donna une version fran^aise qu’il publia en 1599 a la suite de la troisieme 


72 Ibid., p. 372. 

1> Ibid. Sur l’ambivalence des jugements de Le Roy (et de Bodin) sur Machiavel, 
voir Kelley (1984), X, pp. 550, 556. 

7<r Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 372-3. 

Ibid., pp. 377-8. 


75 

76 
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edition des huit livres traduits par Le Roy. 77 Aujourd’hui, 1’audacede ces livres 
postiches ‘composes en grec au nom d’Aristote’, comme dit Morel, amuse ou 
choque comme les creneaux ou la fleche rajoutes par Viollet-le-Duc a des 
cathedrales celebres. Quant aux huit livres restants, leur statut nous est devenu 
hautement problematique. Deja l’editeur Hermann Conring (Helmstedt, 1656) y 
insera tant d’asterisques indicateurs de lacunes supposees qu’au XIX e siecle, 
son successeur Franz Susemihl les comparait a des etoiles dont aurait ete semee 
la nuit aristotelicienne. 78 Et le plus recent des traducteurs fran 9 ais, Pierre 
Pellegrin (1990), parle d’un ‘texte chaotique etabli sur une tradition manuscrite 
infirme’;de ‘traites ... relies plus souvent mal que bien’, de ‘decalages’ allant 
‘jusqu’a la ... contradiction’, de ‘promesses non tenues’, de ‘difficultes ... 
irritant(es)’; d’‘etat hermeneutiquement instable’; de ‘texte eclate et con- 
tradictoire’; de ‘philosophic politique mort-nee’ dont, apres une ‘eclipse de 
pres de quinze siecles’, la ‘resurrection ne pourra qu’etre equivoque’; somme 
toute d’un ‘traite eteint, au sens vulcanologique du terme’. 79 Litanie 
desesperante ... 

Voila une forme de ‘vicissitude’ que Le Roy n’avait pas prevue. La Politique 
d’Aristote aura longtemps ete censee comporter un message vrai, meme si cette 
verite prenait divers visages. Pour Oresme, elle justifiait un gallicanisme 
religieux menace par les pretentions ultramontaines; 80 pour Le Roy, elle 
soutient le parlementarisme et la monarchic moderee face a l’anarchie que sous- 
tendent les dechirements confessionnels; pour Theodor Zwinger, elle est 
passible d’une analysis logica se deployant en rigoureux tableaux synoptiques, 
en attendant, dit-il plein d’espoir, qu’‘un jour’, une heureuse decouverte 
‘arrache enfin aux tenebres’ les deux livres encore manquants: 81 certitude 
logique et optimisme philologique vont alors de pair. 

Quoique professeur de grec, Le Roy s’est, quant a lui, interesse a la Politique 
d’Aristote a titre beaucoup moins philologique qu’encyclopedique. Un ency- 
clopedisme qui, par le biais du concept de ‘vicissitude’, celui auquel Le Roy 
consacra pour finir son grand livre, tente de dedramatiser l’histoire. Et c’est en 
greffant sur la Politique un modele emprunte a 1’Aristote, non pas des Moralia, 
mais des Naturalia: la vicissitude est en effet altemance ‘de generation et de 
corruption’. 82 A cette conception originaled’une histoire fatalement structuree 
selon des cycles naturels, mais neanmoins dynamisee par un progres 

77 L 'editio princeps du supplement de Strozzi a paru a Florence en 1562 (comme me 
Fa precise Anna Pontani, qui a examine le texte des exemplaires conserves a la Bibliotheque 
Vaticane, cote R.G. Classici IV. 681, et a celle de 1’Universite de Padoue, Istituto di Filologia 
Greca). 

78 Aristote (1960-89), i, introduction, p. CXXXI1I, n. 2. 

79 Aristote (1990a), introduction, pp. 6, 7, 10, 13, 63, 18. 

80 Voir Babbitt (1985). 

81 

Zwinger (1582), Epistola dedicator ia. 

82 Le Roy (1600a), p. 267 (cit. supra, ad n. 58). 
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civilisateur, repond bien la definition oxymorique qu’a su proposer de Le Roy 
son dernier biographe, Werner Gundersheimer: ‘A despairing optimist’. 83 


83 


Gundersheimer (1966), p. 127. 



Chapter 8 


Individual and community in the 
‘second scholastic’: subjective rights in 
Domingo de Soto and Francisco Suarez 

Annabel Brett 


The last two decades have seen a period of intensive research into the reading of 
Aristotle in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As a result, we now know 
that instead of the blanket term ‘ Aristotelianism’, we must refer - as the title of 
this volume indicates - to plural ‘Aristotelianisms’: Protestant, Catholic; 
humanist, scholastic; in Italy, in England, etc. 1 The map of Aristotelianisms 
has, however, been shaped by the sources of the impetus to draw it. Broadly 
speaking, these twin sources have been, firstly, the resistance within 
Renaissance studies against defining that Renaissance as a turn away from 
Aristotle (associated with scholasticism) and towards Plato; secondly, the 
search within the history of science for new perspectives on the ‘scientific 
revolution’ of the seventeenth century and its relation to the science of the 
sixteenth, which has involved detailed consideration of Aristotelian natural 
science not only in Italy but also at the Protestant and Jesuit universities of 
Northern Europe and the Iberian peninsula. 3 With a few exceptions, 4 the 
pursuit of these themes has bypassed the scholastic Aristotelianism of the 
Iberian and especially Spanish universities during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, the decades immediately preceding the increasing Jesuit ascendancy 
within those universities towards the turn of the seventeenth. This is despite 


Schmitt (1983a), pp. 8, 14. 

Primarily associated with the works of Charles Schmitt: in addition to the above- 
cited volume, see also Schmitt (1984c) and (1983b). 

3 The papers in this volume bear sufficient witness to the energy and fruitfulness 
with which this line of research has been pursued. 

4 For example, with regard to the commentary and questions on the Physics by 
Domingo de Soto, one of the most important Aristotelians of the sixteenth century', whose 
work is discussed inter alia by Schmitt (1981b). But arts teaching at Alcala, where Soto 
formulated his opinions on the Physics , has received scarcely any attention. Ian Maclean’s 
contribution to this volume bears witness to increasing interest in the Spanish tradition of 
commentary on the De anima and of Aristotelian psychology generally. A. R. D. Pagden 
discussed Aristotelian moral philosophy in Spain in Pagden (1975). But this sort of study is 
very thin on the ground. 
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the fact that Jesuit Aristotelianism is very firmly on the map. It is also despite 
widespread recognition of the issue of Aristotle and the American Indians: 5 that 
is, the crucial role of Spanish scholastic Aristotelianism in structuring the 
European encounter with the New World 6 The extensive research which has 
been carried out on this topic has not been fully integrated into the scholarship 
on ‘Renaissance Aristotle’, 7 and has failed to generate an interest in Iberian 
Aristotelianism in general. 

One of the reasons why the earlier decades of sixteenth-century Spanish 
scholasticism may have remained outside our picture of Renaissance 
Aristotelianism has to do with the focus of its concerns in Thomistic moral 
science. The Spanish ‘second scholastic’ is traditionally seen as beginning with 
the return, in 1523, of Francisco de Vitoria from his studies in Paris to Spain 
and eventually to the University of Salamanca (hence the alternative designation 
for the second scholastic, the ‘School of Salamanca’). Vitoria was a Dominican 
and his principal interest lay in questions of moral and political theory, which 
he addressed through commentary on the relevant parts of Aquinas’s Summa 
Theologiae. This interest and this literary form set the agenda for a generation 
of Spanish scholastics and produced a vast literature on the subject of De 
legibus or De iustitia et iure. Hence the philosophical enterprise of the early 
decades of the second scholastic was outstandingly though by no means 
exclusively one of Thomistic moral and political philosophy, and it is in this 
field that its major philosophical achievements lie. This intellectual enquiry is 
structured by Aquinas’s reception of Aristotle and his integration of 
Aristotelian moral and political philosophy within a framework of natural law. 
One might, therefore, be tempted to argue that such works do not belong under 
the heading ‘Renaissance Aristotelianism’ but rather under that of ‘Renaissance 
Thomism’, in that these scholastics ‘looked’ not ‘to Aristotelian texts to 
understand at least some aspects of reality’ 8 , but, in the first instance at least, 
to the texts of Thomas Aquinas. 

Yet, the Spanish scholastics were familiar not only with Aquinas’s Summa, 
but also with his commentaries on Aristotle and with the Aristotelian texts 
themselves. They may not have commented the Aristotelian moral and political 
texts directly, but Vitoria and Domingo de Soto, at least, came from an 
intellectual environment (the College de Montaigu in Paris) in which such 
commentary was undertaken 9 - and by Spaniards - and on occasion refer 


5 After Hanke( 1959). 

6 After Pagden (1995). See also Pagden (1986), Tierney (1991). 

7 An article by Bataillon (1976) on this theme does exist. However, I take this 
isolated example as proving my point. 

8 Schmitt (1983a), p. 14. 

9 For example, the Spaniard Juan de Celaya wrote a commentary on the Ethics : see 
Vil loslada (1938). 
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directly to the Aristotelian text rather than to Aquinas (although it is true that 
they tend to consider only those passages of Aristotle which Aquinas had 
already deployed). In addition, the extent to which Aquinas’s own Summa is, 
in its moral and political aspects, itself a commentary on Aristotle, makes it in 
my view preferable to talk (in this context) in terms of ‘Thomist 
Aristotelianism’ rather than simply of Thomism’. The literary production of 
the Dominican School of Salamanca is hence, I would suggest, undeniably a 
form of Renaissance moral and political Aristotelianism. These works were 
very widely read during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries and we 
miss a crucial dimension of the Aristotelian moral and political philosophy of 
the period if we fail to take them into account. 

Nevertheless this scholastic literary production differs in fundamental ways 
from its humanist counterpart. Humanist moral and political Aristotelianism 
was not confined to Latin and found its way into the vernacular discourse and 
practice of politics. As such it has suggested itself for analysis in terms of its 
role in Renaissance civic culture and rhetoric, the discourse and practice of 
civility: la scienza civile . 10 The political Aristotelianism of the second 
scholastic is, by contrast, exclusively a Latin discourse. It was elaborated 
within the universities (centring on Salamanca)and, despite the involvement of 
its practitioners in the high politics of the Spanish empire, remained 
fundamentally an academic idiom, preserving a certain distance from the general 
political culture of Golden Age Spain." As a result, although studies exist on 
the relationship between the School as a whole and the Hapsburg monarchy, 
scholarship in the field tends to concentrate either purely and simply on 
philosophical analysis of the relevant texts, or on situating these texts within 
their intellectual context and tradition, that is, in terms of academic discourse 
rather than of a broader political discourse and practice. 

Moreover, few have so far considered the products of humanist moral and 
political Aristotelianism still to be of independent philosophical interest and 
hence worthy of philosophical as well as historico-cultural analysis. This need 
not remain the case, 12 and indeed I expect the situation to change as a result of 

10 See, for example, the role of Renaissance political Aristotelians like Donato 
Acciaiuoli in Viroli (1992). 

" Hence, for example, I. A. A. Thompson could write a reasonable introduction to 
the political culture of seventeenth-century Castile without ever mentioning any of the members 
of the School, see Thompson (1990). Las Casas, Vitoria and Suarez are, however, briefly 
mentioned in Thompson (1995). The distance between the School and general political culture 
was reduced through the scholastics’ use of contemporary Spanish legal theory and, in turn, the 
close relations of certain lawyers with the theologians and their work: Diego de Covarrubias y 
Leyva is the best, but not the only, example. Although the juristic element to scholastic 
Thom ist-Aristotelian ism is always recognized, it has still not been sufficiently studied. 

12 For example, lan Maclean (1980) has some suggestive things to say about the way 
in which Renaissance Aristotelians handled the related questions of domestic and political 
subjugation. 
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the political-philosophical rehabilitation of Renaissance civil science in general. 
By contrast, however, the moral and political works of the School of 
Salamanca have always been recognised both as philosophically significant - 
some of them even as masterpieces - and for their important position within 
the history of Western political thought as a whole. In whichever way they are 
read, their effect on the course of seventeenth-century political theory is 
undeniable, and the work of the School has always fascinated its adepts with its 
philosophically suggestive blend of traditional Aristotelian themes with a 
dynamic understanding of the human subject and its place within the political 
community, the ‘city’. 

A renewed consideration of this issue is the subject of this present study. I 
try to situate my discussion both in terms of the history of political discourse 
in general, and in terms of the Thomist-Aristotelian tradition to which my 
protagonists were heir. As such it forms only a part of my implicit call to arms 
for a properly updated study of the School of Salamanca within the broader 
linguistic and cultural practice of sixteenth-century Spain. Such a study, though 
broader in scope than the present enquiry, cannot however afford to prescind 
from an analysis of the texts as governed by the rules of academic philosophical 
discourse and the scholastic intertext. 13 Nor need it prevent our using the 
results to think philosophically about that quintessentially Aristotelian and 
still-pressing moral and political question, the relationship between being 
human and being in the city - and the consequences thereof. 

Accounts of the political theory of the ‘second scholastic’ (or ‘School of 
Salamanca’) tend to centre on its place in the story of ‘constitutionalism’ 
versus ‘absolutism’ in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 14 They 
focus, that is, on the relationship between the sovereign and the people, 
determined by the moment of transference of power from the latter to the 
former. Whether writers like Soto and Suarez are then interpreted as 
‘absolutist’ or ‘constitutionalist’ depends on the residual powers or rights they 
see as remaining in the political community against the sovereign. In this paper 
I would like to change the question slightly, to that of the relationship between 
the political community and its individual constituent members. 13 This second 
question is not entirely separable from the first, for - as we shall see for the 


| ** 

J Cf. H. W. Sullivan’s Lacanian analysis of Spanish scholastic political thought, 
Sullivan (1990). 

14 See, for example, the account in Skinner (1978), II, pp. 135-73; Fernandez- 
Santamaria (1975); Sommerville (1982); Salmon (1991), esp. pp. 236—41, 254-97; Lloyd 
(1997) esp. pp. 292-7; Tierney (1997), pp. 288-315 on ‘Rights, community and 
sovereignty’. See also Abadia (1979), esp. pp. 64-81 for a survey of the Spanish 
historiographical tradition on the question. 

15 For an early airing of this perspective, however, see Figgis (1897). Figgis sees in 
these theories the seeds of a doctrine of individual liberty of conscience - a view firmly rejected 
in Ferraro (1990), p. 197. 
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case of Suarez - the ‘moment of transference’ may be such that any 
‘community’ is effectively elided, yielding a direct relationship between 
sovereign and individuals. Nevertheless, given that even in this case - where the 
sovereign has (so to speak) ‘absorbed’ the community - the latter is contained 
within the former, the second question can still, I think, be posed to some 
effect. I want to suggest that this is an issue of concern equal to the first among 
members of the School, and equally vital to an understanding of their political 
endeavour. 

Such a perspective, moreover, links an investigation into the political theory 
of the School of Salamanca with the concerns of contemporary political theory, 
specifically the debate between communitarians and liberals over the respective 
importance of individual rights and the human good. 16 Present-day 
communitarian arguments are often overtly Aristotelian in nature, subordinating 
the notion of right to that of the community which achieves the good for man. I 
shall suggest that a rather different effort, to reconcile rights and the good, was 
made in the scholastic political Aristotelianism of the sixteenth century. But I 
shall further suggest that this delicate balancing act did not survive the onset of 
the seventeenth. 

For many years there was a continuing debate within scholarship on the 
School of Salamanca over whether the school could be said to have had a theory 
of individual rights at all. This was largely due to the association of the origins 
of individual rights with the nominalist metaphysics and voluntarist theology of 
William of Ockham. 17 Ockham was supposed to have defined right as a 
subjective attribute of the individual, and as a liberty, as part of a metaphysics 
which recognized only the individual and not the universal, and as part of a 
theology which emphasized the absolute freedom of God and the consequent 
contingency of law. These positions were understood as destroying the 
Thomist synthesis between faith and reason, undermining mediaeval ideas of a 
universal church and state, and leading directly to the anti-social individualism 
of Thomas Hobbes. 

Individual right being understood in this way and with these associations, 
some scholars denied absolutely that, as a neo-Thomist intellectual movement, 
the School of Salamanca - at least the Dominican part of it - had a theory of 
individual rights. 18 They argued that the School represented a revival of 
authentic Thomist-Aristotelian political theory, focusing on the necessary 
involvement of human nature in the natural political community: a community 

16 A vast literature; by way of introduction only, see Mulhall and Swift (1992). 

17 This association is largely due to the influential work of Michel Villey: see in 
particular Villey (1964). For a critique of Vi 1 ley’s thesis, see among others Tierney (1988), 
and chs 4-8 in Tierney (1997). 

18 This position is defended in Andre-Vincent (1971), and also, from a very different 
perspective, in Tuck (1979). 
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which serves spiritual ends as well as providing for the daily necessities of 
human life. There is no place here for a theory of individual natural rights, 
because such a theory denies the natural community and its spiritual role. 

Against this interpretation, however, there has been another which argues 
that for all their Thomist-sounding utterances on the subject of the natural 
political community, members of the School of Salamanca- even the early, 
Dominican members - had a theory of individual rights which they derived 
from the nominalist and voluntarist successors of Ockham in the University of 
Paris at the turn of the sixteenth century. 19 This interpretation concurs with the 
previous in viewing such theories as pernicious, but it sees the sixteenth- 
century Dominicans as already on the slippery slope. As for Jesuits like 
Suarez, there is nothing surprising if we see them talking about individual rights, 
since they are unashamed nominalists and voluntarists anyway. 

This rather stultifying debate has recently been to some extent laid to rest, 
even for Dominicans like Soto, as it is now generally acknowledged that all the 
members of this School talk in terms of individual subjective rights. 20 It is still 
the case, however, that these individual subjective rights are widely though not 
always understood as Hobbesian liberties or as prototypes thereof (it is 
precisely because of this that they are significant), so that the Spanish 
scholastics are considered as beginning to develop contract models of the 
political community, the characteristic of which is the idea that the political 
community at once limits and is limited by the rights of individuals. However, 
such interpretations then face the problem of accounting for the very strong 
Thomist-Aristotelian features which are also, undeniably, present in the texts, 
and which suggest a politics which is seen as fulfilling and as essential to human 
nature, and therefore a natural rather than a contractual or artificial arrangement. 

This paper considers two of the major figures of the School of Salamanca in 
its entirety - perhaps the two major figures. The first is Domingo de Soto, a 
Dominican, belonging to the first generation of the School. The second is 
Francisco Suarez, a Jesuit, belonging to the later phase. I shall begin by 
examining the rights theory that we find in Soto, in whose texts the Thomist 
premises are also clearly marked. 1 shall suggest that while this theory is indeed 
an authentic rights theory, it is not a Hobbesian theory. I shall then consider 
Suarez, asking whether his rights theory is indeed of a more Hobbesian cast, or 
whether he represents a development of the same sort of rights theory we find 
in Soto. 


19 See Grossi (1973); in the same volume, Villey (1973). 

20 See the review of Andre-Vincent by Auge (1973); Tierney (1991); Deckers (1992), 


pp. 71 ff. 
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Domingo de Soto in intellectual context 

Domingo de Soto was a pupil of Francisco de Vitoria, who in 1524 had returned 
to the University of Salamanca to found what we now know as the ‘School of 
Salamanca’ or ‘second scholastic’. Vitoria had based his teaching on the Summa 
Theologiae of Thomas Aquinas rather than the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 
reviving Thomist principles as the primary reference point in moral and 
political philosophy. However, although in his occasional lecture ( relectio ) De 
potestate civili he had indeed put forward a naturalistic account of the formation 
of the city, his course lectures on Questions 57-79 of the Secunda secundae 
(the treatise ‘On justice and right’) still bore more than a trace of the Scotist 
understanding of political society and its purpose - an understanding which 
conflicted on a deep level with Aquinas’s Aristotelianism. 21 

Aquinas had wanted to argue for the essence of man as a social and political 
animal. That is, he wanted to argue for the essential involvement of the human 
being in the social and political community, in the sense that that individual 
could not achieve the realization of his rational nature outside such a 
community. He argued that man as a rational animal is naturally inclined to 
know the truth about God and to live in society, and that these are therefore 
precepts of natural law. 22 It is only in society that man can live a moral life, 
practising the virtues, which involves obedience to the laws and the presence of 
others who are not related in domestic terms. Aquinas allowed that the political 
ruler and his laws must be subject to correction by the spiritual ruler, who 
serves a higher end. 23 Nevertheless the end of political rule is not merely 
material security and peace, but a moral life according to moral laws. 24 The 
individual’s membership of the political community is a part of his good and 
therefore a part of his being. 

Aquinas’s polity therefore depends on the natural inclinations of man as a 
rational animal, and on the natural law of reason, promulgated to that rational 
animal, which enjoins by way of precept what those inclinations urge. As far 
as right is concerned, Aquinas in treating 'Of justice and right’ largely took over 


21 Francisco de Vitoria, Relectio de potestate civili , Vitoria (1992); Vitoria (1934), 
on Q. 62. Vitoria spent the early years of his career studying and teaching in Paris, where he 
would have become familiar with nominalist and Scotist approaches. For an excellent 
discussion of Vitoria’s relation to Scotism, see Deckers (1992), pp. 18 Iff. 

22 Summa Theologiae , la2ae q. 94 a. 2. 

23 E.g. in the tract De regno, ad regem Cypri , Aquinas (1979) bk 2, ch. 3 (bk 1, ch. 
14 in editions of De regimine principum ). 

24 Ibid. 

2 5 

Aquinas is insistent that whereas irrational creatures are subject to the eternal law 
through their natural inclinations alone, man is subject in two ways: firstly through his natural 
inclinations, secondly through his participation in the eternal law, which participation is 
natural law. 
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Aristotle’s account from Book V of the Nicomachean Ethics ? 6 Here, right or 
ius is the iustum, the ‘just thing’ between free and equal citizens, doing which - 
that is, doing the right thing - is part of the moral activity of which the city is 
the locus. It lies within the city, rather than at the origin of the city. But while 
Aquinas had specifically limited natural law to rational nature, in the question 
of right he conceded to the jurists that there could be natural right between 
animals other than rationals, thus breaking the connection between right and 

17 

exclusively moral activity, and linking it with natural activity of any kind. 

This was an important concession within the contemporary context. 
Aquinas’s contemporaries drew an absolute distinction between natural action, 
which operates out of necessity and belongs to all beings endowed with natural 
faculties for action; and moral action, which has its basis in freedom and belongs 
only to those beings endowed with the spiritual faculties of intellect and will . 28 
These spiritual faculties jointly ensure that the being has dominium, or mastery, 
of itself, because it is capable of reflection on its own act . 29 This dominium of 
oneself is liberty, and marks the distinction between rational beings, which are 
capable of moral action, and the rest of creation, which is capable only of 
natural action. Primary liberty or self -dominium is then at the base of dominium 
in the sense of lordship or property - external freedom - over anybody or 
anything else, which again is the peculiar preserve of rational beings. 

Aquinas shared much of this theology of dominium . 3I He kept the link 
between dominium (property or lordship) and rational nature (that is, the 
possibility of moral action). But the Franciscans, in addition, saw dominium as 
equivalent to right . 32 So that the divide between rational and irrational beings 
coincides with that between those capable of rightful activity and those not so. 
Aquinas’s concession of natural right to irrational animals cuts across this 
divide. 

Aquinas’s Aristotelian understanding of political society had to contend, as 
the thirteenth century drew to a close, with the updated Augustinianism of the 


Summa Theologiae 2a2ae q. 57. See Van Overbeke (1955) and (1957); Bagnulo 
(1983); Bastit (1990), pp.l57ff., fora helpful discussion (albeit from a perspective very much 
indebted to the work of Villey) of Aquinas’s notion of right. 

27 Summa Theologiae, 2a2ae, q. 57,a. 3. Cf. Crowe (1974); Van Overbeke, (1955), 
525,535ff. 

28 For an overview of this distinction, see Korolec (1982) and the references therein. 

29 See, classically, the commentary of St. Bonaventure on Book II of the Sentences, 
Distinction 25, Bonaventure (1882), D. 25, Pars prima, a. unicus, qq. 1 & 2. 

30 See ibid., D. 15, a. 2, q. 1. 

31 Summa Theologiae, 2a2ae, q. 66, a. 1. See also his tract De perfectione spirituals 
vitae in Thomas Aquinas (1970), ch. 11. 

32 I have no space to analyse the details of this equivalence here: the reader is referred 
to Grossi (1972), and the literature cited and discussed there. 
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Franciscan Johannes Duns Scotus’s commentary on the Sentences ? 3 Scotus 
conceived the move from the state of nature to the civil state in terms of man’s 
dominium over himself - his liberty - and over the rest of creation. Man 
originally had private dominium over himself and common dominium over the 
things of the earth. However, with the Fall, the precept of natural law providing 
for common dominium over external goods was revoked, and in its place there 
was granted a general licence of appropriation. According to Scotus, it was out 
of this situation that men, who originally are equally masters of themselves, 
voluntarily consented to the establishment of a political superior, whose task it 
is to defend the properties that have resulted and to regulate further 
appropriation. 

So for Scotus, civil society is a conventional arrangement largely concerned 
with stabilising property and keeping the peace - that is, with material as 
opposed to spiritual needs. It does not result from natural law or natural 
inclination, but from human will and from the liberty of individuals to arrange 
their affairs as they see fit. The city therefore does not essentially involve the 
individual in the sense that it is a prerequisite for human or moral life, and the 
civil law is limited to the regulation of private property. 

Over the course of the next two centuries, Scotus’s contractualist 
understanding of political society - coupled, increasingly, with the position 
that dominium and right are the same - became entrenched in nominalist and 
Scotist commentary on the Sentences ? 4 Francisco de Vitoria imported the 
essentials of the Scotist theory into his commentary on the relevant locus 
(concerning restitution) in the Secunda secundae. In my opinion, the reasons 
for this are primarily to do with Vitoria’s doctrinal formation. However, recent 
work has suggested that Vitoria held a peculiarly emphatic conception of 
political or civic life as city life - life in one of the cities of the modern European 
monarchies . 36 In this perspective, the Scotist emphasis on individual dominium 
and its consequences could be said to have two main strengths: first, it based 
the right of the ruler directly on the original dominium and liberty - the right - 
of the city’s constituent individuals; secondly, it guaranteed the respect for the 
liberty and property of the individual. Vitoria’s pupil, Domingo de Soto, 
wanted to reintroduce into his commentary on the Summa the foundations of 
the city in nature rather than in free convention. But he shared with his master 


See the analysis in Deckers (1992), pp. 181 ff.; Bastit (1990), pp. 70, 229ff. For 
Scotus’s understanding of human freedom, see Ingham (1989). 

34 See, for example, the commentaries by Gabriel Biel and, at the culmination of the 
tradition, John Mair on Sentences Book IV, Dist. 15. 

35 See above, p. 152 and n. 21. 

36 See Castilla Urbano (1992), pp. 73ff. for Vitoria’s understanding of civil society as 
city society. 
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both the concern to found the city on the rights of the individual, and to protect 
those rights within the city. 

Soto could conceive a solution to this problem because he had a further 
intellectual resource at his disposal. He had available to him not only the Scotist 
categories of liberty and dominium , and the Thoinist categories of objective 
natural right, natural law and inclination, but also a languageof rights developed 
chiefly within Gallican and conciliarist circles at the University of Paris. This 
language accepts the Aristotelian idea that each nature has a natural activity 
specific to it, which activity represents its fulfilment or flourishing as that kind 
of nature. It then posits that each creature has a right to perform the activity 
proper to it. In this sense the early fifteenth-century Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, Jean Gerson, argued that the swallow has a right to build 
its nest, and the sky has a right to rain . 37 And at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the conciliarist Jacques Almain based his anti-papal position on the 
notion that every entity has the right to conserve itself in its own proper 
being . 38 This notion of right is not the contrary but the corollary of law in a 
Thomist sense as the directive of right reason: the first precept of Thomist 
natural law being self-conservation. In this language, therefore, the intrinsic 
connection between right and liberty or dominium is broken, just as it was in 
Aquinas’s article on natural right . 39 

Soto's synthesis 

Soto’s concepts of law, right, and the political order are principally developed 
in the Ten books on justice and right 40 In Book I, Soto preserves, in 
fundamentals, Aquinas’s rationalist understanding of law . 41 He defines natural 


Jean Gerson, De vita spirituali animae (1402), in Gerson (1965), III, pp. 210-52, 

Lectio tertia. 

38 Jacques Almain, Libellus (Tractatus) de auctoritate ecclesiae et conciliorum 
generalium adversus Thomam de Vio, in Gerson (1706), Tome II, cols 925-60. 

j9 Readers should be aware, however, that in two further works - the Quaestio 
agitata in vesperiis, and the Lectura on Scotus’ questions on the Sentences- Almain makes 
the equation between dominium and right with which we are familiar from the Franciscan 
tradition. I argue, however, that whereas within traditional Franciscan discourse right is 
assimilated to dominium, in Almain we find dominium assimilated to right defined in a 
Gersonian sense. See Brett (1997), ch. 3, for a defence of this interpretation. 

40 Soto (1967), henceforth DIEI. 

41 This understanding is questioned by several scholars, who see Soto as working 
towards a more voluntarist position on the nature of law, as part of a general movement in that 
direction within the School of Salamanca, culminating with the work of Suarez: see the 
summary of the discussion in Ferraro (1995), pp. 412ff. However, as far at least as the eternal 
law and the natural law are concerned, I do not see that the rationalism is significantly 
adulterated with more voluntarist aspects: they remain the work of reason, directing the world 
of nature towards its natural ends. 
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law as had Aquinas, as the participation of rational nature in the eternal law. 42 
Significantly, however, in several passages Soto goes beyond Aquinas in 
stretching the understanding of natural law to cover even the inclinations of 
irrational creatures, thus drawing all creation into the universe governed by 
natural law. 43 It is the same story with the notion of right. Considering the 
nature of right or iustum, the object of justice, in Book 3, Soto - at Aquinas’s 
prompting - takes natural right to be the proper activity of any nature: ‘... 
every right of nature is necessary simpliciter... But the necessity of any thing is 
to be considered according to its nature. For if the nature of a thing is 
immutable, then its right also will be immutable: for example, because the sky is 
an immutable thing, its motion is also immutable ...’ 44 Just as Soto drew all 
created being into the world of law, so here he draws all creation into the sphere 
of right. A thing’s right is its activity in accordance with its inclination or law. 

Here in Book 3, right is still being considered as an action, an operation, 
although it has lost its original Thomist sense as being necessarily towards 
another, ad alteram. In Book 4, however, it becomes clear that Soto also wants 
to use the term in the sense of the power or faculty for that activity. Although 
Soto gives no justification for this move, his pupil Miguel de Palacios does. 
Palacios thinks that right is properly an action. But he argues that it is 
acceptable to talk of right as a faculty, because ‘since every faculty is a just 
power, and a just power has its nature as such from the doing of a just thing, 
which it is its power to do; and the doing of the just thing - the just action, is 
right itself: therefore the faculty is called a right from the doing itself, and is 
therefore secondarily, not primarily, a right.’ 45 In this sense Soto repeatedly 
argues in Book 4 for a right of all creatures to conserve themselves in being, 
which, as we saw, is the first precept of all beings. So he says that ‘even if men 
were created by God free: nevertheless so innate in all animals is the desire and 
right of preserving life, that wretched men can for the sake of it drive 
themselves into slavery.’ 46 Again, arguing that when a person has borrowed 
something and then falls into extreme need, he is not obliged to give it back even 
if the person he borrowed it from has also fallen into extreme need, because ‘so 
innate in man is that most general desire, and so right of all creatures of 
preserving itself, that at that point he owes nothing to anybody so much as to 
himself.’ 47 


42 

43 


DIEI, Book 1, q. 4, a. 1. 

Ibid; and also at e.g. q. 3, a. 3; q. 4, a. 2. I have no space to develop this 
argument here; I hope I may be forgiven for referring again to Brett (1997), ch. 4. 

DIEI, HI, q. 1, a. 2. 

Palacios (1586), ch. 2. 

DIEI, IV, q. 2, a. 2. 

Ibid., q. 7, a. 1. 
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So man shares the right to conserve himself in being with the whole of the 
rest of creation. As with natural law, it is not natural right alone that marks off 
human activity from the activity of other creatures. What does distinguish 
human activity is the characteristic of dominium. Here Soto’s stance is 
authentically Thomist, distinguishing rational nature from the rest of creation. 
A dominus, he says, ‘is he alone in whose faculty it is placed, to use a thing in 
this way or that for his own profit: but this belongs to no creature unless 
through the intellect and the will: and therefore man alone upon earth stands out 
by reason of dominium ,’ 48 Again, he says that ‘ dominium of exterior things 
belongs to no creature unless by this reason, that it be dominus of its own 
actions: for the dominium that each has of his own actions is the cause and root 
of that which he has in other things: but man alone is dominus of his own 
actions ...’, 49 With this notion of dominium, Soto can accommodate the feature 
of consciousness which marks all human action. Although a human who 
conserves himself in being exercises his right in the same way as an animal 
which conserves itself in being, nevertheless the action differs in being done out 
of seif-dominium and possibly with the aid of external objects, over which man 
has dominium by the very fact that he has dominium over himself. 

Having set out the universe of right in this way, Soto begins his argument for 
the nature of the city with the notion of man’s natural right of conserving 
himself in being: but not only, he stresses, in the well-being of his body, but 
also in the well-being of his spiritual aspect, which is part of his objective 
nature as man. ‘God through nature’, he says, ‘gave to individual things the 
faculty of conserving themselves and resisting their contraries: not only with 
regard to the safekeeping of their temporal well-being, but also through his grace 
with regard to their spiritual prosperity. But since in their scattered state they 
were unable to exercise this faculty conveniently, God added in them the 
instinct of living communally, so that they might be sufficient each to each 
other.’ ‘However’, he goes on, ‘the commonwealth thus congregated would in 
no way be able to govern itself ... unless it selected magistrates, to whom it 
granted its faculty: for otherwise the collectivity, without order or head, would 
not represent one body, nor could it provide for those things that were 
expedient.’ 50 In this way Soto justifies the power of the city’s rulers. Man has 
the right of self-conservation, which is the right to achieve his end of both 
bodily and spiritual well-being, and he necessarily joins with his fellows in 
order to exercise it. The society so constituted has itself a faculty of self¬ 
conservation, which is the faculty for conserving all its members as members of 
that society. Thus the right of the community takes over or absorbs the right of 


48 

49 


Ibid, q. 1, a. 2. 
Ibid. 

Ibid., q. 4, a. 1. 
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each of its members insofar as they are its members. That right is then 
transferred to a ruler to constitute the civil power. 

This civil power is the power of regulating- that is, legislating for - the 
community to the common good of the whole. All citizens are parts of the 
whole, and the ruler’s right is the right of the commonwealth to use the other 
citizens as the head uses the other members of the body in the preservation and 
defence of that body. To the extent that the being of each member is involved in 
the being of the whole, each member is under the direction of the head rather 
than under its own. Soto asserts categorically at the very beginning of his work, 
in arguing that the law must always be ordered towards the common good, that 
‘[e]very part is, in the order of nature, directed towards its whole, as the 
imperfect to the perfect: but all the citizens are parts of the city, therefore the 
law laid upon them ought to form them towards the common good of the whole 
city: like the parts of a unitary body which are ordered towards the service of 
the whole.’ 51 

Soto sees this unity in an authentically Aristotelian sense as being for the 
good life of man in its fullest sense. He is very insistent that the commonwealth 
should not be seen as just for physical safety. It is through citizenship that the 
individual exercises his natural right of self-conservation: but that right is for 
conserving oneself not only in being, but in human being, that is, it is the right 
not only to stay alive, but to live the life proper to man, which primarily 
involves his spiritual well-being. Men living in cities are governed by laws 
which are ‘all to be instituted for the good of the soul, in which our felicity 
consists’, quoting Aristotle: ‘Aristotle most excellently said that the city is 
constituted for the sake of being, but exists for the sake of living well... For by 
that reason whereby man is born to felicity, by the same reason he is a civil 
animal ...’. The city’s laws are there to inculcate moral virtue, ‘which’, he 
says, ‘alone perfects the good man’. Soto argues that all the great legislators 
have tried by their laws to make their citizens truly good men. 

Soto here draws a contrast between moral virtues and the intellectual arts 
and sciences. Art, he says, can make a good painter or a good sculptor, and 
science a good theologian or lawyer, but only moral virtue makes a good man. 
Soto elaborates on this contrast in certain passages in his questions on the 
Physics. Here the contrast is between natural things on the one hand, and moral 
and artificial things on the other. Natural entities have their principle within 
themselves: but moral and artificial entities have their principle within us. This 
means that while physics is a speculative science, morality and art are practical 
sciences. All practical science demands that its object be a work, an opus , which 


D1EI I, q. 1, a. 2. See the discussion of this passage in Hamilton (1963). 

DIEI I, q. 2, a. I: Utrum effectus legis sit praecipiendo et vetando facere homines 

bonos . 
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is the product of our own operation. But morals and arts are distinguished by 
their principle. Soto asserts that ‘the principle of moral acts is choice. For just 
as art makes a work - an opus - good in the sense of intellectually 
praiseworthy, so choice makes a work morally good and praiseworthy.’ 53 

Soto is here running together the Aristotelian categories of poiesis and praxis 
in the vocabulary of opus and operatio - a fusion we can begin to see, 
incidentally, in the opening sections of Aquinas’s commentary on the Politics 54 
The moral life is a life of creating, by continual choices, a series of moral opera. 
These opera constitute what we might call the moral oeuvre of a person. So the 
good man will be the man with the good moral oeuvre, just as the good artist is 
the one with the good artistic oeuvre ; and Soto holds, in authentic Aristotelian 
terms, that the laws of a city help to inculcate the habits of the virtues in the 
citizens, so that they learn the art of moral choice and are therefore able to do 
good works. 55 He also thinks that individual citizens have a major role to play 
in helping each other to learn virtue. 

Soto holds fast to the authentic Thomist-Aristotelian point that while the 
law is there to make men good, the good man is not subject to the law in the 
same way as the bad man, but spontaneously does what the law requires of 
him. A human being obeying the civil law does not necessarily lose the 
characteristic of human activity, that it is done consciously and therefore freely. 
It is only the wicked man who lives in the city fenced in by the laws, legibus 
saeptus. 56 Thus membership of political society enables the realization of 
human potential for specific human activity; it is also, for each individual, the 
exercise of his natural right to engage in such activity. It is therefore man’s own 
natural right which binds him into the community and subjects him to political 
power. Hence the ruler, whose power represents that natural right on the part 
of each individual, has the power to legislate concerning both the temporal and 
the spiritual well-being of the community. 

This, however, is only one half of Soto’s understanding of the relationship 
between individual and community. Man is not only a part of the political 
body, ordered to the whole, but also perfect in himself, and thus for the sake of 
himself. As Soto says, ‘...a member does not have a being distinct from the 
being of the whole: nor in any way is it for the sake of itself: nor is it of itself 
capable of right or injury. But a man, although he be a part of the 
commonwealth, is nevertheless also an individual existing for the sake of 
himself, and thereby in himself capable of injury, which the commonwealth 


53 Soto (1555), Q. 1, Tertia conclusio. 

54 Thomas Aquinas, Sententia Libri Politicorum in Thomas Aquinas (1971), Bk I, 
Prologus. 

55 D1E1, I, q. 2, a. 1. 

56 Ibid., q. 5, a. 1. 
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cannot visit upon him ,..’. 57 This distinction between community and individual 
translates out into terms of right. The individual is subject to the direction of 
the political ruler in so far as his good is necessarily involved in the good of the 
whole, because the ruler of the political community is the guardian of the 
common good. Hence, for example, an individual cannot kill himself without 
doing injury to the commonwealth. 58 But equally the commonwealth cannot kill 
an innocent citizen - not even if the death of that one citizen would ensure the 
safety of the city - without doing injury to him. 59 Moreover the individual is 
the guardian of his own good in so far as it is distinct from that of the 
community, and in this area Soto declares that ‘the community has no right at 
all/ 60 Discussing the question whether a person may amputate one of his own 
limbs, to which the reply is not unless it is necessary for his overall health, 
Soto stresses that in this latter case ‘it is not the office of the commonwealth to 
force him to do so’. 61 If a person should so opt to cut off a limb for the sake of 
his health, he will certainly do it by right: ‘This is proved. For each has the right 
of preserving his proper life’; but the commonwealth cannot force him, nor can 
any other moral or spiritual authority, ‘for he is not bound to preserve his life 
at the cost of such torture’. 62 In the matter of how he preserves his own life, 
the individual is his own authority. As his Dominican successor Domingo 
Banez put it decisively in the same context, ‘a man cannot be coerced by the 
political community except in those political actions which are necessary to 
that community’. 63 

In this way Soto preserves the idea of individual liberty along with the idea 
of natural community. Soto has constructed a city which is based on the rights 
of individuals, and yet which is not artificial, but natural, and does not limit the 
rights of individuals in favour of the common good, but in which the common 
good constitutes the partial realization of those rights. The political community 
is natural because it enables the realization of the good life for man. Man’s own 
natural right to live such a life binds him into that community as a member and 
subjects him to its ruling power. But that power extends only so far as the 
community is necessary in realizing the good life for man. Beyond that, the 
individual retains an area of his life within which he alone is sovereign and no 
other authority can intervene. A commonwealth which tries to legislate in this 
area has, as Soto says, no right. Paradoxically, then, Soto’s argument for the 
essential involvement of the individual in the community, and for the 
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DIEI, V, q. 1, a. 7. See again Hamilton (1963), pp. 30-31. 
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community as the locus of moral and spiritual felicity or well-being, is also an 
argument for the limits of the ruling power of that community. If the relations 
between individual and community are a matter of the good, they are also a 
matter of justice and right. 

Francisco Suarez 

With Francisco Suarez we come to look at the central figure of the later School 
of Salamanca. Suarez was bom in Granada in 1548 and went to study canon law 
at Salamanca. He became a member of the Society of Jesus in 1564 - who were 
at first unimpressed with what they saw as his mediocre intellect. He spent the 
rest of his life - he died in 1617 - teaching in colleges and universities in Rome 
and throughout the Iberian peninsula. 

Suarez is famous for two works in particular - the Metaphysical disputations 
and On the laws and God the lawgiver - although he wrote a host of others on 
more specifically theological topics. All these works together lay out a system 
which is far more integrated than that of Soto. Suarez opens his work On the 
laws with a defence, by now standard within the School of Salamanca, of the 
study of the laws as essentially a theological rather than a purely legal study. 
But he also said that no one could master theology without first having laid a 
firm foundation in metaphysics. And his discussion of laws and right, with 
which we are specifically concerned, involves to some degree a consideration of 
his metaphysics of being and the good. 

Suarez’s ethical system begins with a fundamental division within the 
universe of being between natural being and moral being - what he calls naturals 
and morals. 64 The natural coincides with the unfree, so that into this sphere fall 
all necessary attributes and actions. Hence irrationals, which lack reason and 
therefore operate instinctively and necessarily, operate entirely within nature or 
naturally. The moral, by contrast, includes all that which is the result of liberty: 
as Suarez says, ‘all moral being is dependent on liberty’. 65 Rational creatures 
are natural with respect to all their irrational attributes and actions - so that for 
example digestion is a natural not a moral act. But they have moral attributes 
and are capable of moral actions in so far as they operate out of the use of 
reason. 

This dichotomy between the natural and the moral shapes the whole of 
Suarez’s philosophy of law and right. Law, for Suarez, is in essence not the 
directive of reason, but the voluntary command of a legislator 66 it is a moral 


See the discussion of Suarez’s treatise De bonitate et malitia humanorum actuum 
in Eiorduy (1943-45). 

5 Suarez (1856), Disp. I, Sect. 3, n. 24. 

Suarez (1971), bk. I, ch. 5. 
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entity, and pertains only to those capable of moral activity. Law is 
essentially obligation, and obligations can be imposed only on creatures with 
freedoms. Thus, far from extending the sense of natural law, as did Soto, to 
cover the inclinations of all creatures, Suarez is anxious to preserve its exclusive 
association, which it had in Aquinas, with creatures capable of moral rather 
than simply natural action - although on a widely differing rationale. 68 So too 
with right. As we saw, Soto had insisted on a sense of right with objective 
rational content parallel to his notion of law as the directive of reason. In this 
sense he understood a natural right of all creatures to conserve themselves in 
their own proper being. For Suarez, however, right as much as law is a moral 
entity and therefore shares nothing w ith the sphere of nature. Just as he defines 
law as a moral necessity or obligation, Suarez defines right as a moral faculty or 
liberty. 69 At the very beginning of the De legibus, Suarez separates out the 
senses of the Latin term ius into two: on the one hand it can mean law, on the 
other it can mean the just thing, the object of justice. But this object of justice is 
nothing more than what is due a person; towards or in what is his due, a person 
has a moral faculty or right. 70 Right is therefore equivalent to dominium taken 
broadly and in the course of the De legibus , Suarez expands this sense of right 
to become equivalent to the notion of liberty and personal authority. An 
individual right is for him a moral faculty, a dominium and a liberty. 

Suarez shares with the entire Thomist tradition the idea that the primary 
dominium - the primary right, in Suarez’s terms - is dominium of one’s own 
actions, which is personal liberty, and that all other dominia or rights in other 
things or persons are secondary and dependent on the former. 71 Suarez also 
holds that both kinds of dominia are in the possession of a person in such a 
way as they can be exchanged for other goods or in general alienated. He argues 
that in the beginning, all persons had dominium of their own liberty as proper 
to themselves and dominium over all the other things of the earth as common to 
all. These are the ‘dominative rights’ that man has positively in the original 
condition in which he was created. However, he thinks that unlike the 
preceptive right, that is, the law of nature, these dominia or liberties are 
mutable, because they depend on the will of their possessor even if they were 


Ibid., ch. 3. 

68 For the contrast between Aquinas’s and Suarez’s understanding of natural law, see 
Farrell (1930); Moreau (1979). 

69 For a detailed analysis of Suarez’s understanding of right within his overall ethical 
system, see the fundamental study of Composta (1956) and (1957); also Tierney (1997) pp. 
301-8. 

70 De Legibus, ch. 2, n. 5. 

71 Suarez, De vohmtario et involuntario, Sect. 11, n. 12; cf. also the Roman lectures 
De iustitia et hire , Questions 12 and 16, edited in Giers (1958). 

72 De legibus 11, ch. 14, n. 16. 
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given by nature. 73 Hence men can sell themselves into slavery or enslave others 
captured in war, or change common dominia for private properties. 74 So Suarez 
makes it explicit, as Soto does not, that the individual person is in a relation of 
dominium to his own dominium - in modern terms, this would be the idea that 
he has property in his rights. Soto had not gone beyond saying that a person 
could for example sell his liberty to save his life. 75 

In Suarez’s juridical theory, therefore, there are two moral entities - law, and 
faculty or liberty, which Suarez also labels ‘preceptive right’ and ‘dominative 
right’. Suarez’s language- of law as moral obligation, or bond, and of right as 
moral faculty, or liberty - looks very Hobbesian at this point: Hobbes as we 
know defining law as obligation and right as liberty. 76 But I think we should 
beware of assimilating the two theories so straightforwardly. Although 
certainly for Suarez, law is obligation and right is liberty, it is not the case with 
him that right is the liberty left over by the law or the silence of the law: the 
idea that anything the law does not command or prohibit, that you have a right 
to do. This position is the result of a conception of an original unbounded 
natural liberty, successively limited by a series of laws. This conception is 
particularly clearly set out by Hobbes in the De cive. 11 But there is no sense of 
this in Suarez. Right is defined positively, not negatively, as a positive faculty 
for a positively just thing, that is, a person’s due. 78 It is an object of justice of 
itself. 


Ibid., ns 18-19. 

This point is discussed in several studies on Suarez’s political thought, as Suarez 
explicitly argues that a community can alienate its liberty to a prince as completely as an 
individual can alienate it to a master. Suarez’s theory appears in this to prefigure Grotius’ 
reasoning in the De iure belli ac pads , and more generally the trend towards the paradoxical 
founding of the absolute state on the absolute liberties of individuals which appears to 
culminate in Hobbes. While this is certainly an important perspective, there are significant 
differences between Suarez’s and Hobbes’ understanding of right, power and the establishment 
of the political commonwealth, as I shall argue below. 

75 Cf. above, n. 32. It is noteworthy that while for Soto, alienation of liberty' or 
dominium over oneself reduces a human being to the condition of an animal - this is the source 
of its moral repugnance- Suarez makes a distinction between moral and physical liberty or 
sc\f-dom inium. Alienation of the former does not entail alienation of the latter, which is, 
indeed, inalienable. See the Roman lectures De iustitia et iure , q. 12. Thus human beings as 
natural beings are distinct from the rest of creation in having natural physical dominium over 
themselves, and they can never be reduced to the level of animals. This is perhaps part of the 
reason why Suarez appears to contemplate slavery with greater equanimity than his Dominican 
predecessor. 

76 Most famously, at Leviathan (ed. R. Tuck, Cambridge 1991), ch. 14: 
RIGHT, consisted! in liberty to do, or to forebeare; Whereas LAW, determined! and bindeth to 
one of them: so that Law, and Right, differ as much, as Obligation, and Liberty; which in one 
and the same matter are inconsistent.’ 

77 Hobbes (1983), p. 92. 

78 So, defining right as faculty’ at De legibus I, 2, n. 5, Suarez makes no referenced 
the existence of law. Similarly at II, 14, 17-18, the original right of all men to liberty' and to 
use of the earth is described as ‘positive’ and ‘positively’ given by nature. It is because of this 
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We can see this more clearly if we look at the linguistic background to 
Suarez’s words. Suarez’s references for his doctrine of right belong essentially 
within the Franciscan tradition and within the Thomist insofar as it concurs 
with the Franciscan. This tradition understands right as dominium and 
dominium as equivalent to liberty, belonging only to rationals, those made in 
the image of God. If a creature has reason, then it also possesses a will which is 
not pure appetite; these faculties of reason and will mean that man is made in 
the image of God, and yield positive moral rights in himself and other 
creatures. 79 If we look at the Hobbesian texts, however, we find that will and 
natural liberty or natural right are not limited to rationals. The critical 
Hobbesian distinction in this context is not between rationals and irrationals, 
but between things that move themselves and things that do not. 81 This is 
arbitrary, not rational liberty and it is limited by the law as sovereign command. 
What is left over can be called the individual’s right. 

We should therefore be wary of assimilating Suarez too quickly to the 
Hobbesian theory of right. Nevertheless, there remains a crucial difference 
between the juridical philosophy of Suarez and Soto: Suarez has rejected any 
individual faculty with objective content, Soto’s natural human right of living a 
life fitted to humanity. This is what Soto used to ground both his idea of the 
necessary integration of the human being within society and the political power 
to rule that society. For Suarez, however, right is liberty and dominium , a moral 
faculty in one’s due; and man by nature has a moral faculty in his own actions 
and in what he needs to survive, which he is perfectly capable of exercising 
outside the civil state. And this leads to a difference in political philosophy in 
which Suarez can more plausibly be seen to share some features with the 
Hobbesian account. 

Suarez’s understanding of right as a moral liberty means that his natural city 
cannot be based upon right. Suarez instead returned to the authentic Thomist- 
Aristotelian premise that ‘man is a social animal and naturally or properly 
desires to live in a community.’ 82 The natural city is founded in natural 
inclination rather than on a moral right. Suarez describes how the city is formed, 
again in Thomist-Aristotelian terms, from a coalescence of households. 83 The 

that there is a problem about its ‘changing’ into private properties or even servitudes; and, 
indeed, that it is a ‘change’ at all, rather than simply a limitation or restriction. 

79 Cf. the Roman lectures De iustitia et hire, q. 16: ‘... all men are made in the 
image of God, by reason of which they are capable of dominium. Genesis I (26). Nor is there 
any natural or positive divine law, by which certain men might be excluded. Nor are any 
conditions required for dominium, which are not found in all men.’ 

80 At e.g. Hobbes (1991), p. 94. 

81 E.g. at Hobbes (1969), p. 116, where man without natural liberty, or natural right, 
is said to be ‘no better than an inanimate creature, unable to help himself. For the explicit 
equivalence of ‘natural liberty’ and the ‘right of nature’, see Hobbes (1991), p. 186. 

82 De legibus. III, 1, n. 3. Cf. Molina Melia (1977) ch. 5, passim. 

83 De legibus. 111, 1, n. 3. 
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household is the ‘most natural’ community in that it has its origins in the 
natural and necessary union of male and female for the purposes of procreation. 
To these natural relations between male and female and parent and child there is 
also added the relationship between master and servant, which, Suarez hints, is 
already as much a moral as a natural relation, in that he says that the 
relationship arises ‘because morally speaking men need the assistance and 
service of other men’. 84 However, in the first place this community is 
insufficient to its needs; and in the second, if there were merely a situation of 
households living side by side, it would be hard to keep the peace among them. 
Therefore these households need to be integrated into a larger and higher unity, 
the political commonwealth: which, as necessary to the fulfilment of man’s 
ends, is ‘consonant with reason and with natural law’. The political community 
is therefore, as Suarez said, ‘necessary and honest’. 

Now none of this natural politics sounds particularly Hobbesian. But Suarez 
admits that ‘the natural law cannot by itself create political subjection without 
the intervention of the human will’. 85 The immediate efficient cause of the city 
is, for Suarez, the wills of an assemblage of men - Suarez presumably has in 
mind heads of household - to come together as one society in order to help each 
other towards one political end. If this is the common will of all, then they 
constitute a mystical body, which is for Suarez a moral entity, that is, a moral if 
not a physical unity. 86 As for Soto, this body must have a head to direct it, and 
therefore the civil power exists of the nature of things in any community which 
forms a moral unity in the manner described. And this is to the extent that, as 
Suarez says, ‘it is not in the power of men to congregate in such a way and to 
obstruct this power. So that if we were to imagine a group of men willing both 
these things simultaneously, that is, to congregate in the manner described but 
on condition that they would not be subject to this power, this would represent 
a contradiction in terms’. 87 Thus for Suarez, the common power originally 
inheres in the entire body of the community, before any kind of organs of 
government are created. This situation, of power inhering directly in the 
community, is the form of government known as democracy. 88 The community 
may - and, in fact, almost always will - choose then to transfer its power to a 
body of men or to one single man. The manner of this transfer is, again, 
originally up to the community. If it chooses to surrender it absolutely to a 
monarch, the community is then in the same position as a slave with regard to 


84 Ibid. 

85 Ibid., n. 11. 

86 Ibid., ch. 2, n. 4. 

87 Ibid. 

88 That this is Suarez’s position is clearer in the Defensio fidei than in the De 
legibus : see Suarez (1965), 21-22. 
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its master. 89 (It should be stressed that there is no necessity in this absolute 
surrender.) 

Suarez goes on to emphasize that the unity of the body depends to a large 
extent on the existence of, and submission to, the common power. 90 It is in this 
insistence that he has been argued to approach the Hobbesian position that the 
unity of the multitude depends on the unity of the sovereign. 91 But this 
assessment has to be qualified in respect of the different ways (outlined above) 
in which Suarez and Hobbes think of the nature of power and of right. For 
Hobbes, each individual, in alienating his own liberty or right, creates the 
sovereign power, since all power is, for him, only the negation of the freedom 
of others. The sovereign is therefore always ‘other’ than his subjects. But for 
Suarez, the original creation of the sovereign power involves no alienation of 
individual liberty, nor, in parallel, is the original sovereign other than the 
subjects. Rather, each individual qua member of the mystical body acquires, 
conjointly with all the other members of the mystical body, a new, positive 
sovereign power, a head, over himself qua private individual. Nevertheless, the 
Suarezian position is indeed Hobbesian in the sense that the being of the 
community, the body, is absorbed in the being of the head, the sovereign. This 
was not the case for Soto. For Soto the ‘head’ is the ruler whom the body 
imposes on itself, and is therefore other than the body; the body retains some, 
albeit confused, identity of its own. 92 Whereas for Suarez, the ‘head’ is 
originally simply the body itself qua having the ability to provide for itself. 
Thus the individual’s membership of the body is precisely the same as his 
subjection to the head. 

In his account of the formation of the city, moreover, Suarez makes no 
reference to the ‘spiritual prosperity’ that Soto was so keen to include in his 
own account. The only factors Suarez mentions relate to the question of bodily 
security. Moreover he states explicitly that the primary aim of the civil state is 
not to do with the felicity of the individual: ‘The civil legislative power ... does 
not have for its intrinsic and per se intended end the natural felicity of the 
future life, and not even the proper felicity of the present life insofar as it 
pertains to individual men in their aspects as particular persons. Its end is 
rather the natural felicity of the perfect human community of which it is 
charged with the care, and of individual men in their aspect as members of such 
a city ... with that probity of habits which is necessary to the external peace 
and felicity of the commonwealth and the appropriate conservation of human 


See above, n. 59. 

90 De legibus III, 2, n. 4. 

9 ' Hamilton (1963), p. 34; cf. Ferraro (1990), p. 232. 

92 Soto is confused to the extent that while he thinks that the community is 
originally a body with its own faculty, which it then transfers to a head, he also argues that the 
body would not be a body without a head. See above, p. 157. 
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nature’. 93 Now this phrasing both is and is not reminiscent of Soto. Soto too 
had wanted to talk of individuals as both members of a community and private 
persons. But although he certainly thought, with Suarez, that a certain moral 
probity on the part of members of the commonwealth was necessary for the 
maintenance of that commonwealth, he did not suggest that such ‘probity of 
habits’ was not a part of the private felicity of the individual, nor that the 
commonwealth, in stipulating it, was not directing individual men to their ends 
as individuals. 

This does not mean that for Suarez, life as a member of a commonwealth 
requires simply an outward show. Suarez argues that the civil law can prescribe 
any act of virtue which it regards as necessary to its well-being, and this will be 
an act of true virtue when performed on the part of the individual. Moreover, 
he argues that the civil law has the power to constitute any heretofore 
indifferent act as an act of virtue or vice. This is the power of changing the 
moral quality of an act and therefore making it a sin respectively to perform or 
not to perform that act. 94 Hence the civil law constitutes an obligation in 
conscience and therefore affects the spiritual life of the individual. The civil 
power, he says, ‘participates in the divine power and on that rationale is 
capable of including a force which will bind reason and the spirit itself. 95 

However, this virtue required of the citizen in his aspect as a member of the 
city is only a limited virtue. It does not suffice to make the good man; more 
importantly, it is only contingently a part of the moral life. For Suarez, the 
moral life consists in obedience to the laws of all legislators, ultimately 
springing from God the legislator, in exercise of one’s moral faculties or rights, 
and in recognition of one’s obligations imposed by the rights of others. Given 
that the individual needs the city and therefore wills to come together with 
others to form it, then the civic legislator constitutes one of the legislators who 
impose a moral necessity upon the individual, and its laws affect the conscience 
of the individual. But there is nothing to say that an individual, in an 
exceptional case, could not live a perfectly moral life outside the framework of 
the city, so long as he obeyed the laws that concerned him, exercised his rights 
and fulfilled any obligations. 

Suarez and Soto, then, represent two different ways of dealing with the 
heritage of Aristotle and Aquinas. Soto made the most valiant attempt within 
the later scholastic tradition to deal with the idea that man is by nature a civil 
animal: that is, to treat man in terms of nature, as well as in terms of spirituality 
and liberty. The result was to give him a natural city which essentially and 
necessarily involved the individual as a moral being. Suarez, on the other hand, 
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emphasised the disjunction between nature and liberty. This meant that his 
natural city was natural in the sense of catering for the exigences of nature, that 
is, bodily well-being. As a product of the wills of its members, it formed a 
moral unity and could impose a moral necessity, that is, law - upon those 
members. But the city is in no way essential to the individual and does not 
form a part of his definition. 

It is sometimes suggested that a political theory which posits the essential 
and natural involvement of the individual in the political community cannot at 
the same time emphasize the rights of individuals, possibly against the 
community itself. Soto’s argument, however, shows that this is not necessarily 
the case. It is precisely because Soto thought that the individual was essentially 
and therefore morally involved in the city that he felt it so imperative also to 
defend the individual as an entity distinct from the city. Whereas in Suarez, by 
contrast, we find a far weaker defence of the individual’s independent personal 
authority. Suarez may think of all rights as moral liberties, but he makes little 
attempt to protect the individual against the imposition of moral necessities by 
the various legislators to which that individual is subject. And it is because of 
this that he could recommend his Catholic political theory to a monarch of the 
absolutist pretensions of James I of England. 
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Introduction 

‘I consider Aristotle not only the prince, but the god of philosophers’, wrote 
Jacob Schegk in 1538. Around the same time Philip Melanchthon said, 
‘Aristotle is the one and only master of method.’ 1 These two influential 
teachers at Tubingen and Wittenberg respectively considered Aristotle 
important, and thus have frequently been called Aristotelians. Yet 
‘Aristotelians’ or ‘Aristotelianism’, it has been known, is too broad a term to 
do justice to the rich variety of ways in which different parts of the 
Aristotelian corpus were used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Nor 
do these terms per se account sufficiently for the aims or reasons of a given 
person who chose to write about Aristotle in the particular way that he did. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that no generalization is then possible 
about those people who wrote about Aristotle. My aim in this paper is to 
pursue the extent to which an historian may be able to talk about the use of 
Aristotle’s philosophy either as a general or an individual enterprise. 
Specifically, I shall be comparing the uses of Aristotle by the two men I have 
just mentioned: Jacob Schegk (1511-87) and Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560). 

Both Schegk and Melanchthon taught Greek at their respective universities 
and published textbooks on natural philosophy and dialectics, drawing 
extensively on Aristotle. Both were recognized as experts on Aristotle in their 
own time, and both promoted the study of Aristotle as something useful and 
relevant to contemporary issues. Both of them, furthermore, found use for the 

* 1 am grateful to Professor Ian Maclean and Professor Nick Jardine for their helpful 
comments. 

1 ‘... autor et dux bonorum summo vir ingenio ac sapientia Aristoteles dicitur, 

quem ego non tantum principem, et quod Platoni a Cicerone tribuatur, deum philosophorum 
censeo ...’ Schegk (1538), fol. *3v; ‘... planeque ita sentio, magnam doctrinarum 

confusionem secuturam esse, si Aristoteles neglectus fuerit, qui unus ac solus est methodi 
artifex.’ De Aristotele (1537), Melanchthon (1834-60), xi, 349. 

2 Schmitt (1983a). 
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medical writings of Galen as a follower of Aristotle. They made use of 
Vesalius’s anatomical findings and both dismissed Copernicus’s claim that it 
was the sun which stood still at the centre of the universe. Both embraced the 
evangelical faith. Yet, for all their similarities, the writings of Melanchthon and 
of Schegk were not identical: Melanchthon was engaged in a wholesale 
transformation of the arts curriculum in order to render it compatible with 
Luther’s messages, especially his criticism of scholastic philosophy as 
handmaiden to scholastic theology, and in order to counter more radical and 
obscurantist tendencies in the Evangelical camp. Schegk’s brief, meanwhile, 
was less radical, as he assumed a part of the teaching in the arts faculty in order 
to consolidate the curricular reforms introduced by Duke Ulrich. 


The case of Jacob Schegk 

Let me begin with the less well-known of the two, Jacob Schegk? Schegk is 
best known to modern historians as a loyal defender of Aristotle in his 
acrimonious controversies with Petrus Ramus and Simon Simonius. 3 4 5 My focus 
here, however, is on Schegk’s earlier works on natural philosophy and his 
massive De demonstratione, possibly one of the most extensive commentaries 
on the Posterior Analytics prior to those by Pacius and ZabarellaP 

Schegk acquired his B.A. at Tubingen in 1528 and M.A. in 1530, and was 
working towards a degree in theology when the movement for Reform was 
instigated by Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg in 1534. Schegk first changed from 
theology to study law and then further switched to medicine at the 
encouragement of Wilhelm Bigot. 6 Bigot, a Frenchman who seems to have 
been a member of the entourage of the Ambassador Guillaume du Bellay, 
seigneur de Langey, had come to Tubingen from Mainz to teach elementary 
natural philosophy ( Lectio physices sive compendii physices) at the behest of 

3 His standard biography is still Sigwart (1889), which is based on Liebler (1587). 
For editions of Schegk’s commentaries and secondary literature, see Lohr (1988), pp. 410-12. 

4 For his controversy with Ramus, see Ong (1958), pp. 374-80; and for his 
controversy with Simonius, see Mandonia (1988). For a portrayal of Schegk as a ‘humanist’ 
Aristotelian who turned to the original Greek in order to defend Aristotle’s method against 
contemporary innovators, Gilbert (1960), pp. 158-62. 

5 Schegk’s De demonstratione has been noted in Risse (1964), i, pp. 256-60 for his 
treatment of hypothesis, especially in the light of its possible importance to a Tubingen 
student a few decades later, namely Kepler. For a more contextualized and complex background 
to Kepler’s idea of hypothesis, see Jardine (1984), pp. 211-24. 

6 ‘Hinc constantiam profectus sacris imitatus est, petiturus etiam Doctoreos in 
Theologia honores, nisi turbulenta tempora, quae turn inciderant, ab hoc proposito eum 
avertissent. Novam igitur de ineunda vitae et studiorum ratione deliberationem suscipiens, 
Jurisprudentiam sibi delegaret. Sed de consilio Guilhelmi Bigotij Galli, quern Julius Scaliger 
admiratus est, et cui summi philosophi laudem tribuit, qui turn Organum Aristotelis hie 
docebat, et cum quo Schegkio erat magnus familiaritatis usus, ad medicinam se contulit.’ 
Liebler (1587), fol. 17. 
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Simon Grynaeus. 7 Bigot soon found life in Tubingen impossible owing to, he 
claimed, the jealousy of other colleagues, and to being accused by Ambrosius 
Blarer (who was then involved in reforming the university) of having the 
insolence for a Frenchman in Germany to teach the De anima in a way which 
was different from Melanchthon’s. 8 Although by then Melanchthon had been 
working on it, his Commentarius de anima was yet to be published (1540). 
What happened, according to Bigot, was that he was accused of lecturing on 
things which disagreed with a list of contents of a lecture on the De anima, 
‘forged’ in Wittenberg as Melanchthon’s. 9 The issue centred on Bigot’s 
interpretation of the term ‘entelechy’ and the authority of Aristotle. 10 * Angered 
and frustrated, Bigot left Tubingen and moved to Basle in 1536. 11 In 1536 
Melanchthon himself visited Tubingen and made recommendations on the 
university to Duke Ulrich, who implemented them. This visit by Melanchthon 
consolidated the Lutheran direction of the University and in effect ended the 
official influence of Zwinglians such as Blarer. 12 13 

Following Melanchthon’s visit, Schegk was appointed to lecture the Physica 
of Aristotle ( Lectio philosophiae sive physices Aristotelis ), a position which he 
occupied until 1552. 13 In 1538 Schegk published his first textbook, Philoso¬ 
phiae naturalis omnes disputationes ac universa tractatio. The textbook was 
divided into two parts: the first part was essentially an introduction to basic 
concepts such as elements, matter, privation, form, principles of motion, place 
and time (. Physica I-V), while in the second part Schegk explained the nature of 
motion, definition of continuity and the unmoved mover (. Physica VI-VIII). A 
summary of arguments and erotemata (question and answer) on difficult terms 

7 For Bigot as a dislikable ‘megalomaniac’ member of Guillaume de Bellay’s 
agents, see Bietenholz (1971), pp. 109-11. For his teaching, see Hofmann (1982), pp. 9, 246. 

Bigot’s side of the story of the bullying he was subjected to in Tubingen is set 
out in his defenseofthe interpretation of a dream in idem (1537). For Blarer’s reform in the 
university. Held (1965), pp. 180-92. 

‘Initio Tubingensis meae professionis (ut ex alto argumenta Bigotiana mali- 
gnitatis repetam) cum de entelechia, certe quod res erat, dixissem, a lectione de anima mihi 
tabula profertur, Vittembergae cusa, Philippique nomine evulgata, profertur (inquam) a Philippi 
Scholasticis, autoritate me tabulae suae acrius coarguentibus falsi: Nec enim Galium decere, 
maxime in Germania, ad haec novum hominem, dissona Philippo, ne si Aristoteles quidem 
aliter habeat, tradere: nec istud temeritate quadam et invidentia carere: quasi nominis tanti 
obscuratione, niterer illustrare ipse mecum cum de tabula non ante audissem unquam.’ Bigot 
(1537), fol. civ r. 

10 Ibid., fols Ciiiiv f. There is a striking parallel with an incident which occurred a 
few years later at Wittenberg, where similar tactics were used to remove Johannes Amerbach, 
who also lectured on the De anima , and interpreted the term ‘entelechy’ differently from 
Melanchthon, Kusukawa (1995), pp. 108f. For Renaissance understanding of the term 
‘entelechy’, see Garin (1937). 

1 In Basle he published poems from his Tubingen days, Bigot (1536), and helped 
edit Velcurio (1537). 

12 Harrison (1978) and Methuen (1995), pp. 19^47. For Blarer’s program of reform 
up to 1538, see Held (1965). 

13 These lectures took place in the Aida maior , Hofmann (1982), p. 246. 
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were further added at the end of the book for the sake of younger students. 
Perhaps remembering the troubles of his friend Bigot, Schegk promptly 
presented himself in the preface as admiring and embracing Melanchthon’s 
concerns to inculcate solid and accurate knowledge of philosophy and literature 
into students. 14 

Although it was essentially a commentary on the Physica, Schegk also drew 
upon Aristotle’s other works in order to explain the nature of demonstration. 
Schegk thus gave a standard Aristotelian definition of the kind of enquiry a 
natural philosopher undertakes: on the one hand, a natural philosopher 
examines forms as they exist in matter with motion and generation and 
enquires into the proper conditions and definitions under which the forms are 
attached to matter. Thus natural philosophy differs from mathematics in that 
in the latter, a mathematician abstracts forms from matter and contemplates on 
those forms without motion or generation. 13 Natural philosophy, as a 
knowledge of the causes of natural things, Schegk explains, is not only a 
pleasure, but also an inspiration to a further study of virtue. The cycle and 
passages of time, for instance, remind one of the frailty and shortness of this 
mortal life and this awareness leads one to the contemplation of virtue and good 
mores . 16 

Although Schegk considered Aristotle the cleverest mortal and the god of all 
philosophers, he refused to side with Aristotle over the eternity of the world. 17 
The pagan’s assumption that there must be an eternal underlying matter 
because no being could arise from non-being, Schegk argued, was incorrect: the 
omnipotence of God was such that he did not require external matter to co-exist 

14 ‘... ut praemansum aliquod ... in os puerorum, istarum artium doctrina cultuque 
ingenia ipsorum mediocri imbuunt, hisque solidioribus accuratioribusque philosophiae studijs 
parant, idoneosque reliquis percipiendis scientijs efficiunt. Quam sequi rationem etiam in omni 
philosophiae ac literarum genere praestantissimus Melanchthon, cum ab alijs fertur, turn multis 
editis libris ipse de se testatissimum fecit: quod ipsius iudicium non modo plurimum 
amplector exosculorque, sed etiam maximi ob incredibilem hominisque atque incomparabilem 
eruditionem doctrinamque facio.’ Schegk (1538), fol. 42r. 

15 ‘Quumvero et Mathematicus et Physicus circa magnitudines, et corpora, in suis 
versentur disciplinis, que inter utrosque differentiasit, explicandum est breviter Mathematicus 
quidem formas mente a materia abstrahit, eas absque motu et generatione contemplans: 
Physicus vero formas, pro eo ut sunt in materia, cum motu et generatione indagat, atque 
inquirit ipsarum conditiones proprias, definitiones quae instituit eiusmodi, in quibus formae 
rerum cum materijs copulantur.’ Schegk (1538), ‘Annotationum’, fols 13v-14r. 

16 Schegk (1538), fol. *7v. 

17 ‘... autor et dux bonorum summo vir ingenio ac sapientia Aristoteles dicitur, 
quern ego non tantum principem, et quod Platoni a Cicerone tribuatur, deum philosophorum 
censeo, sed etiamsi qua humani ingenij perfectiosumma existit, ea certe ipsum inter omnes 
mortales excelluisse, ac praestitisse iudicio, eoque intelligentiae suae vi ac mentis acie 
penetrasse, quo reliquorum nemo nec aspirare, nedum ulterius progredi ac pergere valuit. ... 
Nolo quidem hac tractatione quisquam me cum Aristotele facerearbitretur: Neque enim huius 
de sempiternitate mundi vel probare sententiam possum, vel argumentis istud asserentibus 
niti, et eisdem confidere, cum de tota re ista non ratio quicquam iudicare, et insolentius 
disputare, sed fides ac religio potiores habere partes debeant.’ Schegk (1538), fols *3v, 57r. 
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with him. In fact the power of God was such that he could do things which the 
human mind may find difficult to fathom, such as creating the world from 
nothing. God has infinite power to create from a substance he understands in 
his intellect, but this did not mean that God was limited by matter. The essence 
of the world was thus entirely contingent on the infinite power and Will of 
God. 18 

Schegk’s first textbook on natural philosophy on the Physica thus offered 
an introduction to the basic Aristotelian concepts in natural philosophy and a 
standard definition of Aristotelian scientia. As many commentators of Aristotle 
before him, he objected to Aristotle’s claim for the eternity of the world. The 
nature and workings of the world, with its beginning and an end, was instead 
explained from the omnipotence of God. 

In 1546, Schegkwas assigned to teach another, more elementary course on 
natural philosophy based on compendium texts ( Lectio physices sive compendii 
physices ). 19 In the same year, he published together a longer commentary on 
the Physica and a commentary on the De anima. Schegk divided the Physica 
into two parts again: namely into the first five and the last three books. This 
time, the division was made more drastic by Schegk’s insertion of his 
commentary on \he De anima in between. Schegk explained that the subject of 
the De anima was halfway between theology and natural philosophy. As a 
study of the principles, causes, motion and rest of corporeal substances, it 
properly belonged to natural philosophy, but as a study of human soul-as- 
something-divine-and-caught-in-the-body, it belonged to theology. After the De 
anima , the last three books of the Physica were treated as a separate tract On 
motion (Peri Kineseos ). 21 

In 1550, Schegk published a commentary on the rest of Aristotle’s libri 
naturales. 22 In 1552 he became Professor of Medicine (he had obtained his 
M.D. in 1539) and his lectures on natural philosophy were assumed by Georg 
Liebler (1524-1600), who in turn occupied the post for the next forty years. In 
1553, Schegk was also appointed physician to Duke Christoph (1515-68). At 
the behest of Duke Christoph, he was also appointed to teach Aristotle’s 
Organon in the arts faculty in 1564. 23 When Schegk retired in 1577, both his 


18 Schegk (1538), fols 68v-73v. 

19 Hofmann (1982), p. 246. 

20 Schegk (1546), fol. 252. 

'Reliqui tres qui sequuntur, non rcepi dKpodaeox; (puaiKfji;, sed rcepi 
Kivnoecoq inscribuntur, autore Andronico, ac caeteris interpretibus Graecis.* Schegk (1546), 
fol. 249. For Andronicus’s division, see for instance Simplicius’s commentary on the 
beginning of the sixth book of the Physica , Simplicius (1544), fol. 237. See also Moraux 
(1951), pp. 235f. 

2 Schegk (1550). 

2j Schegk was considered for this appointment since the visitation of 1556/7, but the 
official records say he began teaching on the Organon on 14 August 1564, Hofmann (1982), 
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medical lectures and the lectures on the Organon were taken over by his 
student Andreas Planer (1546—1606). 24 

In 1564, the same year as he was appointed to teach the Organon, Schegk 
published the De demonstratione libri XV, claiming on the title page to have 
restored Galen’s lost work by the same title. Yet, he makes it clear in the 
preface to Duke Christoph that it is in fact a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics 25 For Schegk, although quite obscure and difficult in many 
places, the Posterior Analytics embodied the perfect and absolute knowledge of 

ancient demonstration, and it was thus in fact fortunate that it was Galen’s, 

/ 

rather than Aristotle’s work on demonstration that was lost. 

Schegk’s concern in the De demonstratione was to establish a proper 
foundation for demonstrative arguments. Dialectics for Schegk is a method by 
which one can distinguish true arguments from false ones. It is an art rather 
than a science because it exerts itself for the use of something else, rather than 
dealing with knowledge itself. 28 This dialectics has two parts: topics, which 
teaches how by inventio (discovery of arguments) and judicium (ratiocination), 
probable knowledge may be obtained; and analysis, which teaches how 
intelligibles and necessary arguments should be dealt with and developed. 
Whilst topics is a popular and common knowledge which shows freely both 
sides of an argument, analysis is a sturdy and exact knowledge with which one 
may teach, discover and judge what pertains to truth and to scientia. It is called 


p. 139. There exist, however, records of Schegk’s lectures on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics 
from 1560, see Lohr (1988a), p. 411. 

24 For Planer’s work, see Lohr (1988a), pp. 345f. The best exposition of Planer’s 
idea of demonstration is in Methuen (1995), pp. 149-94. 

25 patefaciam quoque, quae & quanta sit utilitas Dialecticae artis: cuius 
praecipuam partem, et omnium iudicio praestantissimam, his quindecim de Demonstratione 
libris, quasi ex tenebris in lucem protuli, ijsdem etiam obscurissimos, et ad intelligendum 
difficilimos duos posteriorum Resolutionum libros Aristotelis explanans.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 
a6 v. On the other hand, it is clear that Schegk incorporated Galen’s logic - various types of 
definition, for instance from the De pulsuum differentiis , ibid., fol. 356. I owe this observation 
to Professor Ian Maclean. 

26 'De Galeno nihil habeo quod dicam, a quo quindecim Demonstrationum libri 
scripti, non pervenerunt ad memoriam quidem nostram: sed tamen si aestimes aut ponderes 
nonnullis ipsius demonstrationibus, praeceptorum fidem, videri possint non illi quidem 
maxima iactura posteritatis perijsse, et multo forsan minore, quam si perissent Analytica haec 
Aristotelis, quibus nihil potest in hoc genere esse perfectius, aut absolutius.’ Schegk (1564), 
fol. 11. 

‘Dialectica est methodus, qua potest aliquis veras rationes intemoscere a falsis’, 
lecture on 10 November 1567, see Sigwart (1890), p. 40. 

AO 

'Dialectica non est scientia, sed ars. Nam scientiae versantur sua cognitione intra 
se: sed artes proferunt se usum ad aliud’, ibid. 

29 'Eius [dialecticae] sunt duae praecipuae partes, Topica nimirum et Analytica: 
quarum ilia, to ev5o^ov in rationibus quomodo inveniendum et iudicandum sit: in hac vero, 
quo pacto rationum dvayKoeiov et e7ua(r|TOV sit tractandum atque evolvendum, docetur’, 
Schegk (1564), fol. 10. 
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analysis because it teaches the elements into which syllogistic reasoning is 
resolved and from which everything is composed. 30 

Schegk’s exposition of his ‘analysis’ method was underpinned by his 
theory of the faculties of understanding. Aristotle had described the Mind 
(. Mens/Nous ) as the faculty with which first principles were intuitively 
grasped, but he did not explain exactly how knowledge of principles would be 
different from the process of demonstration itself. 31 Schegkwas confident that 
Plato could supply this missing part in Aristotle’s theory. 32 Schegk drew 
upon the famous metaphor of the divided line in Plato’s Republic, a line is first 
divided into two unequal parts, the imperfect visible world and the perfect 
intelligible world, both of which in turn are subdivided in the same proportion 
as the division of the whole line. Thus, in ascending order of perfection, there 
are four kinds of knowledge, eikasia (likeness) and pistis (common belief), 
belonging to the visible world and dianoia (thought) and nous (the ‘Mind’), 
which belong to the intelligible world. Schegk’s explanation of the process of 
knowledge mirrors Plato’s theory: eikasia is perception of true singular things, 
pistis is more general knowledge of singulars from which things are 
demonstrated, and dianoia is knowledge of demonstrated things. It is the nous 
(Mind) which perceives species farthest removed from matter. 33 Although all 
humans possess this nous, the ability to execute its power differs from person 
to person. 34 

Demonstration is a process which takes place in the dianoia. So long as the 
process lies within dianoia , however, principles are hypothetical and their 
truth is probable because they are joined to the senses and thus may or may 
not be true. 35 In contrast, a principle cannot but be true in the Mind. 36 It is the 
Mind that separates hypotheses from the senses, and turns opiniable things 
into intelligibles? 7 The Mind alone has unaided power to know truth. It can 


30 * 

‘Apellantur porro haec Analytical quia videlicet crtoiyeia docent, in quae omnis 
ratio syllogistica dissoluitur, et ex quibus etiam componitur omnis: quae cognitio pertinet non 
ad vulgarem et popularem, sed solidam et exquisitam, omnibus numeris absolutam 
eruditionem, quae tractandis omnibus scientijs sit accomodata. Hac enim arte instructi, et 
invenire possumus, et iudicare: quae pertinent ad veritatem, et ad scientiarum rerum’, Schegk 
(1564), fol. 18. 

31 Demonstration necessarily has to belong to a different kind of knowledge from that 
of the first principles, in order to avoid circularity of argument, see Barnes (1995), pp. 260ff. 

32 Schegk (1546), fol. 348. 

33 Schegk (1546), fols 41 f. 

33 ‘Mens ipsa est, quoad nascitur cum homine: cuius oucria potius quam facultas 
ratione communis & eadem omnibus hominibus inest, sed non idem mentis omnium habitus 
vel energeia existif, Schegk (1564), fol. 3. 

35 ‘...est evidens, principia quoad sunt 67to0eoeu; vel alTfijuaTa, non esse per se et 
ex necessitate vera, eiusmodi vera in anima sunt, causa mentis: sed vera opiniabilia, qualia 
sunt in anima, propter sensum aut corpoream facultatem.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 125. 

36 Schegk (1564), fol. 249. 

37 Schegk (1564), fol. 125. 
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therefore detect false reasoning in the dianoia, and in that sense the Mind is the 
‘perfecter’ of the dianoia . 38 Schegk’s description of the Mind thus parallels 
Plato’s explanation of the power of the mind to mount up to the first 
principles through hypotheses as on the flight of steps {Republic, VI, xxiv). 

Schegk’s distinction of the cognitive faculties also implies that hypothetical 
and non-hypothetical principles were different kinds of principles. Schegk 
followed Aristotle’s general definition of hypothesis as a ‘supposed’ 
proposition from which necessary arguments should be derived and in this 
sense, principles could also be called hypotheses. 39 Like Aristotle, he also 
distinguished between hypotheses and postulates as relative to the learners’ 
perception of their truth value. That is, when a learner believes as true a 
demonstrable proposition posited by a teacher without demonstration, that 
proposition is a hypothesis, but if a learner believes otherwise, it is a 
postulate. 40 But what for Schegk distinguishes a hypothetical principle from a 
non-hypothetical one is its truth value, which in turn is furnished by a 
particular cognitive function: non-hypothetical principles belong to the Mind 
and are true; principles in the dianoia are hypothetical and at best truth-like 
(but not necessarily or per se true) because their starting point is joined with 
sense-perception. 41 It is the participation of the Mind which guarantees 
correct and necessarily true knowledge. The distinction between hypothetical 
and non-hypothetical principles thus reflects the distinction in kind of the 
degree of truth the two different cognitive faculties can attain. 

Schegk explained that there were three kinds of scientia with respect to their 
perfection: the first is what Aristotle called apagoge, in which many things that 


38 • 

‘Talia sunt monstra rationum, quas Sidvoioc fallacibus componit syllogismis, 
quorum simplex mens et intelligent^ est expers: quandoquidem simplex eius sit, et individua 
energeia, expers erroris et falsitatis, et qua sola errorum omnes tenebrae, tanquam luce quadam, 
possint discuti.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 298. Mentem seu Noov, facultatem Siavotaq 
perfectricem esse dicimus.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 322. 

39 ‘Hypothesis enim est, quo posito, aliud sequi est necesse: qua ratione principia 
quoque demonstrationum appellamus hypotheses, quum ipsae per se finitiones, sint prorsus 
dvtmoGexa principia: quare nec hypotheses esse possunt demonstrationum, nisi causa 
propositionum syllogismi, compositae sint ex his praemissae. Quamobrem definitiones 
quoque erunt hoc modo demonstrationum, oTtoGexa principia: qua pro medijs 
demonstrationum usurpantur, non qua ipsae per se intelliguntur.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 131. Cf. 
Schegk (1564), fol. 39: ‘Ex his nonnullae sunt pars alterutra contradiction is, nempe 
propositiones quaedam affirmantesaut negantes quidpiam: eas usitato vocabulo Hypotheses 
nominarrms. 5 

40 Posterior Analytics , 76b27. ‘Hypothesis est, inquit Aristoteles, quando 
demonstrabiii quodam principio utens qui docet, id ipsum non demonstrat: ac nihilominus id 
verisimile tamen videatur discenti. Quando autem quod ponitur tale sit, ut in neutram partem 
magis opinando sit propensus qui discit, aut contrario magis assentiatur, quod concedendum 
proponitur, atxr||ia est dicendum: et quo, aut quibus concessis, postea demonstramus 
aliquid, hoc modo non simpliciter, sed ex hypothesi, aut ex postulato, demonstrata dicentur.’ 
Schegk (1564), fol. 130. 

41 Schegk (1564), fol. 112. 
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make up a scientia are perceived (but not completely known); the second is 
that which has perfect demonstration, and the last and most perfect knowledge 
is wisdom ( sapientia ). 42 The last kind of knowledge is exercised by the Mind, 
to which metaphysics as a study of being qua being also belongs. 
Demonstration and the particular scientia in contrast belong to the dianoia. A 
particular scientia is in fact sandwiched between the Mind and the senses, for 
the Mind furnishes correct principles of demonstration, and the senses provide 
the starting point of scientia. Thus the truth of natural philosophical reasoning 
should be weighed down (ponderanda ) by phenomena. What Schegk means is 
that causes should be mutable and contingent in natural philosophy in exactly 
the same way as the effects are mutable and contingent. 43 

Despite a Platonic underpinning of the stages of knowledge, Schegk’s idea of 
scientia stays very close to Aristotle’s definition: scientia investigates what 
kind of a thing the object is. Since proper attributes belong to only one kind of 
genus, demonstration in one scientia cannot be transferred to another, unless an 
attribute participates in another, just as some physical attributes include 
mathematical accidents. Thus, optics falls under geometry, music under 
arithmetic, and astronomy under both geometry and astronomy. 44 The 
attributes of these middle sciences are examined not because they are purely 
physical, but because they have a particular kind of quantitative 
property. Geometrical knowledge, for instance, is useless in music: 
geometrically, one and one-eighth can be divided into two equals, but in music, 
one needs to divide a tone arithmetically into two unequal parts, the major 
and minor tones. Schegk points out that people make similar errors by 
transferring mathematical arguments to physical ones by confusing the 
boundaries of disciplines. 43 It is the first step in any method, Schegk warns, 
not to confuse the boundaries ( limites ) and ends of disciplines. 46 

In the final book of the De demonstratione, Schegk offers two examples of 
proper demonstration using his method of analysis. The first is Galen’s 

42 Schegk (1564), fol. 117. 

43 in physicis autem rationes constare nobis debent mutationis rerum: quae 
consentaneae esse nequeunt nisi similes sint effectibus, nempe contingentes et mutabiles eodem 
modo, quo effectus sunt contingentes et mutabiles. Veritas quidem rationum, et argumentorum 
Physicorum, ponderanda cpaivoiievoic.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 98. 

44 Schegk (1564), fol. 96. 

‘Nec ratio Geometrica locum habebit in Musicis. Intervallum enim 
sesquioctavum, dividi in duo aequalia Geometrice potest: Arithmetice et Musice nequit, cum 
dividatur tonus in maius tantum, et minus semitonium, inaequalia scilicet intervalla. Simili 
errore Parmenides et Melissus, non Physicas rationes, ad Physicen transtulerunt, et alij 
Mathematicas ad Physica: confundentes scilicet limites disciplinarum.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 
147. 

46 nec in physicis et Ethicis oocpiPeiav mathematicarum exigere, nec in 
mathematicis coniecturam adhibere debemus artificiosam: diligenterque observandum, ne 
limites et terminos doctrinarum confundamus: quod sane primum est in omni Methodo.’ 
Schegk (1564), fol. 15. 
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(erroneous) theory of vision. Galen assumed (and Schegk calls it ‘an excessively 
large postulate’) that vision did not occur when the eyes were affected from the 
outside by forms and colours of visible things, but that the animal spirit, 
flowing into the eyes through the optical nerves, penetrates out of the eyes and 
alters the adjacent transparent space with its luminous quality and reaches out 
to the visible things with the transparent as an instrument. According to 
Schegk, Galen objected to Aristotle’s intromission theory for the following 
reasons: it seemed impossible that so many species of visible things could enter 
a narrow opening of the pupil; species of shapes, sizes and magnitude could 
not enter the pupil because it was colour alone, and not any coloured quantity 
(with shape and size, etc.) that altered the transparent; Aristotle himself was 
ambiguous whether the rays entered the eyes or issued forth to the visible thing 
when explaining mathematically how rainbows occurred in the Meteorologia 
(III. 5). 47 

Schegk proceeded to refute Galen’s reasons by explaining that just as when 
touching fire one could feel the power of the entire fire, small parts may 
represent the power of a whole and thus the size of the pupil was irrelevant; 
that indeed it was colour alone that affected the eye, and not figures or 
magnitudes; but that the species of magnitude may nevertheless be perceived 
through vision because of the contact that occurs between the agent and the 
patient; and that that contact occurred in the eye, the proper instrument of 
vision, and not in the surrounding air . 48 Moreover, according to Vesalius, there 
were no hollow passages to be found in the optic nerves . 49 Schegk also pointed 
out that Aristotle’s ambiguity on the direction of rays in the Meteorologia did 
not imply Galen’s theory because of the different kinds of demonstration 
involved in optics and natural philosophy: 

When demonstrating something in optical or mathematical reasoning, in 
whatever way the lines are described, it makes no difference, but physically 
( Physice) it makes a great difference, because there are other principles of 
other [types of] demonstrations. We have seen in our time an astronomer 
who placed in heaven a mobile earth outside the centre of the world, and a 
Sun that stands still, and using mathematical principles, had nevertheless 
most accurately given an account of the phenomena. Therefore, it is 
necessary for a demonstrator to have known the difference amongst 
principles, and by having correctly established [those principles] everything 


Schegk (1564), fols 448f. 

48 Schegk (1564), fols 449f. 

49 Schegk (1564), fols 452f. Note that although Schegk is in general against using 
definitions of subjects through accidents, he considers anatomy a true and genuine knowledge 
from which demonstration could be built: ‘Abstinendum a subiectis per accidens: investiganda 
autem sunt vera et genuina, per experientiam, et per (pouvopeva: quo in genere cognitionis, 
etiam est avatopia. Initia haec sunt, et fundamental quibus bene et firmiter iactis, a principio 
usque ad finem, sine offensione et errore procedit demonstratio.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 106. 
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which agrees with truth is concluded by everyone, but [by setting up] the 
principles falsely, things which not only disagree with truth, but also those 
false things which disagree among themselves are gathered together, and 

then the consequent false things also show up the falsity of the principles . 50 

Here, the unmistakable reference to Copernicus illuminates for Schegk an 
example of the confusion of the boundaries of knowledge. It is a reaction to 
Copernicus’s heliocentric claims that was expected of university-educated men, 
as Osiander’s preface to the De revolutionibus had already shown . 51 
Confusion of the boundaries of knowledge, we recall, was one of the first things 
to be avoided in following a proper method. Here, Schegk’s aim was to show 
how his method of ‘analysis’ could be fruitfully applied, by showing that 
Galen’s assumptions and objections to Aristotle were misplaced or incorrect 
and that Galen had confused disciplinary boundaries. 

The other and final example of Schegk’s powerful tool in the De 
demonstratione is in theology, and here, we have his idea of ‘hypothesis’ at 
work. As a theological hypothesis, he takes the claim‘many things are done 
and can be done by God which are nevertheless impossible to be done in nature 
or with secondary causes. Schegk’s examination essentially follows 
Augustine in attributing to God the power to do everything in nature that does 
not detract from his omnipotence or implies contradiction. Hence, God cannot 
allow accidents severed from substances to subsist because that would 
contradict the definition of accident as a form; nor can a body exist in one place 
and yet be everywhere at the same time, because the latter means no place; nor 
can a body exist without quantity . 53 But Schegk does not presume that he has 
offered a theological disputation as a theologian. He wanted to illustrate, by 
way of example, how his method of ‘analysis’ could be useful. It is precisely 
his reluctance to attach ultimate conviction and certainty to his position that a 
statement on God’s omnipotence is described as a ‘hypothesis’. We remember 
that hypothesis was not necessarily true, but had the status of a proposition 


50 'Quoniam Opticis seu Mathematicis rationibus demonstrans aliquid, quocunque 
modo lineamenta describantur, nihil interest: sed Physice multum refert, cum alia sint aliarum 
demonstrationum principia. Vidimus nostra aetate Astronomum, qui extra centrum mundi, 
terram mobilem in coelo collocaret, et consistentem Solem, principijs utentem Mathematicis, 
accuratissime nihilominus reddidisse ipsum rationem tciv (paivogevcov. Differential!! igitur 
principiorum nosse oportet demonstratorem: quibus rite constitutis, omnia concluduntur 
omnibus consentanea vera, falsis autem colliguntur non modo a vero dissentanea, verumetiam 
ipsa inter se dissentientia falsa: quae consectaria falsa, postea principiorum quoque falsitatem 
coarguunt.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 451. 

51 For an effort to save Copernicus’s work from a similar accusation by Andreas 
Osiander in his preface to the De revolutionibus, see Wrightsman (1975). 

52 ‘Operae precium est, ut hoc loco de usitatissima apud Theologos hypothesi dicam 
aliquid, qua statuunt a Deo multa fieri, et posse etiam fieri, quae tamen factu, naturae et causis 
secundis sint impossibilia.’ Schegk (1564), fols 464f. 

53 Schegk (1564), fols 465f. 
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which may (or may not) be true in dianoia. For Schegk there definitely exists 
Christian mystery beyond man’s ken. 54 For divine mysteries, Schegk makes 
clear, one requires not the philosophy books, but the Christian religion and the 
Gospel in which the message of Christ as our mediator is contained. 55 The 
method of‘analysis’ should thus agree with Christian truth, 56 but on the other 

CH 

hand, without philosophy of ‘analysis’, heresy would occur. Thus Schegk 
recommends his doctrine of‘analysis’to theologians: 8 ‘Analysis’ removes all 
dissent and does not confuse philosophical inconsistencies with theological 
principles, and any theologian who wishes to refute errors and be 
knowledgeable cannot do without this method of sciential This final example 
of the De demonstratione, as it turns out, was more than a learned example to 
illustrate a point. 

The year after the De demonstratione appeared, Schegk published a tract on 
the one person and two natures of Christ. 60 At the behest of Duke Christoph, 
a committed Lutheran, Schegk contributed to a debate that had been raging for a 
number of years. The debate was between the trusted councillors of Duke 
Christoph, Jacob Andreae (1528-90) and Johannes Brenz (1499-1570) on the 
one hand, and the Genevan Reformer Theodore de Beze (1519-1605) on the 
other. Brenz had published in 1561 a tract on the personal union of the two 
natures of Christ in order to defend for Duke Christoph the real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist against the symbolic interpretation. 


54 ‘De hypothesibus theologicis, in praesentia nihil dico: quae si pugnant cum his, 
quas nos intelligimus (modo ne implicent) malo (ut par est) illis quam Philosophicis fidem 
habere. De his dixi, quoad problemata haec nobis notas habent hypotheses, exempli gratia: 
quibus tamen nec praeiudicatum quicquam volo, nec me, tanquam theologum, disputationibus 
interpono Theologicis: multo minus ut tanquam iudicem, me controversijs ijs offram, longer 
difficilimis, et quarum intelligentiam supra captum meum esse, libenter confitear, rat uTtep 
Tigag ke^opeva pooiTipia.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 466. See also ibid., fol. 13. 

‘Mysteria scilicet haec, et Teletas veras, non ex Philosophorum libris, sed 
sacrosanctis Christiane religionis et verae Scripturis requiramus, ijsque nitamur unice 
praeceptis: quibus quemadmodum ad Deum nos accedereper Christum mediatorem oporteat, 
consilium mysteriumque nobis in Evangelio est expositum.’ Schegk (1564), fol. (32r. 

56 ‘Methodo igitur hac Analytica, haec quoque tractanda est: nec quid quisque, sed 
quid ratio Scripturarum per omnia consentanea dicat, approbandum et audiendum est.’ Schegk 
(1564), fol. 13. 

57 ‘Qui sine peritia philosophiae, et in primis dialecticae artis, vel suae, vel aliorum 
opinioni confidunt nimium, in controversijs gravioribus plerunque falluntur, et hereson fiunt 
autores.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 443. 

58 ‘... Theologos hortor, et moneo sedulo, ut Analyticae doctrinae plus quam ulii 
alii parti philosophiae incunibant: cum errare in sacris, non tantum fiat cum periculo 
ignorantiae, sed etiam salutis aeternae dispendio.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 24. 

59 ’AvaXocrtc itaque submovet omnia dissentanea: nec philosophica abhorrentia cum 
principijs Theologicis misceri sint. Quare ad se non pertinere Analyticam doctrinam, 
Theologus si dixerit, caveat ne ad se pertinere etiam solidae eruditionis existimationem 
fateatur. Cogitet quomodo sua dogmata tueri, aliorum errores refellere scire scienter velit: 
quorum nihil sine Methodo scientiae praestare poterit.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 13. 

60 Schegk (1565a). 
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Brenz accused those who wished to ‘see the spirituality of everything’ of 
confining the body of Christ to his physical attributes and therefore of 
maintaining that since Christ is seated at the right hand of God, he cannot be 
elsewhere. Instead, Brenz held that Christ’s human nature partook in divine 
properties, and that it was Christ as incarnate son of God that was present 
everywhere. Brenz appended to his own tract a selection from Luther’s own 
defence of the real presence in the Eucharist. 61 

Theodore Beza in contrast did not believe that the properties of the two 
natures of Christ (namely his divinity and humanity) were communicable and 
he insisted that therefore it was impossible for the human nature of Christ 
(which was not altered at Ascension) to partake in the ubiquitous nature of the 
divine. Since Christ’s body is a human body which is circumscribed in space, 
its sacramental presence must be relational, namely a ‘sign’ of Christ’s body 
and blood. Beza thus adhered to a symbolic interpretation of the Eucharist. 

Attacks and counter-attacks were exchanged between Brenz and Andreae, 
and Beza. 63 Whilst Andreae replied in theological tracts, Brenz wished to 
reply philosophically, and asked Duke Christoph, himself a learned prince 
conversant with theological literature, for assistance in philosophy. The Duke 
in turn asked Schegk to deliver his opinion, which Schegkdid to a gathering of 
theologians at the monastery of Bebenhausen, where a preparatory school for 
gifted students to go to Tubingen had just been established. 64 At the behest of 
the Duke, Schegk published his reply. In his preface addressed to the Duke, 
Schegk clearly set out that his defence was a philosophical one: his aim was to 
explain through ‘perfect demonstration and diexodos (pathway)’ the bases of 
the controversy, cutting out longwinded arguments and to set forth, like a 
‘hypothesis’, an understanding of omnipresence. 65 Schegk argued that the two 
natures of Christ were united in the one person, but not essentially or 
accidentally (that is, the union was not on account of his humanity nor on 
account of his divinity alone). Arguments from the final example of the De 
demonstratione were used to indicate how Christ could not be omnipresent on 
account of his physical nature per se. Instead, the personal unity of the two 
natures of Christ was a unique unity on account of the particular way in which 


61 Brenz (1561), passim, 

62 Beza (1582), i, fols 507-79. 

63 A confrontation between Beza and Andreae on the same topics recurred at the 
Colloquy of Montbeliard in 1586, see Raitt (1993). I thank Dr Alan Cromartie for this 
reference. 

64 Sigwart (1889), p. 274. 

65 Quae omnipraesentia, quads & quomodo accipienda sit, paucis ac breviter hac 
praefationeexplicandum esse duxi Princeps Illustrissime, ut tota re quasi per transennam (ut 
dicitur) conspecta, perfecta eius demonstratio, et 8ie^o5oq (quae libeilo illo tractatur) a 
lectoribus eruditis et aequis perciperetur facilius, fundamentis scilicet totius controversiae hac 
ai)V<5\j/ei expositis quam paucis complecti et tanquam hypothesin quandam praesentis libri, 
praecisis ambagibus, proponere in praesentia constitui.’ Schegk (1565a), fols A3r f. 
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divinity participates in humanity: just as the soul needs a body to exercise its 
energeia, so Christ too exercises his energeia through his body, which, 
however, is a corporeal body glorified by being united with divinity, and is 
therefore not circumscribed by space or time. By further using distinctions of 
Aristotelian categories and predicables, and employing terms such as entelechy 
and energeia from Aristotle’s De anima , Schegk concluded that Christ was 
everywhere, and was truly present in the Lord’s Supper. 66 Schegk’s philo¬ 
sophy thus played a supporting role for an important theological position for 
his prince and the theologians of his university. 

I have argued so far that Schegk’s natural philosophy was based on 
Aristotle’s libri naturales, with the first five books of the Physica as its 
foundation. Despite the importance of Aristotle, Schegk insisted that the 
world had a beginning and an end, because of God’s omnipresence. Schegk 
further established the proper procedures of demonstration from Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics, which he called ‘analysis’. For Schegk, I have also pointed 
out, hypothetical and non-hypothetical principles belonged to different kinds 
of truth. The implication of this was that any conclusions about God arrived at 
in a particular science such as natural philosophy did not per se have the value 
of absolute and immediate truth. Schegk used this method of ‘analysis’ for a 
debate on the two natures of Christ. The position Schegk was defending was a 
Lutheran one. 67 

The case of Philip Melanchthon 

Let me now turn in brief to Melanchthon’s use of Aristotle. As is well known, 
Luther’s earliest calls for Reform include an outspoken repudiation of 
philosophizing with Aristotle, because it was serving scholastic theology. It 
was Luther’s colleague and ally, Philip Melanchthon, who began to reconstruct 
an arts curriculum suitable for Protestant universities. As I have argued 
elsewhere, Melanchthon built up a reformed system of philosophy using 
Aristotle, based on Lutheran principles and promoted for the sake of defending 
Luther’s cause. 68 In the late 1520s and early 1530s, Melanchthon’s own 
personal experience with the Zwickau prophets, the Anabaptists and the 
Zwinglians led him to believe that civil disobedience and sedition were 
jeopardizing the realization of Luther’s message. He turned to classical 
philosophy, especially Aristotle’s for a solution. He first wrote textbooks on 


Schegk (1565a), fols 44-53. 

61 In Kusukawa (1995), p. 113, 1 followed Sigwart’s assessment (1889), pp. 274f., 
that Schegk was a crypto-Zwinglian, but it now seems to me that judging from Schegk’s own 
words and Liebler’s testimony (Liebler (1587), fols 26-30), the evidence indicates that Schegk 
believed in the real presence of the Eucharist. 

68 Kusukawa(1995). 
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dialectics and moral philosophy in order to prove philosophically, and with 
absolute certainty, that to disobey civil governments and princes was wrong. 
Dialectics, for Melanchthon, taught how to distinguish truth from false things, 
a faculty (‘a natural light’), Melanchthon argued, all humans possessed. 
Following the Stoics, he explained that there were three criteria of certain 
knowledge given to all humans by God: universal experience, such as fire is hot 
(the opposite of which would lead to the destruction of nature itself); innate 
principles such as two times two is four and that murder is wrong; and an 
understanding of syllogistic reasoning. From the basis of these three innate 
principles, Melanchthon believed that absolute certainty may be achieved in 
human knowledge. By using dialectics, Melanchthon believed that even the 
faithless were forced to agree on the necessity of civil obedience. Thus, for 
Melanchthon, dialectics was the ‘chain of concord’. 69 It was the most 
powerful tool for Melanchthon to refute the seditious message of those who 
did not have a proper understanding of faith. 

Melanchthon then went on to compose a textbook on the De anima. 70 
Although he used Aristotle’s concepts and distinctions, he explained that 
where Aristotle’s teaching had diverged from that of the Church, Melanchthon 
had followed the latter. 71 In this textbook, he wanted to prove that every 
single part of the human body and mind was created by God with a purpose 
and that humans as a whole must have been created for a purpose. By reaching 
this conclusion, Melanchthon claimed he was demonstrating the starting point, 
taken like a ‘hypothesis’, of moral philosophy, from which the necessity of 

9 • '70 

civil obedience was proven. In the commentary on the De anima, 
Melanchthon used Galen’s anatomical works as an exemplary teleological 
description of the admirable skill of the Creator in fashioning the human body, 
while at the same time he underlined the depravity of human spirituality in 
terms of the weakness of the human will and limitation of human reason in 
understanding God’s will. In a later edition, the Liber de anima (1552), 
Melanchthon used Vesalius’s anatomical findings as an improvement of 
Galen’s anatomy, but the message about the misery' of humans and the 
greatness of God the Creator remained the same. 

69 imo Dialectica opus est, non solum ut doctrina lucem habeat, sed etiam sit 
concordiae vinculum.’ Preface to the Erotemata dialectica (1547), Melanchthon (1834-60), vi, 
p. 655. 

70 Two versions are known, Melanchthon (1540) and Melanchthon (1834-60), xiii, 
pp. 5-178 {Liber de anima 1552), with corrections by Keen (1984). 

71 Melanchthon (1540), fol. a5v. 

72 ‘Philosophia moralis ex Physica assumit hanc propositionem: Natura hominis 
condita est ad certum finem. Id in physicis demonstratur, non confirmatur in Philosophia 
morali. Sed recipitur, tanquam hypothesis, id est, firma propositio, aliunde assumta, ut sit 
inchoatio doctrinae moralis.’ Erotemata dialectices (1547) Melanchthon (1843-60), xiii, p. 
650. 

73 For the study of anatomy at Wittenberg, see further Nutton (1993). 
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Melanchthon then moved on to prove in the Initia doctrinae physicae (1549) 
that the entire universe was purposefully created by God. 74 There, he 
explained how God’s providence was physically present in the universe and 
that that universe was made for the purpose of humans. Astrology was as 
important as astronomy in proving the presence of the providence of God in 
the physical world. Since Melanchthon’s aim was to prove a point about 
human behaviour, the universe quite naturally and physically had Earth as its 
centre. Melanchthon therefore adopted Copernicus’s calculatory 
improvements which gave better prediction in astrology, but did not take up 
Copernicus’s heliocentric claim. 75 

Melanchthon’s natural philosophy had thus set out to prove that every 
single part of the universe was purposefully created by God for the sake of 
humans, who were also skilfully created by God. The implication was that to 
upset this divinely ordained natural order was wrong. Aristotle’s teleological 
explanation was most suited for the purpose of this his natural philosophy, 
and he considered the ‘catechetical’ question-and-answer form most effective 
in inculcating this philosophy in the young. Melanchthon time and again 
stressed that this philosophy was at best knowledge of Law, as opposed to 
knowledge of the Gospel: philosophy never will affirm or prove that God sent 
Christ as man to save humans or that belief in the crucified Christ alone would 
lead to salvation. 77 Indeed, for the faithful, there was another criterion of 
absolutely certain knowledge. That God will raise the dead and adorn the 
Church with eternal glory should be accepted as certain as four times two is 
eight, even if the former did not seem true or certain to Fallen Man. The Holy 
Spirit, through the voice of the Gospel, however, could move the human mind 

70 

to agree. 

Conclusion 

Schegk and Melanchthon shared many assumptions with respect to the 
usability and usefulness of Aristotle for natural philosophy: Aristotle - both 
agreed- erred against certain tenets of the Christian Church. In other words, 
both believed that philosophy should conform to theological truths. They also 
insisted that Aristotle’s philosophy could never explain the mysteries of the 
Gospel. But Aristotle was nevertheless indispensable for them: proper mastery 
of Aristotle’s method in dialectics, both explained, eliminated discord and 


Melanchthon (1834-60), xiii, pp. 179-411. 

75 This partial acceptanceof Copernicus’s findings was characteristic of students at 
Wittenberg, as pointed out in Westman (1975). 

7 This characterization is Schmitt’s in idem (1988), p. 798. 

77 Kusukawa (1995), p. 70. 

78 Melanchthon (1834-60), i, p. 151. 
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established concord. It was Aristotle’s libri naturales that both used for their 
natural philosophy, which was a study of the nature of physical things in 
change, and a study which in turn confirmed the power of God in his Creation. 
Both Schegkand Melanchthon believed that this study of natural philosophy 
led to the study of moral philosophy. Most importantly, they found in 
Aristotle’s philosophy a powerful resource for coping with important 
contemporary doctrinal issues. 

They were coping with different sorts of issues, however: Melanchthon 
against the Anabaptists, Schegk against Beza. Thus, Melanchthon proved the 
providential design of God in the physical world which centred on humans who 
in turn were created for the purpose of obeying civil governments. Thus, 
Schegk wanted to show how philosophical demonstration could prove that 
Christ really and physically governed the world and thus was really and 
physically present in the Eucharist. Both objected to Copernicus’s claim that 
the sun was the centre of the universe, but for different reasons (the centrality 
of humans in Creation; breach of disciplinary boundaries); they used the 
findings of Vesalius in different ways (to revive Galen; to refute Galen). Most 
interestingly, they drew on different sources (Stoics; Plato) in order to establish 
a firm basis for certain knowledge: God-given innate knowledge furnished for 
Melanchthon the starting point for acquiring certain knowledge; the 
participation of the Mind guaranteed for Schegk true demonstrative knowledge. 

Perhaps the most striking difference was, quite literally, the way they saw 
nature as God’s Creation. Melanchthon claimed that the whole universe was a 
theatre of God, which humans ought to behold even if no use followed. The 
eyes as physical organs were thus considered for the same reason to be the 
most noble and important sense of all. 79 Melanchthon even went as far as 
claimingthat seeing the Lord’s Supper was as important as hearing the words 
‘this is my body’. 80 Schegk agreed that nature was a theatre which one 
admired. But, he said, this admiration was done not by the physical eyes, but 
through the mental eyes, sciential ‘For’, he continued, ‘the theatre of this 


79 ‘Dominantur inter sensus oculi, quos inquit Plato praecipue nobis duces esse ad 
agnitionem Dei, intuente hanc pulcherrimam coeli machinam, ac notantes motuum varietatem, 
quae non sensu, nisi oculorum animadverti potuit.’ Melanchthon (1834-60), xiii, p. 72. 

‘Sicut autem verbum incurrit in aures, ut feriat corda, ita ritus ipse incurrit in 
oculos, ut moveat corda. Idem effectus est verbi et ritus, sicut praeclare dictum est ab 
Augustino, Sacramentum esse verbum visibile, via ritus oculis accipitur, et est quasi pictura 
verbi, idem significans, quod verbum. Quare idem est utriusque effectus.’ Apologia 
confessionis Augustanae , Melanchthon (1834-60), xxvii, col. 570. 

81 ‘Quale porro theatrum illud est opificis Dei atque intellects nostri, quanta 
admiratio sapientiae conditoris, quantae iusticiae et potentiae laudes, quantus amor excitatur in 
animis contemplantium ista vere et scienter? Admirabilitas autem ilia non percipitur sensu et 
oculis, sed mente et sciential Schegk (1564), fol. 25. 
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universe is like a book which is open not to the brutish sense but to the 
sharpness of the mind and erudition in the disciplines.’ 82 

Schegk suffered poor eyesight from his early days. Already in 1540, he had 
turned down an invitation from the University of Leipzig, due to his poor 
eyesight. He hardly ever left Tubingen. 83 He resigned from his teaching 
positions in 1577, because he went totally blind. Despite his blindness, 
according to Liebler, he still philosophized, contemplated and taught his two 
sons for another ten years. 84 I do not know of many examples of blind 
philosophers in this period, and it would undoubtedly be too naive to attribute 
singularly to Schegk’s bad eyesight his emphasis upon the causal investigation 
of the mind, rather than the importance of physically seeing nature. Some 
historians may even doubt the usefulness of bringing physical conditions into 
historical explanations. My purpose here, however, is to draw attention to the 
fact that Schegk and Melanchthon were two quite different individuals, with 
different concerns. 

So, is there scope for generalization? Possibly. Both Schegk and 
Melanchthon agreed that nature in natural philosophy was a world created by 
the omnipotent God. Both knew that philosophy would never teach the 
message of the Gospel. They both believed, however, that by using 
Aristotelian philosophy, they could force the heretics and the faithless to agree 
with their own positions - positions which defined their own religious identity. 
The ideal of absolutely certain demonstrative knowledge as propounded by 
Aristotle and his teleological arguments constituted their main intellectual 
armoury which was supplemented, reinforced, sometimes corrected and 
eventually configured in such a way that they could use it to cope with major 
current issues which they both identified as grounded in Luther’s message. It is 
in this sense of the common, and indeed ‘faithful’ use to which Aristotle’s 
philosophy was put by Schegk and Melanchthon that I wish to call their 
philosophy ‘Lutheran’. 

Such a generalization would, of course, immediately call for some caveats. 
First, I do not wish to identify Lutheranism as something that could be defined 
in static terms - after all, what were considered the most threatening and 
imminent problems of Lutheranism changed with time and place. Secondly, my 
characterization of Lutheran natural philosophy should not be considered as a 
rigid or even a reductionist one which alleges that all Lutherans necessarily used 
Aristotelian philosophy for their natural philosophy in an identical way. This 
was clearly not the case. Luther himself is the clearest counter-example - he 


82 4 Universi enim huius theatrum, liber quidam est: qui non brutis sensibus, sed 
mentis acie et eruditione disciplinarum evolvitur.’ Schegk (1564), fol. 26. 

83 Sigwart (1889), p. 263. 

84 Liebler (1587), fols 23f. 
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did not need natural philosophy to defend his corner. Nor was the use of 
natural philosophy or of any part of Aristotelian philosophy directly implied 
in Luther’s call for sola fide. A final and most important caveat is that, if we 
are to take Luther’s admonitions seriously, a search for a uniform pattern in the 
philosophy of Lutherans is doomed. 

Speaking of iconoclasm, Luther explained that enforcing such an action upon 
reform-minded Christians was unacceptable and unnecessary. Partly because it 
would lead to the same error as works righteousness - that is, by performing 
certain external actions, people might begin to believe that they merited 
salvation. Partly because he saw the word of God as the most powerful 
instrument for spiritual reform and he considered preaching the word the most 
imperative part of his ministry: 

The word must first capture the hearts of men and enlighten them; we will not 
be the ones who will do it [=iconoclasm]. Therefore the apostles magnified 
their ministry, ministerium, and not its effect, execution 85 

Luther’s ministry did not standardize its execution Consequently, it would 
be futile to expect an identical use of Aristotelian philosophy emerging from all 
Lutherans. In other words, there is no inherent or logical link between 
Lutheranism and its use of Aristotelian philosophy. 

Yet, pace Luther, as Donald Kelley has shown through an historical 
investigation of the social, economic and intellectual milieux of France in this 
period, a message for Reform could give rise to something like collective 
behaviour and action. 8 ' Indeed, the long list of names of thinkers in the works 
of Petersen and Weber indicates that Aristotle’s philosophy remained 
important and relevant to many other subsequent Protestant thinkers. 88 A 
comprehensive and detailed examination of whether there was a particular 
configuration of questions, approaches and answers when they used their 
Aristotle is still required. Even more important is to enquire into the historical 
circumstances which necessitated the use of Aristotelian philosophy in each 
case. 

For the two figures I have considered here, I wish to end with the following 
observations. Both Schegk and Melanchthon believed that absolutely certain 
demonstrative knowledge was available to humans, and that such a certainty 
needed to be grounded somehow in the capacity of the human mind (nous or 
‘natural light’) to acquire such knowledge. Both believed that natural 

85 Luther, Sermon on 11 March 1522, Luther’s Works , trans. by John W. 
Doberstein, vol. 51, p. 83. 

80 It is indeed when gauging its effect that, as Strauss (1978) has shown, Luther’s 
reform failed with the majority of the German populace. 

87 Kelley (1981). 

88 Petersen (1921) and Weber (1908). 
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philosophy proved a certain relationship between the Creator and the Created 
and that this natural philosophy led to moral philosophy. Whilst they 
marvelled at the infinite omnipotence and benevolence of God in his Creation, 
they would insist at the same time on human limitation, for philosophy did not 
and could not prove the saving message of sola fide , faith in the crucified Christ 
alone. The particular way they used Aristotle’s philosophy, however, may 
only be explained through their particular, individual historical circumstances. 



Chapter 10 


The teaching of Aristotle in late 
sixteenth-century Tubingen 

Charlotte Methuen 


Introduction 

The question of the use and critique of the Aristotelian corpus - the 
‘conversation with Aristotle’ - is of central importance in the discussions of 
the university curriculum in sixteenth-century German universities. It is well 
known that the Reformation brought in its wake a new interest in education and 
a renewed conviction of its importance which had significant effects on both 
schools and universities. 1 The reformers’ emphasis on sola scriptura, and their 
criticisms of church practice and tradition brought with it an ideal: that each 
individual should be capable of reading and understanding the scriptures for 
him- or herself. This implicit emphasis on encouraging literacy was 
complemented by the conviction of Melanchthon, among others, that 
education, and in particular the study of philosophy, was essential for the 
proper structuring of civic life and the promotion of good citizenship. 2 This, 
together with the pressing need for the training of pastors, led to the 
introduction of university reforms. 3 On the whole, these reforms were along 
humanist lines; the teaching of scholastic styles of philosophy, and particularly 
the use of compendia, were discouraged, and new emphasis was placed upon 
reading the original text. Despite the intense discussions about the role of 
philosophy during the early years of the Reformation, in which context both 
Luther and Melanchthon poured scorn upon the works of Aristotle, the 
Aristotelian corpus, albeit augmented by the study of Greek and Hebrew, 
history and poetry, remained the basis of arts faculty curricula. With the study 
of philosophy still accomplished by means of the study of Aristotle’s works, 
the Reformation and its associated school and university reforms thus brought 
about a revival in the reading of the Aristotelian corpus. Aristotelianism was 


See, for instance, Strauss (1979) and for universities, Benrath (1970) and 
Hammerstein (1994). 

2 Kusukawa (1995), especially pp. 67-74. 

3 For the reform - and indeed founding - of particular universities in the context of 
the Lutheran reformation, and Melanchthon’s role in this process, see Hartfelder(1889) and 
Scheible (1989). 
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and remained central to the curriculum of Germany’s Lutheran universities 
throughout the sixteenth century. 4 

But what was this Aristotelianism? The precise content of the curriculum of 
the German arts faculties of the post-Reformation period has been little 
studied. 5 Aristotelianism was not a term that was used by those teaching in the 
sixteenth century, and our modern use of it conceals a plethora of different 
philosophical understandings and approaches. 6 This is especially so since the 
sixteenth century saw a series of discussions about the authority and legitimacy 
of Aristotelian method, of which the most important was initiated by Petrus 
Ramus in Paris and spread to affect universities throughout south-western 
Germany. This paper seeks to illustrate some of the issues that were under 
discussion by investigating the use of Aristotle by the professors of the arts 
faculty at the University of Tubingen in the late sixteenth century. It will 
outline the ways in which Aristotle’s authority, particularly in cosmological 
questions, was being placed under scrutiny, but it will show too that the criteria 
for judging the truth of these questions were methods of proof which 
themselves originated in Aristotelian logic as it was being taught at the 
university. Thus, in Tubingen at least, we find Aristotle being criticized by 
empirical observations in such a way that he is effectively in conversation with 
himself. 

The focus of this paper is the University of Tubingen, the university at 
which Johannes Kepler studied between 1589 and 1594. The discussion of the 
attitudes towards Aristotle held by Tubingen’s professors of the time should 
be seen against the backdrop of the larger question of the theological and 
philosophical attitudes towards the study of the heavens which taken together 
enabled observers such as Maestlin (Kepler’s teacher of mathematics) and 
Kepler to practise astronomy in the way that they did. The theological aspect 
will not be very apparent in this paper, but it is important not to lose sight of 
the fact that the sixteenth-century reform of the University of Tubingen, like 
that of other German Lutheran universities, was specifically intended to 
facilitate the teaching and dissemination of Lutheran theology as accepted in the 
Duchy of Wurttemberg to the young men who would become the Duchy’s 
pastors, teachers, lawyers and civil servants. Tubingen was a Lutheran 
university which was used to stabilize the Duchy of Wurttemberg both 
politically and religiously. 7 The conversations with Aristotle which will be 
discussed here took place within this theological and ecclesiastical context and 


4 And not just in Germany: Aristotle remained central to the curricula in all 
European universities. Indeed, ‘It is an astonishing fact that the number of Latin commentaries 
of Aristotle composed during the century between Pietro Pomponazzi and Galileo exceeds that 
of the entire millennium from Boethius to Pomponazzi’; Lohr (1997), p. 372. 

5 For example, Hofmann’s excellent study of the arts faculty in Tubingen (Hofmann 
(1982)) offers a detailed analysis of the way in which the faculty functioned, but tells us little 
about the content of the curriculum. 

6 So, for instance, Schmitt (1973), and compare Lohr (1997), pp. 381-3. 

7 Methuen (1994), especially pp. 849-51. 
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were to a large extent shaped by that context. But precisely because this was 
the atmosphere within which Kepler received his education, this conversation 
has wider implications for the development of the methods which came to be 
accepted as scientific and ‘objective’. These developments will, however, 
remain beyond the scope of this paper. 

The defence of Aristotle at Tubingen 

The first, and most obvious, point to be noted is that Aristotle’s works were 
central to the curriculum of Tubingen’s arts faculty. When the university was 
reformed in the 1530s, these reforms centred upon the restructuring of the arts 
faculty syllabus and teaching according to humanist principles. Thereafter, great 
emphasis was placed upon the reading of the original texts in the original 
language. Wurttemberg’s education system, of which the university was an 
integral part, reflected these concerns: the schools which prepared boys for the 
university focused upon the learning of Latin and, for the higher classes, of 
Greek. From the beginning, enormous emphasis was placed on reading texts in 
their original languages, and schoolboys not only learned to read Latin, but were 
supposed to speak it in the day-to-day affairs of their schools. At school and in 
the university’s arts faculty the curriculum centred on the liberal arts - 
grammar, rhetoric and dialectics, and arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and, to a 
lesser extent, music - and on Lutheran theology. At the university this 
structure was preserved, with the addition of the study of ethics and natural 
philosophy. Although not all the liberal arts could be taught on the basis of the 
Aristotelian corpus, so that Cicero, Homer and even contemporary works on 
grammar and rhetoric were treated by the professors, the Aristotelian corpus 
and the Bible formed the central texts around which the curriculum in the arts 
faculty was structured. 8 

It can be seen from the records of the arts faculty that strong emphasis was 
placed by the reformers of the university and by subsequent university 
inspectors on the teaching of the actual text. The use of compendia was 
discouraged, and a critical attitude was taken towards authorities in the form of 
commentaries. Perhaps by around 1560, but certainly by 1577, the arts faculty 


8 All university students had to attend the arts faculty and take their Baccalaureat 
and Magister Artium before they could proceed to one of the higher faculties of theology, law, 
or medicine. At Tubingen the arts faculty taught all the seven liberal arts (although arithmetic 
and music were not subjects on their own) and also ethics and natural philosophy, Old and 
New Testament. More specifically in 1535 the Duke’s Reformation vnd newe Ordnung 
required the study of dialectics, rhetoric, New and Old Testament and Greek for 
Baccalaureanden, dialectics, Physics and Old Testament for Magistranden, and Cicero’s De 
officiis, mathematics and catechism for all. Poetics, oration and Hebrew were optional (Hebrew 
being deemed unnecessary for those who ‘sich nach dem Magisteris uff die Recht oder Artzney 
zugeben, oder so Inn denn freyen kunsten oder Mathematic zu verharren unnd nit weiter 
trachten’). From around 1587 the private reading of classical and modem Latin works to 
complement the university lectures was also recommended. For the curriculum of the arts 
faculty during the sixteenth century, see Hofmann (1982), pp. 106-26. 
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was, in theory at least, teaching all courses according to original texts and in 
most cases this meant lecturing on the works of Aristotle, usually in a Latin 
translation with judicial reference to Greek terms when necessary. Thus, in the 
1580s and 1590s, dialectics in the form of Aristotle’s Organon was taught by 
Andreas Planer. Georg Liebler taught natural philosophy, lecturing on 
Aristotle’s Physica, Metaphysica, De coelo, Meteorologica and sundry other 
Aristotelian works of ‘natural philosophy’. Rhetoric was taught by Martin 
Crusius; Samuel Heiland and, later, Veit Muller taught the Ethica Nichomachea. 
But although the university statutes make it clear that the emphasis was meant 
to be laid upon the propounding of the original text, it is none the less difficult 
to be sure of exactly how these texts were taught. It is, however, possible to 
make some deductions. 

Between 1565 and 1567 Martin Crusius, professor of poetics and dean of 
the arts faculty attended the lectures given by Jacob Schegk, then professor of 
dialectics, on Aristotle’s Analyticapriora. Crusius’s notes from these lectures 
survive and appear to form a fairly accurate record of the structure of the 
lectures. Schegk proceeded by dictating a section of the text under consideration 
and then expounding it. His lectures followed the text as it had been written by 
the author. That Schegk realized that this procedure could - and did - cause the 
students some difficulty can be seen from his asides in the lectures, as recorded 
by Crusius. Thus Schegk comments: 

I couldn’t leave this bit out, although you can’t really understand it yet. But 
still, if you pay attention to my commentary, you will understand it. 1 can’t 
pour it all in with a funnel. 9 

The method used by Schegk in his lectures was almost certainly common to his 
contemporaries. Although emphasis was laid on the accuracy of the text, and 
discussion included grammatical structure, the new generation of scholars were 
consciously seeking to move away from the ‘sophistry and word games’ of 
which they accused scholastic philosophers, and this method allowed the 
professor to use the text as a springboard into a discussion of wider issues 
which at first sight might have little to do with the text. Thus a consideration of 
classical texts could easily become an introduction to classical literature, history 
or culture, 10 while in Tubingen in the 1560s and 1570s, Schegk’s lectures on 
Aristotle’s Organon could become a medical discourse, 11 and Jacob 
Heerbrand’s exegesis of Genesis could present an up-to-date discussion of the 
constitution of the heavenly spheres. 

At the same time, the majority of professors in the arts faculty also 
produced textbooks which while remaining true to one text departed from the 
author’s ordering of the subject matter and dealt with the subject matter more 
thematically. In doing so, university professors of the sixteenth century created 

9 Schegk (1565b), p. 6. 

,0 See, for instance, Grafton (1983), p. 16. 

11 Hofmann (1982), p. 143. 

I ^ 1 

Heerbrand, In Genesis , fols 30r-v, 34r-5v. 
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what was effectively their own version of the commentary tradition. Here they 
could summarize for their students the most salient points of the argument, 
offer explanations or interpretations of difficult passages, and discuss the 
opinions of other authors, ancient and contemporary. In Tubingen such 
textbooks often took a catechetical form, in which the author framed a question 
and answered it according to the opinion of the author or text he was 
considering. As might be expected, Tubingen’s professors seem to have used 
these textbooks as a focus for their own interests, and the textbooks probably 
offer a fairly good reflection of the points that were covered in lectures. 
Certainly the university disputation theses are often parallel to, if not directly 
drawn from, such textbooks. Copious annotations in copies of such works held 
in both the university library and the Stiftsbibliothek in Tubingen would suggest 
that students also made good use of them to prepare for the disputations by 
which their knowledge and rhetorical skills were assessed. Thus the textbooks 
offer the possibility of assessing a professor’s opinions and his own 
interpretations of the text upon which he lectured. Nevertheless, the lectures 
themselves probably remained largely text-based, and the text upon which they 
were based was in general that of Aristotle. 

Schegk, Liebler, Planer and Heiland all wrote such textbooks based upon the 
texts which they taught. Although more work needs to be done to determine the 
flavour of Aristotelianism being taught in Tubingen by assessing which aspects 
of Aristotle’s thought are favoured and which neglected, a cursory reading 
shows that Aristotle is the authority to whom most reference is made and who 
is taken as a reference when judging other opinions. It is not only that the 
Aristotelian corpus supplies the fundamental texts; Aristotle’s opinions are 
those which are most often accepted when a dispute between philosophers 
arises. Thus although Plato and Cicero take equal honours with the Stagirite in 
an ode to the teaching of philosophy at Tubingen, written probably by Erhard 
Cellius in 1596, 13 and despite the fact that Cicero’s speeches and letters were 
central to the teaching of rhetoric, in practice Aristotle was still prior , albeit 
perhaps inter pares. Plato was very much the neglected author in this 
triumvirate, for his works did not appear on the syllabus at all; neither does 
Neoplatonism seem to have been an important force in the university teaching 
at Tubingen in the later sixteenth century. 14 

On the other hand, although the syllabus was largely Aristotelian, it cannot 
be said that Plato and Cicero’s philosophical ideas were not available to the 
students at all. Cicero was read for his rhetorical skills, but the interested 
student could have made a study of the content. Planer discusses Platonic ideas 
in a textbook on Aristotle’s Analytica posteriora , 15 and notes the Platonic view 


13 Cellius (1596), p. 74. 

14 The humanist Johannes Reuchlin, professor at Tubigen at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century had certainly been interested in Neoplatonism but later (perhaps in reaction) 
interest seems to have declined. 

15 Planer (1586), pp. 133-7. 
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of the elements in a lecture on the use of dialectics, in which context he 
comments that it is necessary to be critical of older authorities. 16 However, 
what criticism he offers is directed at Plato and the Stoics, and Aristotle 
remains immune. Liebler has perhaps the most open view, as he tries to 
synthesize the writings of Plato and the Stoics into his understanding of 
philosophy. He knows of Pico della Mirandola and discusses Julius Caesar 
Scaliger, author of the Exercitationes exotericae. But these are fleeting mentions 
in a discussion which is otherwise not only predominantly Aristotelian but 
seems to be almost consciously so. Perhaps this is to be expected, for Schegk, 
teacher of Planer and colleague of Liebler, had been an avid defender of 
Aristotle’s philosophy, and in particular dialectics, against the attack of Ramus. 
Later editions - post 1569 - of Liebler's Epitome philosophiae naturalis contain 
an extended defence of Aristotelian natural philosophy and dialectics against 
Ramus from which it can be seen that the debate had not simply disappeared 
from the consciousness of Tubingen’s professors after Schegk’s death. Both 
Liebler and Pianer remembered and praised Schegk for his opposition to Ramus, 
and this must have kept the discussion alive for students as well as for the 
professors. One student at least traced the arguments with avid attention: a 
copy of the 1586 edition of Liebler’s textbook in the university library in 
Tubingen belonged to Johannes Fabri or Faber, a student at the university 
between 1598 and 1606. Here almost every reference to Ramus has been picked 
out and underlined.’ 7 Perhaps Fabri was a defender of Aristotle, perhaps a 
follower of Ramus (he went on to become a pastor in the Duchy, and so his 
orthodoxy cannot have been in question). Whatever his affiliation, Liebler’s 
polemic against Ramus in defence of Aristotelianism made it possible for any 
interested student to reconstruct Ramus’s criticisms of Aristotle. 

In summary, then, a first examination of the syllabus of the University of 
Tubingen in the late sixteenth century reveals a university where every student 
had to attend lectures in the arts faculty and was there forced to encounter 
Aristotle’s natural philosophy, ethics and dialectics, as well as a course in 
mathematics, at least a smattering of Greek and poetry and a considerable 
amount of catechetical knowledge. A student with wider interests could also 
acquire a good dose of Stoicism by reading Cicero, and could probably find 
some Galenic method if he looked hard enough. In the main, the atmosphere 
seems to have been fundamentally pro-Aristotelian, and Tubingen’s professors 
were keen to defend Aristotle from the attacks of Ramus. In this sense, 
Aristotle was authoritative for Tubingen’s professors when it came to 
philosophical questions; his authority came second only to that of the Bible. 


Planer (1579), p. 60. 

17 Liebler (1586), flyleaf. 
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The criticism of philosophy at Tubingen 

It might, then, appear that it would be valid to see Tubingen as a bastion of 
Aristotelianism where Aristotle was viewed simply as the ultimate authority. 
Nevertheless, this would be to draw a conclusion that is rather too hasty. A 
closer look at the structures of the university, and in particular of the debates 
surrounding the teaching of philosophy, reveals that the teaching of the 
Aristotelian corpus was itself not accepted by all professors without argument. 
Moreover, a more detailed examination of the works of Michael Maestlin, 
professor for mathematics and astronomy, indicates that a new brand of 
observational astronomy was beginning to appear which raised questions about 
some of Aristotle’s cosmological assertions. The first of these reservations 
throws light upon the standing of philosophy as a whole, especially in relation 
to theology. The second illustrates the way in which the particular challenges 
posed for Aristotelian natural philosophy by observational astronomy were 
dealt with and the criteria by which the ‘truth’ was held to be established. 

Not all university professors of the sixteenth century accepted that the 
teaching of philosophy, and particularly of natural philosophy and ethics, was 
actually essential to the curriculum of the arts faculty. The theologians were 
particularly dubious. The debate about this question had ancient roots, but for 
the sixteenth century it tended to centre on the relationship between the two 
disciplines, theology and philosophy. Although he did not reject the 
importance and use of philosophy in its own sphere, Luther had held the view 
that, since only faith could lead to salvation, in matters of faith philosophy had 
nothing essential to say. 18 His view was often interpreted as implying that 
theology was fundamentally more important than philosophy, and the question 
of the importance of philosophical teaching continued to exercise his 
successors. In Tubingen, the Duke’s visitors to the arts faculty, often 
theologians, felt that much of the faculty’s syllabus should be devoted to 
teaching exegesis and catechism to those students who would turn to law or 
medicine after their Magister Artium, rather than continuing with theology. In 
1557 and again in 1578, the Duke’s inspectors, headed by Jacob Heerbrand, 
Tubingen’s Chancellor, also senior professor of theology, complained that too 
much time was spent teaching Aristotle, especially ethics and physics. In 1593 
another attempt was made to reduce the time spent teaching ethics and physics, 
recommending that they should be studied in alternate semesters and that more 
time should be given to theology, and that, if they must be taught, it should at 
the very least be in such a way ‘that the ethicus or the physicus may show their 
students where philosophy is repugnant to sacred theology, and that the 


18 * • ( 

Luther’s view of philosophy was more complex than is often claimed For a 

discussion of his early views, see Kopperi (1993), especially pp. 79-84. For the development 

of Luther’s view of philosophy (especially in comparison to the approach taken by 

Melanchthon), see Scheible (1996), especially p. 164. 
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students may not be seduced by the pleasure of philosophy’. 19 The debate 
continued unresolved: in 1599, the visitation committee commented that ‘as the 
study of philosophy was not useful’ it should be reduced in order that more 
time could be spent learning languages and reading theology. Heerbrand’s 
response to this was not disapproving, although he predicted that ‘there will be 
a great outcry in the university if you say that Aristotle and his ethics, his 
physica and his organon are to be got rid of. Speaking for the arts faculty, 
Georg Liebler replied that, on the contrary, the study of philosophy must be 
seen as essential as a preparation to the study of theology, and as absolutely 
vital in such theologically troubled times: the threat posed by Calvinism meant 
that it had never been so important ‘to study philosophy exactly’. 21 His 
response is based upon the Melanchthonian understanding that although 
physics, ethics and logic do not take the place of theology, philosophy does 
provide the foundation upon which theological arguments can be established 
and understood. For Melanchthon, natural and moral philosophy were not 
additional extras in the philosophical curriculum; rather they were the essential 
core, for it was these disciplines, he believed, that prepared the mind to receive 
God. 22 

The reservations of the visitation committees about the study of philosophy 
were, however, not directed at the authority of Aristotle himself, but at the 
study of philosophy as a whole. They were more an expression of Luther’s 
theology, and in particular of the conviction that, although philosophy did have 
its place, it was important not to treat it as though it could bring salvation. 
Hence it was deemed by some theologians to be more important for the 
students of the arts faculty to study theology and to accept the faith by which 
they could be saved than that they study philosophy, from which they might 
glean a falsely optimistic estimation of the power of human reason. Even when 
philosophy was seen as an important prelude to the study of theology, as was 
the case for the professors of the arts faculty themselves, both theologians and, 
to a lesser extent, the philosophers themselves remained cautious about its 
claims to represent truth. While the defenders of philosophy, and particularly 
of the study of natural philosophy, were unanimous in arguing that a better 
understanding of the complexity of the order of the natural world would awake 
in the observer a greater sense of wonder at the power and wisdom of the 
Creator, thus linking providence closely to natural philosophy, philosophers 
and theologians were also unanimous in claimingthe precedence of theological, 
and particularly of biblical knowledge. Thus Tubingen’s theologians explained 
that since the Bible may reveal aspects of the creation which the natural world 
itself cannot reveal, such as the fact that it was created in seven days, 

19 Hofmann (1982), p. 141. 

20 Ibid., pp. 141-2. 

Ibid. 

22 Kusukawa (1995), especially pp. 95-100; 153-60. For the central importance of 
astronomy, see Methuen (1996b). 

Heerbrand (1594), pp. 129-31. 
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observers of the world, in the main natural or moral philosophers, must always 
be ready to concede that their deductions may turn out to be false when 
compared to biblical testimony. Heerbrand listed examples of philosophers 
who had drawn false conclusions from their observations of the natural world: 
Galen, whose response to the first chapter of Genesis was to say that Moses 
had written much about creation but proved nothing; Epicurus, who thought 
that the world came into being from a chance association of atoms; and 
Aristotle, who believed the world to be eternal. In fact, Heerbrand argued, since 
all these ideas are countered by the biblical testimony of creatio ex nihilo, all 
these ‘mathematical proofs’ are wrong, and can only be seen as misguided 
attempts to contradict the doctrine of creation. 24 

Despite his reservations about the limits to philosophy’s claims, Heerbrand 
believed strongly that the natural world had the capacity to reveal God and that 
the considerations of natural philosophers could be helpful in understanding the 
natural world, and through it, God. In this endeavour he turned once again to 
Aristotle. In a sermon preached in Advent 1577, Heerbrand took as his text not 
the gospel for the day, but the comet which could be observed in the night sky. 
He drew upon philosophical explanations to interpret this phenomenon, 
explaining that ‘the learned’ - for which read, in this case, those influenced by 
Aristotle - taught that comets are formed by the coagulation of the emissions of 
the earth below the lunar sphere and the subsequent ignition of these. This 
interpretation was useful for understanding the comet for, he said, it showed 
that the comet could be seen as a symbol of the sins of the people on earth, 
which rose like evil vapours to God, who ignited them as a warning that he had 
had enough. 26 Heerbrand’s use of Aristotle’s physical explanation allowed him 
to see the comet almost as sacrament, that is, as a physical sign that the 
spiritual state of the human state of sinfulness had reached a point which called 
for urgent action. He was even able to find a biblical justification for this 
interpretation in references to Abel’s blood crying from the ground (Genesis 4: 

10) and the sins of Sodom and Gomorrah calling to God (Genesis 18:20). 

Heerbrand was thus able to employ natural philosophy positively as 
explaining the will of God, provided that the philosophers’ explanations 
remained within the boundaries of what the Bible taught. Within their proper 


24 Ibid., pp. 122-3, and see also p. 133. 

Note Heerbrand’s equating of ‘mathematical proofs’ with the demonstrations 
offered by the ancient philosophers. Heerbrand’s colleagues at Tubingen use similar arguments 
for the supremacy of theology. Thus, the philosopher Andreas Planer explains in the 
introduction to his Scienlia demonstrandi that no proof can take the place of faith in the holy 
scriptures (Planer (1586), preface, unnumbered page 7v-8r), although he had earlier shown how 
dialectic methodology could be used in theology (Planer (1579), p. 49). Similarly, Jacob 
Andreae points out the superiority of theology over the proofs of the mathematical disciplines. 
But the truths of theology and its doctrines cannot be proved in the same way as mathematics: 
they are a matter of faith, and their principles, which are the only guides in times of 
ecclesiastical strife, are to be found in the Bible (Andreae (1577), fol. Dr-v). 

25 Aristotle, Meteorologica, 344a5-345al0 (l.vi). 

26 Heerbrand (1577), pp. 4-5. 
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limits (i.e. in so far as they do not contradict the Bible) the considerations of 
the philosophers, and especially of Aristotle, could offer an almost sacramental 
approach to God through the understanding of the natural world. 

The example of Tubingen’s discussions about the curriculum of the arts 
faculty demonstrates that the teaching of philosophy was not accepted without 
question. When it is taught, the works of the philosophers were seen as having 
an authority inferior to that of the Bible. Nevertheless, despite that caveat, 
Heerbrand, at least, accepted Aristotle’s cosmology as an authoritative 
description of the world as it had been created by God. The conversation here 
was not so much with Aristotle as with philosophy as a whole and with 
philosophers in general; once it had been accepted that philosophy may not 
contradict the Bible, no further test of authenticity was required. In this 
Heerbrand and his colleagues at Tubingen did not substantially differ from the 
attitude of theologians throughout the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Nevertheless, the debate about the role of philosophy was real and 
important. Because it existed, the teachers of philosophy, and particularly of 
natural philosophy and ethics, were driven to examine their reasons for teaching 
their subject and to justify it in theological terms. But, once they had done so, 
the old pattern reasserted itself. The philosophy to which they turned was that 
of Aristotle, and his views were discarded only when they conflicted with 
biblical assertions. The visitation reports challenged the very existence of the 
sphere within which Aristotle was understood to be authoritative, but once its 
existence had been secured, Aristotle remained unchallenged by the debate 
between theologians and philosophers. 

Maestlin’s criticism of Aristotle 

Given his sometimes grudging comments about the importance of philosophy 
in the university visitation reports, it may come as something of a surprise that 
Heerbrand should have preached a sermon upon the appearance of a comet. But 
Heerbrand’s theology was permeated by the conviction that the natural world 
should be seen as the liber naturae , parallel to the liber scripturae, and thus as 
capable of revealing God. When this conviction was combined with the better 
observational methods which were beginning to be available to sixteenth- 
century astronomers, the beginnings of a new approach to Aristotle’s 
cosmology resulted. 

The challenge to Aristotle came in fact from a professor of the arts faculty, 
but one whose subject was not and had never been guided exclusively by an 
Aristotelian work. Mathematics and astronomy had long sought to reconcile the 
differences between Ptolemy’s mathematical explanation of the movements of 
the planets, with its complicated combination of cycles and epicycles, and 


27 The revelatory power of the liber naturae is parallel but not equal to that of the 
liber scripturae. Heerbrand, like Melanchthon, is adamant that only the Scriptures can reveal 
the salvific work of God. 
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Aristotle’s cosmology, which postulated a series of concentric spheres. 
Improved observations and more advanced mathematical techniques made this 
task more rather than less difficult, and it was the results of such observations 
which presented the most significant challengeto Aristotelian supremacy to be 
found in Tubingen in the late sixteenth century. 

Michael Maestlin, from 1583 Tubingen’s professor of mathematics and 
astronomy, observed the nova of 1572 while still a student at Tubingen. While 
a pastor in Backnang he observed the comets of 1577-78 and of 1580. His 
observations and the conclusions he drew from them raised grave doubts in his 
mind about certain aspects of Aristotle’s cosmology, in particular Aristotle’s 
cometary theory. Maestlin had been a student of Philip Apian, his predecessor 
as professor of mathematics and astronomy at Tubingen; Philip Apian was in 
turn the son of Peter Apian, a renowned cartographer and geographer and 
professor of mathematics at the University of Ingolstadt. All three were 
practising astronomers who not only made observations but also attempted to 
keep up with the new knowledge that affected their field. Thus Maestlin was 
comparatively well informed about the discoveries of the Portuguese and 
Spanish voyages to Africa and the Americas; he knew that the voyagers had 
discovered people living in the ‘torrid zones’ around the equator, ‘known’ to be 
uninhabitable by Aristotle and other ancient authorities, and he drew the 
obvious conclusion that this raised question, about the accuracy of such 
‘knowledge’. Without naming any specific author, Maestlin discusses the 
implications of these discoveries in his Epitome astronomiae, his astronomy 
textbook, noting that recent voyages of discovery have encountered human 
beings who live in the torrid zone, in direct contradiction to the opinion of ‘the 
ancient philosophers’, that the heat of the sun must render these zones 
uninhabitable. 30 For Maestlin, then, it was perfectly clear that evidence 
provided by such new discoveries could contradict and invalidate conclusions 
accepted as convincing by Aristotle and Aristotelianism. 

For Maestlin, this principle that firm evidence might overthrow Aristotle’s 
assertions did not only apply to evidence resulting from voyages of discovery, 
but could be extended to astronomy. Aristotle had taught that no change could 
take place in the supralunar sphere and that comets were phenomena occurring 
below the moon. Maestlin’s observations contradicted this assertion. On the 
basis of his measurements of the parallax of the nova and the two comets, 
Maestlin concluded that they are all supralunar, rather than sublunar, and thus 
he was forced to question the teachings of Aristotle. Implicit to this procedure 
was Maestlin’s conviction that the exactness of the observations by which he 

28 Jardine(1984),pp. 225-45. 

29 For a detailed discussion of Peter Apian and of mathematics and astronomy at 
Ingolstadt in this period see Schoner (1994). 

30 Maestlin (1582c), p. 161. Maestlin goes on to comment that the torrid zone is less 
suitable for habitation, as can be seen from the barbarity, fierceness, crudeness, inhumanity and 
monstrous nature of those who live there, ibid., p. 162. For a discussion of the effect of the 
voyages of exploration on map-making and Aristotelian cosmology see Vogel (1993). 
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had measured the parallax (or rather lack of it) of these phenomena, when 
combined with the use of accurate geometrical and arithmetical proofs, would 
allow him to draw conclusions, the truth and certainty of which could be rated 
higher than the authority of the opinions of Aristotle, Pliny and other ancient 
authorities. 

Maestlin was one of very few observers to recognize the nova of 1572 as a 
new star rather than a comet. In his Demonstratio astronomica loci stellae 
novae, published in 1573, he concluded that what he had observed could not be 
a planet because it was too far away and did not move: since it was above not 
only the moon but also the planets, he decided that it must be part of the 
celestial sphere and, therefore, a new star. 31 As such it represented a change in 
the heavens, not simply above the moon, but in the celestial sphere of the stars, 
previously assumed by Aristotle and other natural philosophers to be perfect 
and immutable. Such opinions, or at least the authority of such opinions, could, 
in Maestlin’s opinion, only be deplored, for they were directly contradicted by 
his observations. 32 Even at an early stage of his career, then, Maestlin was quite 
prepared to assert the authority of conclusions drawn from what he had seen 
with his own eyes against that of the traditional teachings on cosmology 
gleaned from ancient philosophers. 

Maestlin’s conclusion that the nova was above the moon and has no motion 
was based upon his measurements of its parallax. Applying the same method to 
the comets observed in 1577-78 and in 1580, he determined that neither comet 
could be moving in the sublunar sphere, asserted by Aristotle to be the region in 
which comets come into existence, but that both were above the moon. In his 
explanation of the motion of the 1577-78 comet, he explicitly, if reluctantly, 
used a Copemican, heliocentric analysis to explain its motion, concluding that it 
was located in the Copernican sphere of Venus; 33 he described the 1580 comet 
in terms of the more traditional geocentric cosmology, coming to no precise 
conclusions about its location. 34 Once again, Maestlin was one of very few 
observers to conclude, against Aristotle, that the comets were not in the 
sublunar sphere. 35 

The fact that he did so would in itself be interesting, but is made more so by 
the fact that Maestlin was conscious that his conclusions were controversial 


Maestlin (1573) pp. 28-9. Frischlin published a poem on the Stella nova, which, 
he commented, ‘despite Aristotelian and astronomical teachings, I firmly believe to be a new 
star’, Frischlin (1573), fol. A2r. For discussion of this and a number of related responses to the 
nova, and for the complexities of the terms ‘star’ and ‘comet’ as used in the sixteenth century, 
see Methuen (1997). 

3 * Maestlin (1573), p. 28. 

3j Maestlin (1578), p. 54. 

34 Jarrell gives a useful summary of Maestlin’s work on the 1580 comet, Jarrell 
(1972), j>j* 123-6. 

Heilman lists around one hundred works about the 1577 comet which are still 
extant, Heilman (1944) appendix, and offers a detailed investigation of thirty treatises. Five 
authors, Maestlin, Brahe, Roeslin, William IV of Hesse-Kassel and Cornelius Gemma, argued 
that the comet was above the moon. 
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and thus took great care to describe the method by which he had reached them. 
In the prefatory epistle of his work on the 1577-78 comet, dedicated to the 
Duke of Wiirttemberg, Maestlin explained that he had taken the time to make 
many exact observations of the comet’s position, and had then applied to these 
observations The proofs of geometry and arithmetic’ to reach his conclusions. 
These conclusions, he said, being more accurate than those previously available, 
made possible ‘greater admiration of these works [that is, the comet and the 
heavens] to the glory of God’s name’. 36 In his treatise he would try to show 
the exact motion of the comet from his observations, working on the 
assumption that ‘from the day it appeared until the day of its extinction it did 
not depart from certain astronomical laws’. He concluded that the comet is like 
another star. That is to say, he believed that his observations showed that the 
comet did not have its place ‘among the elements’ (that is, in the sublunar 
sphere), but that it moved in the sphere of Venus and was the same distance 
from the Earth and from the ‘centre of the universe’. Maestlin’s faith in his 
conclusions is based upon the method he had used; he had computed the 
comet’s path by using true, exact observations as the basis for geometrical 
proofs and arithmetical calculations, and he was convinced that such proofs 
could not be avoided or overturned. 38 

Maestlin went on to comment that he had not found any comparable 
description of any other comet’s motion. Although his explanation of the 
‘causes’ of the comet departed from tradition, it was based upon observational 
evidence, and he deplored the fact that the explanations of the ancients - that is, 
the explanations given by Aristotle - had been accepted without question, 
criticizing ‘the many astrologers who had wasted so much time in their musings 
about the effect of the comet that they failed to see how far in error were their 
assumptions about its place, movement and distance’. 39 Maestlin saw it as his 
task as a mathematician to make exact observations and to use these to collate 
the work of ancient astronomers such as Hipparchus, Ptolemy and Albategnius, 
and of more recent astronomers such as Regiomontanus, Peurbach and 
Copernicus. 40 This would, he thought, enable him to discover the rationale 
behind what he understood to be the divinely ordained movements of the stars 
and would also allow him to compile more accurate astronomical tables (and 
also, he implied, to lay more solid foundations upon which judicial astrology 
could be established). 41 Although Maestlin did not himself practise judicial 
astrology, he did believe that the structures of the universe, and particularly of 
the heavens, were capable of revealing God’s nature. Since God has created the 
universe the way that it was meant to be, astronomical knowledge of the comet 

j5 Maestlin (1578), dedicatory epistle, unnumbered page 4. 

37 Ibid., p. 5. 

38 Loc. cit. 

39 Loc. cit. 

40 For an analysis of Maestlin’s mathematical calculation of the comet’s orbit, see 
Westman (1972), pp. 12-19. 

41 Maestlin (1578), unnumbered pages 5-6. 
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could only be of benefit. Thus, although his conclusions contradicted ideas 
which had been accepted for centuries, he was able to justify accepting them on 
the grounds that a more accurate understanding of the heavens would offer a 
better revelation of God’s great wisdom and power. 42 

Although Maestlin justified his results and his consequent criticism of 
Aristotle theologically, his confidence in the legitimacy of this criticism was a 
function of his confidence in his methodology. This methodology seems to be 
drawn directly from Aristotle’s teaching about inductive reasoning, as it was 
taught at Tubingen to Maestlin, his contemporaries and to succeeding 
generations of students, among them Kepler. As has already been seen, 
Maestlin had clearly given thought to his methods of proof, and in a 
disputation held at the University of Heidelberg in 1582 he gave a brief 
theoretical underpinning to this methodology. Here Maestlin argued that, 
because it was not possible to ascend to the heavens, astronomical 
investigations must be a posteriori ; thus it could only ever be possible for 
astronomy to seek universal explanations on the basis of deductions made from 
observations of particular instances and appearances. These observations must 
be the most exact possible. The process of reasoning must presuppose ‘the 
principles and hypotheses of astronomy’ (which include the convictions that 
astronomy is more mathematical than physical, and that all celestial motion is 
circular, equal and regular). 43 From these the astronomer must work out which 
combination of orbs, spheres and circles could have given rise to the observed 
phenomena. For Maestlin this process involves the mathematical analysis of 
the apparent motions of the stars to find the best combination of circular 
motion, and the testing of this result using the proofs of geometry and 
arithmetic to ensure that it is not against the hypotheses of either physics or 
astronomy. The end result is an interaction of spheres and orbs with circular 
motion by which the phenomena could be ‘saved’, or explained. 44 Maestlin did 
not believe that the mathematical explanations, or 'causes’, of the apparent 
motions of the celestial bodies arising from this process would in all cases 
necessarily be unique. Thus he pointed out in his Epitome astronomiae that it 
was possible to arrive at apparently different ways of explaining the observed 
phenomena which are actually mathematically equivalent (such as the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican systems). In such a case he seems to have been reluctant to try 
to determine which system was actually ‘true’. 45 

However, although Maestlin recognized the mathematical interchangeability 
of the different geometrical explanations of planetary motion, he believed that 
his conclusion that the comet is further from the earth than the moon to be 
incontrovertible. In chapter 5 of his treatise on the 1580 comet, under the 


42 Ibid., p. 6. This point is discussed in greater detail in Methuen (1998). 

4i The principles of astronomy are set out in Maestlin (1582b). 

44 Maestlin (1582b), fol. A2r-v. 

45 Maestlin, Epitome astronomiae (1582c), pp. 390-91. For Maestlin’s teaching of 
Copernicus at Tubingen see Methuen (1996a). 
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heading ‘that this comet is not sublunar, but is illuminated in the height of the 
aether ’, 46 Maestlin asserted that his conclusions, reached through many exact 
observations of the parallax of the comet and the use of ‘geometrical proofs’, 
gave rise to an understanding of the motion of the heavens which was correct ex 
necessitate. Recognizing that this understanding contradicted the opinions of 
the ancient astronomers, he concluded that either their observations or the 
conclusions they had drawn from them must have been wrong . 47 The 
combination of accurate observations and a unique geometrical argument could 
not be overthrown. Maestlin then went on to defend himself against those who 
had not made their own observations but who still criticized his conclusions: 
although he recognized that errors could easily be made both in the making of 
observations, and in the calculations and deductions based upon such 
observations, he maintained that he had drawn his conclusions on the basis of 
many observations rendered even more accurate through the use of instruments, 
and asserted that his reasoning could be checked. It was this combination of the 
number and accuracy of observations and the logic of the reasoning which 
underpinned Maestlin’s conviction that his own conclusions must be more 
accurate than Aristotle’s. He maintained that it was the teachings of Aristotle 
about the place, origin, material, and motion of comets and about the upper 
regions of the air which should be criticized, for in the light of Maestlin’s own 
observations these seemed to be pure conjecture originating in Aristotle’s own 
mind rather than in physics. In conclusion, Maestlin commented that it was 
impossible to gain certain knowledge about such phenomena by considering 
their nature, whereas the measurement of parallax cannot be contradicted, and 
thus opened the whole of the Aristotelian project of natural philosophy to 
criticism. Although Maestlin never explicitly criticised any other part of 
Aristotelian physics, and indeed continued to accept the hypothesis that 
supralunar motion must be perfect, and thus circular, he could not accept 
Aristotle’s cometary theory. On the basis of his own observations it was 
Maestlin’s considered opinion that this theory with its speculations about the 
origin and place of comets was just that: the speculations of a ‘deluded ancient’ 
who had simply invented this explanation off the top of his head. 

Maestlin thus offered a sharp criticism of Aristotelian cometary theory 
based upon his own empirical observations and the conclusions he drew from 
them. But although he regarded Aristotle in this respect as a ‘deluded ancient’, 
he was not fundamentally anti-Aristotelian. While Ramus, for instance, had 
criticized Aristotelian logic, there is no sign of such a critical awareness in 
Maestlin’s work. Indeed, in his use of inductive method, Maestlin appears to 
have attempted to follow the rules set down for certain proof, probably as they 
had been taught to him by his teacher Jacob Schegk. Thus Maestlin explained 
that there are three stages in reasoning - hypotheses, many observations and 


Maestlin (1581), p. 30. 
Ibid., pp. 31-2. 

Ibid., pp. 32^4. 
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the reasoning from these to the conclusion. As many observations as possible 
should be made, so that it is possible to be as sure as possible of the result. 
And, as has been seen, Maestlin takes as his fundamental hypothesis for any 
discussion of the motion of the planets, and also for his search for an orbit for 
the comet of 1577-78, the ancient principle, also found in Aristotle’s physics, 
that the motion of the perfect heavenly bodies must be circular. So although 
Maestlin was prepared to be critical about the part of Aristotle’s cosmology 
that concerned comets and the possibility of change above the moon, he was 
not prepared to discard Aristotelian cosmology entirely. In the question of 
cometary theory, Aristotle was for Maestlin a ‘deluded ancient’, but he was 
also the authority from which Maestlin drew both his methodology and at least 
one of his fundamental assumptions. 

Conclusion 

In exploring the range of attitudes towards Aristotle and the Aristotelian corpus 
to be found at the University of Tubingen in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, we have encountered a range of views. There was a debate about 
whether philosophy should be taught at all, but once this was accepted, the 
philosophy was primarily Aristotelian. Ramus’s critique of Aristotelian logic 
was known, but had been and continued to be countered. Theological objections 
were raised against points of Aristotelian philosophy contradicted by biblical 
witness or by theological tradition. And Maestlin’s voice was raised in 
criticism, albeit of a relatively minor part of the Aristotelian corpus. Tubingen 
in the sixteenth century was largely an Aristotelian university. 

But it was Maestlin’s voice of criticism which proved to be the most 
significant. It seems fruitful to ask in conclusion, what factors gave rise to that 
voice? Why was it raised in precisely this context? Of course these questions 
are far too large to be answered in these concluding remarks, but what can be 
noted here is the importance of the humanist call: ad fontes! The return to the 
original text was the driving principle of humanist scholarship, and it brought 
with it a critical attitude towards commentaries. But it begs two important 
questions: What is the text? And what are the commentaries? For the sixteenth- 
century professor of natural philosophy, of dialectics, or of ethics, the text is 
more or less clearly identifiable as one or more of Aristotle’s works. For 
theologians the text is the Bible. But for the astronomer, it is more difficult to 
define. Mathematicians and astronomers had always been aware of the short¬ 
comings of the available literature. There were continual calls to improve upon 
the astronomical tables produced by earlier astronomers. Is it possible that for 
Maestlin, studying the heavens, the text was not a book but the heavens 
themselves, the liber naturae defined by Jacob Heerbrand as parallel to the liber 
scripturae, and thus holding a claim to be part of God’s revelation? 49 
Aristotle’s De caelo can then be understood not as an authoritative text itself, 


49 


Discussed in Methuen (1998). 
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but as a commentary upon the authoritative text - nature - and thus subject to 
correction. If the natural world is to be treated as a ‘text’ which must be read, 
the question of determining the authority of different interpretations becomes 
urgent, and this immediately raises the question of the status of these earlier 
writings on the natural world when compared to contemporary observations 
from which new, opposing, conclusions are being drawn. It is at that point that 
the authority of Aristotle begins to be questioned. 
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Preamble: Philology vs. philosophy 

At Tubingen, at the time of Kepler’s studies there, the teaching of Aristotle - 
the Physics , the Ethics and the Organon - lay at the heart of the Arts 
curriculum, a fact bewailed by Duke Ludwig of Wurttemberg, who feared that 
the students would be led astray by philosophical precepts repugnant to 
theology. 1 Moreover, in contrast to the practice in many Northern universities, 
this was to a substantial extent text-based teaching, as we may gather from the 
attempts of the Visitors to persuade the professors of physics and logic to 
follow the example of Veit Muller, the professor of ethics, in using a safely 
worded compendium rather than the theologically dangerous text of Aristotle. 
The great Jacob Schegk had taught Aristotle’s Physics from the Greek original, 
but it is uncertain whether this continued with his successors Georg Liebler 
and Michael Ziegler. 3 It is, however, clear that Kepler was instructed in Greek 
at the monastery schools of Adelberg and Maulbronn, then at Tubingen, where 
he studied under the famous Hellenist Martin Crusius, obtaining ‘A’ grades 
four times in the year 1590. 4 In the 1590s he composed some competent Greek 
poetry, and by his own account improved his Greek through his reading of 
Lucian’s True Story. 5 

Aristotle pervades Kepler’s works: he is the fourth most frequently cited 
author, after Brahe, Copernicus and Ptolemy. From the outset, Kepler shows 


[Eds] In this chapter, bibliographical details of primary sources have been retained 
in the footnotes since they form a substantial part of the evidence. 

1 On the Tubingen curriculum, see Hoffmann (1992); Methuen (1998). 

2 It was Veit Muller who blocked Kepler’s attempt to have his Copernican lunar 
dissertation of 1593, the ancestor of his Somniam, publicly debated: see E. Rosen in Kepler 
(1967), Appendix C. 

3 Ibid, pp. 140, 246. 

4 Grofie Kirchenordnung (Tubingen, 1559; facs repr. Stuttgart, 1968), fol. 

150v— 151 r; Rosen (1976) pp. 310-19. Kepler’s university grades are to be found in 
Gesammelte Werke (Munich, 1937-) (hereafter cited as G. IV.), XIX, pp. 310-19. 

5 Rosen, op. cit., p. 318. 
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an intimate and first-hand knowledge of almost the entire Aristotelian and 
pseudo-Aristotelian corpus. And, at least in the case of De caelo, he was 
conversant with the Greek, part of which he translated into Latin around 
1600-1601, and into German around 1614. 6 

Aristotle plays many roles in Kepler’s oeuvre. He is a source of anecdotes, 
observations, and exempla in some of Kepler’s most playful and cornucopian 
texts, De Stella nova of 1606, and the posthumous Somnium of 1634. 
Sometimes, he serves as a foil to be refuted or surpassed; consider, for 
example, the striking passage in De fimdamentis astrologiae certioribus of 
1601 in which Kepler contrasts Aristotle’s qualitative metaphysics of sameness 
and difference with his own geometrically based metaphysics of more and 
less.' Then there is the role of Aristotle’s oeuvre as a model for his own. Thus, 
in 1598-99 Kepler projected four cosmographical books which were to 
correspond in their topics to Aristotle’s De caelo, De generatione, and 
Meteorological Max Caspar remarks: The plan sketched here was not carried 
out.’ 9 However, we may, following Kepler’s own account in his notes to the 
second edition of the Mysterium cosmographicum, read his masterpiece, 
Harmonice mundi, as an alternative emulation of Aristotle’s physical and 
metaphysical corpus. 10 

But these are Aristotles for other occasions. Here w r e shall be concerned 
with Aristotle as a source, specifically as a testifier to the most ancient 
astronomical doctrines. First we shall look at the translation and interpretation 
through which Kepler found traces of the Pythagorean cosmology in De caelo, 
then at his reconstruction of the Eudoxean and Calippean planetary models 
from Metaphysica XII. 

Kepler’s Latin translations of Aristotle 

In a fine article, Anthony Grafton counterpoises two humanist types of 
interpretation. On the one hand there is a historical/philological mode of 
engagement with an ancient text, which seeks ‘to decipher, phrase by phrase, 
what it meant to its author and its original reader’. In potential, and frequently 
actual, conflict with this are moral/philosophical modes of interpretation, 


Latin translation in J. Kepler, G. W., XX, I, pp. 32-3; also in Jardine (1988), pp. 
103-^1. German translation also in Rossmann (1948), pp. 57-90. 

7 G. W., IV, p. 15. 

8 As announced in a letter to Herwart von Hohenburg (26 March 1598), G.W. , XIII, 
pp. 190-91; see also Kepler’s annotations on a letter of Herwart of 10 March 1599 (ibid, p. 
300). These are evidently the dissertationes cosmographicce earlier announced in the title of 
his Mysterium cosmographicum. 

9 G. W. XIII, p. 401. 

10 Kepler himself states that the Harmonice can be regarded as a substitute for the 
projected cosmographical essays: G. W. 9 VII, p. 15. 
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which ‘view ... texts as classics, as ideal and unproblematic objects for 
imitation in the present’. 11 

Grafton’s categories can, we suggest, be extended to cover translation as 
well as interpretation. We would like to demonstrate this by studying, in depth, 
two long passages of Aristotle’s that are quoted in Kepler’s Apologia Tychonis 
Contra Ur sum (hereafter cited as Contra Ur sum ): one comes from De caelo 
and the other from Metaphysics , XII. Both passages draw on translations of 
Joachim Perion, emended by Nicolas de Grouchy, but these translations were 
thoroughly revised by Kepler, who went back to the original Greek text. 13 
Where Perion’s translations clearly belong to the second of Grafton’s 
categories, Kepler’s treatment achieves a fine combination of the philological 
with the philosophical mode of engagement with the original. But before we 
present details concerning Kepler’s revisions and appropriations, a few words 
are needed about Perion’s work. 

Astonishing as it may appear, if we consider numbers alone, Joachim 
Perion (1498-1559) comes second only to Guillaume de Moerbeke as a 
translator of Aristotle, having published translations of almost all of Aristotle’s 
works. 14 His translations were published by an association of Parisian 
publishers/booksellers, who were often linked with fellow-publishers in Basle 
or in Frankfurt; and, during the second part of the sixteenth century, they were 
circulated all over Europe. However, this enterprise had many faults, which 
rapidly became apparent; and this explains why Perion’s translations did not 
make their way into any of the large Latin or bilingual editions of Aristotle 
which appeared at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Indeed, by the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Perion and his entire undertaking were 
almost completely forgotten. 

Perion’s translations can be situated within the framework of the debates 
that were going on at the Universite de Paris in the middle of the sixteenth 


11 Grafton (1991), pp. 23-46. Grafton’s distinction is closely related to the 
distinction, standard from the time of the Alexandrian Grammarians and the Church Fathers, 
between literal, and spiritual (including typological, moral, anagogical, etc.) modes of 
interpretation: see De Lubac (1959-66); also Gusdorf (1993), ch. 1. The literature on 
sixteenth-century theory of interpretation is surprisingly sparse, given the significance of the 
subject for the religious, legal and philosophical history of the period, but see the important 
recent studies by Maclean (1992), Sdzuj (1997) and Eden (1998). 

12 Respectively De caelo , II 12, 293 a 10-b 16, 18-21, 26-30 (cf. Jardine (1988) pp. 
103-4 and 161-2; see G. W., XX, 1, p. 32-3) and Metaphysics , XII 8, 1073 b 8-1074 a 14 
(ibid., pp. 105-14 and 164-77; see also G. W., XX, 1, pp. 34-43). For the Greek text of De 
caelo, we shall use Moraux’s edition, Aristote, Du del (Paris, 1965); for the Metaphysics , 
Jaeger’s edition, Aristotelis Metaphysica (Oxford, 1957). 

13 See Jardine (1988), p,161,n. 112. 

14 On Perion, see Stegmann (1976), pp. 377-89; Cranz (1976) especially pp. 363-4; 
see also Bianchi (1995), pp. 181-222. For a list of Perion’s translations and editions, see 
Cranz (1984), p. 236. 
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century. For many Parisian masters of the time, Cicero was not only the 
greatest author ever to have lived, but also the greatest thinker of all humanity, 
in whose works the scope of knowledge and the beauty of language mixed 
most harmoniously. Parisian Ciceronians exercised a considerable influence on 
all domains of culture, especially in the field of translation, which was of 
capital importance for the development and stabilization of literary French. 15 

It is precisely during these years that Etienne Dolet, one of the leaders of 
the Ciceronian ‘clan’ of Paris, produced a small work entitled La maniere de 
bien tradaire d’une langue en une aultre (Paris, 1540). 16 This little treatise was 
very popular in its day, being published at least five times in the sixteenth 
century. Basically, Dolet distinguishes two types of translations (roughly along 
the same lines as those Grafton analyses in his article): on the one hand, we 
have the word-by-word translation, for which Dolet uses the word ‘servitude’, 
and on the other hand we have the oratorical translation, the aim of which is to 
transmit the author’s ‘sententia’, that is, both the substance and the form of the 
translated text, all expressed in perfect literary form, that is, in the Ciceronian 
form. 17 Dolet formulates the following five rules to be followed by the ideal 
translator: 

1. the translator must know both the meaning and the material of the author he 
is translating; 

2. he must have a perfect knowledge of the language of the author he is 
translating; 

3. he should not adhere to a word-by-word translation; 

4. he must avoid both too many archaic expressions and too many neologisms; 

5. he must respect both eurythmia and euphony in his translation. 18 

In the same year Perion published a short treatise entitled De optimo genere 
interpretandi commentary. Perion’s explanation is given in terms very close to 
Dolet’s. Like Dolet, he requires that the translator have knowledge of the 


15 On Parisian Ciceronianism and translations see Norton (1984), ch. 6. For a more 
general treatment see Rener (1989). 

16 La maniere de bien traduire d’une langue en l'aultre. D’aduantage. De la 
punctuation de la langue Francoyse. Plus. Des accents d'ycelle. Le tout fait par Estienne 
Dolet natif d’Orleans. A Lyon, ches Dolet mesme, M.D.XL., reprinted in Quatre trades de 
grammaire (Geneva, 1972), pp. 1 —40. 

17 On Dolet’s stance in the Ciceronian controversy, see Telle (1974). 

18 These five rules are clearly stated by Dolet himself in La maniere de bien 
traduire-. 1. ‘II fault, que !e traducteur entende parfaictement le sens, & matiere de 1’autheur, 
qu’il traduicf (p. 11); 2. ‘Que le traducteur ait parfaicte congnoissance de la langue de 
1’autheur, qu’il traduict, & soit pareillement excellent en la langue, en laquelle il se meet a 
traduire’ (p. 12); 3. ‘En traduisant il ne se fault pas asseruir iusques a la, que Ion rende mot 
pour mot’ (p. 13); 4. ‘Il te fault garder d’usurper mots trop approchants du Latin, & peu usit^s 
par le passe, mais contente-toi du commun’ (p. 14); 5. ‘[il faut observer] les nombres oratoires’ 
(p. 15). 
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language from which he is translating as well as mastery of the subject 
material. The proposed method of translation is likewise analogous: the 
translated work must be assimilated sentence by sentence (and not word by 
word) and then the spirit or thinking that has been so grasped must be 
expressed as if that thinking was one’s own, that is to say, in impeccable 
linguistic form. 19 Since we are dealing with translations into Latin, this form 
can only be the language used by Cicero. For, according to Perion, Cicero is 
the only author who attains this ideal of translation, and to such a degree, that 
we cannot discern what is translation and what is the original work. With the 
moderns this is not the case: in their works we always feel the difference 
between their own writing and their translation. Accordingly it is by observing 
Cicero that one will become a translator. Naturally, the choice of Ciceronian 
Latin implies getting rid of neologisms and archaic expressions, that is, of all 
terms that are not vouched for by Cicero (therefore of an entire segment of the 
terminological heritage of the philosophers). Thus Perion’s procedure 
corresponds, in substance, to Dolet’s five rules. 

Perion demonstrated his method in practice in his simultaneously published 
notes to his translation of the Nicomachean Ethics (in which he shows in detail 
how one goes about producing a Ciceronian translation) and two small 
volumes of the only two translations of Cicero that had been preserved - of 
Aratus’s Phainomena and of a long fragment of the Timaeus , entitled De 

S\ 

universitate - with the Latin and the Greek texts face to face. The method 
that Perion recommends in his notes inevitably reminds one of the one that 
Erasmus so cruelly ridiculed in his Ciceronianus, as practised by the character 


19 J. Perion, De optimo genere interpretandi, Commentary, Parisiis, Apud Ioannem 
Lodoicum Tiletanum, ex aduerso collegii Remensis (Paris, 1540), describes in these terms his 
way of translating: ‘sententiam eius libri quem conuertendum suscipiunt, primum per singulas 
clausulas animo concipere, deinde secum ipsi cogitare, quemadmodum si rem quam animo 
tenent, a se, non ab alio inuentam, exprimere dicendo uellent, copiose id splendideque facerent 
... Nunc cum singula uerba & superstitiosius expendunt, & persequuntur curiosius, earn quasi 
religionem suscipere coguntur, ut nisi uerbum pro uerbo reddant, nunquam se auctoris 
sententiam putent consecutos, quasi uero linguae omnes formulis ijsdem dicendi prorsus 
utantur ... unus Cicero est profecto qui in optimo ut dicendi sic interpretandi genere floruit ... 
ut si quis diligenter omnia eius scripta euoluerit, generaque dicendi omnia eius obseruarit ac 
notarit, is mihi demum unus disciplinas omnes Graecorum diserte interpretari posse uideatur’ 
(foi. Aij r-v). For Perion as for most Humanist translators, the ‘verbum ad verbum’ method 
was typical of barbarous scholasticism, and so to be discarded at any cost. In his treatment of 
others’ translations in his Commentarii Perion gives many examples of mistakes arising from 
the word-for-word approach: see, for instance, pp. 157, 158, 163 (‘si uerbum e uerbo 
exprimamus gallica uideatur, non latina oratio’), 169, 177, 186, 367 (‘uerbum uerbo reddendi 
studium barbariei causa’). 

20 Apdxou Y oXeo)£ 4)aiv6p.eva. ‘Ciceronis in Arati Phaenomena interpretatio, quae 
multo & amplior est & emendatior, quam vulgata ... Haec autem latina omnia Graecis ex 
altera parte respondent 1. Perionij opera, cuius obseruationes simul eduntur’, Parisiis, Apud 
Ioannem Tiletanum, M.D.XL. Both translations are accompanied by notes, in which Perion 
invariably demonstrates the accuracy and superiority of Cicero’s translations. 
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Nosoponus. Nosoponus never lets a day go by without reading his favoured 
author, Cicero, and he continuously reads and studies his notebooks, which are 
filled with ‘dictiones’ and with Ciceronian expressions for use at all times, in 
the certainty of being precise and speaking well. With Perion, we have the 
same method: he advises us to continuously leaf through the texts of Cicero 
and to take notes from them. 

We shall give here but one example of Perion’s method, which well defines 
some of the traits that we shall encounter in the Contra Ursum citations. It is to 
be found in the first sentence of the Nicomachean Ethics'? 2 flaaa Te^vri xal 
naaa piQoSoc;, opxnwc; Se npct£i<; tc xai npoaipeaiQ, dyaOou Tivog etJueaGai 
Qoxei. After lengthy discussion, Perion proposes the following: ‘Omnis ars, 
omnis doctrina (piGoSoc;!), omnis actio, omne studium et institutum 
(npoatpeaig!) ad bonum aliquod refertur’. Not only are the two terms that we 
have mentioned in Greek translated incorrectly, but, much more serious, the 
end of the sentence has been entirely modified, seeing that, in the Greek, the 
sense is: ‘seems to aim at some good’ (which, in Latin, we may with Johannes 
Argyropoulos render as: ‘Bonum quoddam appetere videtur’). Perion, 
however, translates it as: ad ‘bonum aliquod refertur’ (‘refers to some good’). 
The reason for this astonishing translation is simple, and Perion justifies it at 
length in his Notae , where he explains that he has found a text in the De 
finibus, book V, which he considers to be parallel and in which Cicero says: 
‘Omnis honos, omnis admiratio, omne studium ad virtutem et ad eas actiones 
quae virtuti sunt consentaneae refertur’. 23 From this text, Perion draws the 
form of the text (a quadruple anaphora), the translation of npaGg by ‘actio’, 
the translation of npocdpecng by the doublet ‘studium et institutum’, typical of 
Cicero; he neglects the verb Soxetv, which, in Aristotle, refers us back to a 
‘communis opinio’; 24 he completely neglects the very meaning of the syntagm 
cryaGou tivoc; e<tueaGca, which he peremptorily claims was translated by Cicero 
by ‘ad bonum referri’. The ten books of Aristotle’s Ethics are examined in the 
same manner, and the new translations that are proposed are invariably 


21 See A. Gambaro’s edition, // Ciceroniano o dello stile migliore (Brescia, 1965), 
and the English tr. by B. I. Knott, in Collected works of Erasmus, vol. 28 (Toronto, 1986). 
Compare the passage from Perion, quoted above, n. 19, where he claims that only a good 
Ciceronian can translate successfully from Greek; the terms he uses are reminiscent of 
Erasmus’s mocking portrayal. 

22 Aristotelis, Ethica Nicomachea, ed. by 1. By water (Oxford, 1894), I 1, 1094 a 1-3. 
See Copenhaver (1988), who mentions Perion, but does not analyse any of his translations. He 
shows (p. 90) that such problematic terms in Aristotle as piGoSoc; and npoatpecne baffled the 
majority of interpreters; and seen in this light, Perion’s efforts become less disconcerting. 

23 De finibus bonorum et malorum, V 21, 60. 

24 Concerning this, Perion states in his Annotationes : ‘Qui sane locus [scil. Cicero, 
De fin.] me admonuit, primum ut ... ipsum Soxeiomnino tollerem’, and he goes on: ‘quoniam 
in conuertendis e Graeca uel alia lingua in aliam scriptis, non est uerbum semper ex uerbo 
exprimendum, id quod & ego Ciceronem fecisse multis locis ac praecepisse docebo etc.’ 
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supported by texts of Cicero. 25 We mention, as an example, that Perion pays 
great attention to particles; but that he always translates in accordance with 
Cicero’s usage, often misinterpreted. Thus only a small portion of the 
translations that Perion proposes is acceptable and reasonably respects the 
meaning of the Aristotelian text. As Perion did not publish notes on all his 
translations, a certain number of errors remains incomprehensible to us: we 
simply do not know by which text or texts of Cicero’s Perion is being inspired. 

Perion’s translations were immediately criticised, and Perion produced, in 
turn, a series of polemical works in which he justified himself. Nicolas 
Grouchy, a Parisian Aristotelian, had attempted to correct Perion’s translations 
methodically in his lectures, and then, to Perion’s great distress, he published 
them; it is these corrected translations, in general, that we find in libraries. 26 
Grouchy’s goal was, as he himself mentions in his prefaces, to suppress ‘that 
which is unbearable in the translations’ of Perion, and even ‘to induce him to 

0 "7 

correct himself, thus rendering his work perfect’. This statement, it should be 
noted, does not imply absolutely fundamental disagreement with Perion. But 
Perion rejected Grouchy’s offer outright. 28 Despite this, Grouchy pursued his 
enterprise, with the complicity of Parisian publishers, who claimed that 
nobody wanted Perion’s works any more, if they had not been corrected. 29 
From what we can establish, Grouchy’s work consisted mainly of timidly 
reintroducing into Perion’s translations traditional technical terms as well as a 
certain measure of literalness. 


25 

Arisiotelis Ad Nicomachum filhtm de Moribus, quae Ethica nominantur, libri 
decern. /. Perionio interprete, Per Nicolaum Gruchium correcti & emendati (Paris, 1574). 
This contains only Perion’s translation, corrected by Grouchy; the annotationes on the text, 
where Perion defends his translation, were published in a special volume (Paris, 1540), with 
the De optimo genere interpreiandi Commentary . 

26 On Grouchy, see Grouchy (1876); on his translations, see Traverso (1974). 

27 See for instance the ‘Letter to the reader’ in Perion’s translation of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics (Paris, 1586): ‘Ergo ... volui, dum public# studiosorum philosophise vtilitati 
consulo, paucis quibusdam qu# plane ferri non poterant... velut indicatis, Perionium adducere 
ad recognoscendam accuratius suam interpretationem ... Verum ipse maluit multa scribendo 
non veram gloriam qu#rere, quam paucis recte & accurate scribendis solidam laudem ad 
omnem posteritatis memoriam transmittere.’ 

28 Ibid.: ‘Nullam in editis a se operibus emendandis operam coliocat: quinetiam in 
me qui pauca qusedam illo quo dixi consilio emendaueram, tametsi vehementius invectus, non 
efficit vt sua opera, quisquam absque meis correctionibus legere vellet.’ See also Oratio , qua 
Nicolai Groscij calumnias atque iniurias ostendit & refellit , Parisiis, ap. Thomam Richardum, 
e regione collegij Remensis, 1554, where Perion narrates the whole story of the correction of 
his works, with a merciless examination of Grouchy’s corrections to his Physics (published in 
1552 by Vascosan). He relates how he came to Paris in 1551, paid a visit to his 
printer/publisher, Vascosan, and discovered that his Logica had been entirely ‘corrected’ by 
Grouchy without his prior consent, and that he would never be able to have his translations 
printed without Grouchy's corrections. Perion calls Grouchy’s emendation ‘arrogans et 
odiosa inscription 

ibid.: ‘non efficit vt sua opera, quisquam absque meis correctionibus legere 


vellet’. 
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We now pass to an analysis of certain characteristics of Perion’s 
translations, a point of departure being the text of his edition of the De caelo of 
1552; then we shall examine Kepler’s uses of it. The Greek text which follows 
is that of P. Moraux; this is, to be sure, a modern text, but an examination of 
Greek texts of the sixteenth century shows that Aristotle’s texts in the sixteenth 
century differed very' little from it. 30 


evavxiwg oi nepi rf|V ’IxaXiccv, xaXoup.evoi Se nuGayopeioi Xeyoucnv eni p.ev 
yap xou pecrou nup eivai (Jiacn., tt)V Se yhw ev xtjv acrrpuv ouaav, xuxXcj 
$epopevpv nepi to p.ecrov vuxxa te xai hpipav noieiv. "Eti 8’ evavxiav oXX-qv 
toutt} xaTaoxeua^ouai, hv avxiyGova ovop.a xaXouaiv, ou npbg xa cfiaivopieva 
Toug Xoyoug xai. Tag aixiag EjyrouvTeg, aXXa npdg Tivag Xoyoug xai So£ag 
auxcov xa 4>aivop.eva npoaeXxovxeg xai neipcbp.evoi auyxoap.eiv. lloXXoig 8' av 
xai ETEpoig auv8b£eie p.T| Seiv x-rj yi) xt)V too piaau ycopav dnoSiSavai, xo 
nicrxbv oux ex x£iv (fiaivopivcov aGpouoiv aXXap.aXXov ex xoiv Xoytav. Tqj yap 
xi|iiG)T ax to oiovTai npocrqxeiv x-qv TipumTax-riv onapyeiv ywpav, eivai Se nup 
p.ev yfig Tip.ul)T£pov, xo 8e nepag xoi3 pexo^u, xo Se ecryaxov xai xo p.eaov 
nepag' coot' ex xouxtov avaXoyiCopevoi oux oiavxai Eni xou piaou Tfjg cnjiaipag 
xeiaGai auTfiv, aXXa p.aXXov xo nup. "Exi 8’ oi y£ ITuQaydpEioi xai Sia xo 
paXiaxa npoarixEiv (tJuXdxxeaGai xo xupuoTaTOV tou navxog, outo Se picov 


Eivai xoiouxov, 6 Aiog (J>uXaxx|V 6vopdT,ouai xo Tauxpv eyov tt)V ytopav nup' 
coanep xo p.eaov anXcjg Xeydp.evov, xai xo xou p.eye9oug picrov xai xou 
npdypaTog ov xai xfjg c(>uaeiog. Kaixoi xaGanep ev Toig Ccpoig ou xccuxbv xou 
Ccaou xai xou awpaTog pecrov, ouxcjg unoXxinxeov p.aXXov xai nEpi xbv dXov 
oupavov. Aiap.ev ouv xccuxt|V xt|v aixiav ouGev auToug Sei Gopu&eicrGai nepi to 
nccv, ouS' eiadyeiv (t>uXaXT|V eni xo xevxpov, aXX’ exeivo Cxiteiv to picrov, noiov 
xi xai nou ne<J>uxev. 'Exeivo piv yap dpyji xo peaov xai xipiov, xo Se xou xonou 
picov eoixe teXeuxt! paXXov fj apyiv to p.ev yap opKopevov to nepag, xo 8’ 
opiCov xb nepag. TtptcoTepov Se to nepiiyov xai xb nepag fj to nepaivdp.evov 
to p.iw yap uXip to 8 ’ odcta x-fig auaxdaeaig ecxiv. 

(Aristotle, De caelo , B 13, 293 a 20-b 15, ed. by P. Moraux (Paris, 1965), pp. 
85-6) 


contra ij qui Italiam incolunt, qui ijdem Pythagorei uocantur, sentiunt. In medio 
enim ignem esse dicunt, terrain autem quae sit unum astroruin, motu suo quo 
circum medium feratur, noctes & dies efficere. Prsterea aliam terrain 
contrariam fabricantur, quam dvTiyGova, id est terrain contrariam uel aduersam 
nominant: nec ex iis quae uidentur, rationes & causas rerum exquirunt, sed ea 
quae uidentur ad opiniones quasdam & rationes suas accommodant, ornareque 
conantur orationem suam. Aliis etiam permultis placebit terrae medium mundi 


30 Modern editions of Aristotle’s De caelo rely mainly on manuscripts E (= 
Parisinus gr. 1853, 10th century) and J (= Vindobonensis gr. 1027, 9th century). In general the 
sixteenth-century texts are closer to the tradition of J than to that of E. In the passage we study, 
if we compare sixteenth-century editions with modern ones, we find all the readings peculiar 
to the J family, but with the exception of 293 a 26 (word order), none is of great importance. 
For Perion’s text, we use the following edition : ARISTOTELIS DE / C/ELO LIBRI till. / 
loachimo Perionio interprete: per Nicolaum / Grouchium correcti & emendati. / LVTETIA1 / 
Ex officina Michaelis Vascosani, uia lacobasa / ad insigne Fontis. / M. D. LIE / CVM 
PRIVILEGED. 
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locum reddi non oportere, qui uerum non ex iis quae uidentur, sed potius ex 
rationibus exquirent. Ei enim quod est pra^stantissimum, honestissimum locum 
dari censent oportere. Esse autem ignem terra prasstantiorem, & finem iis qua? 
in medio locata sunt, id autem quod extremum & medium est, esse finem. Ex 
quibus concludentes non putant terram in media sphaerae parte esse locatam, sed 
ignem. Quod praeterea Pythagorei censent ob earn etiam causam, quod maxima 
cum diligentia praecipua universi custodienda sit, qualis sit medius mundi locus. 
Itaque ignem qui eum locum obtinet, louis custodiam nominant: quasi uero 
medium uno modo diceretur, mediumque magnitudinis etiam rei & naturae 
medium esset. Atqui quemadmodum in animantibus non idem est animalis et 
corporis medium, sic etiam de toto caelo potius iudicandum est. Quocirca ea 
causa & ratione non perturbari debent, cum de uniuerso disputatur, nec siue 
custodiam siue carcerem ad centrum reuocare, sed quserere illud medium quale 
& ubi natura uoluerit esse. Illud enim medium & principium est, & praestabile: 
loci autem medium finis magis quam principij uim naturamque imitatur. Quod 
enim terminatur, medium est: finis autem & terminus id quod determinat. Atqui 
res quae continet, & finis, eo est quod terminatur, praestantior: praesertim cum 
hoc materiae, illud formas uim obtineat. 

(Aristotelis De Ccelo libri 1111, loachimo Perionio interprete: per Nicolaum 
Grouchium correcti & emendati, Parisiis, 1552, pp. 71-2) 

We soon find a misinterpretation: the verb ffu-yxocrp-dv, a very rare one indeed, 
has been entirely misunderstood. The verb does not signify ‘ornare orationem 
suam’ (Perion, apparently, thought that he had to add xoapog to the text), but 
simply means: ‘to arrange, to adjust’. This meaning was well understood by 
Kepler. 31 Another mistake made by Perion concerns a crucial term, frequently 
found in Aristotle: to iuotov. Perion translates it by ‘uerum’, a 
misinterpretation. Both ‘probabile’ and ‘credibile’ are adequately attested in 
Cicero as adjectives, but not as nouns. We suspect that the reason for Perion’s 
choice was that he refused to use singular neuter nouns in Latin, except if they 
were well attested, which is the case for ‘uerum’, but not for ‘credibile’ or for 
‘probabile’. 32 Or, take the example of the technical term in Aristotle: anXcog, in 
the expression anAdig Xe-yopievov, translated by Perion as ‘uno modo diceretur’, 
which Kepler corrects to ‘quod absolute medium dicitur’. The latter is in 
conformity with ordinary Aristotelian phraseology, and is clearer. An 


31 


Kepler translates: [Pythagorei] 'ad praeconceptas suas quasdam opiniones et 
ratiocinationes ipsa phaenomena violenter accommodent, et ' conciliare’ conentur’, in Jardine, 
(1988), p. 103. 

The main reason for Perion’s translation is the fact that the adjective mcrrog, 
which is regularly translated by 4 credibilis\ is in Aristotle’s text used as a substantive to 
nurrov, and for Perion the translation of this type of substantive is notably difficult. Credibile , 
the exact equivalent, is attested only once in Cicero (De inuentione, I 79). The 4 rule’ is 
explained by Perion in his Commentary (n. 25), pp. 195-7, where he notes that 4 adiectiuorum 
neutra Graecis frequentius usurpari’, and the rule for translating them is ‘nunquamneutris 
simpliciter’, i.e. 4 sine adiunctione’ [‘sci!.’ uti] ‘nisi forte adiectiuum nomen omnia addatur’ (or 
sometimes res) and provided the expression is attested by Cicero! 
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explanation: ‘absolute’ is not given this meaning by Cicero. 33 Another 
example is eoixev: Perion translates this by ‘uim naturamque imitatur’, the 
circumlocution clearly indicating the Ciceronian origin; whereas Kepler turns 
to the single word ‘similius’. At the end of the text we have yet another 
example of Perion’s imprecision in the service of stylishness. Aristotle 
explains that ‘what is limited, in the composed, is matter, whereas what limits, 
is essence.' Perion starts by introducing Cicero’s expression ‘uim obtinet’, 
instead of the verb ‘esse’, he then translates oucua not by ‘essentia’, but by 
‘forma’, omitting any mention of the composed. 34 Finally, we would like to 
mention yet another of Perion’s errors, which demonstrates his incompetence 
whenever small difficulties arise. At the end of the De caelo passage, Aristotle 
notes that no difference in our way of seeing the world arises from our being 
not at the centre of the world, but at a radius’ distance from this centre. The 
Greek expression is without difficulty: rqv ppuaeiocv tt^ SiapiTpau (half of the 
diameter), which Perion translates as: ‘dimidia lineae mediae parte’, obviously 

'i ^ 

because he did not know the meaning of Siccp-eTpog. We note, in passing, that 
Grouchy also apparently did not know the meaning of this term, because he 
left this quite incomprehensible text exactly as he found it in Perion’s 
translation. 

If we compare this with Kepler’s translation, we see that he went to great 
trouble to eliminate most of the above-mentioned faults. 

Ij qui Italiam incolunt, qui ijdem Pythagoraej vocantur in medio ignem esse 
dicunt terram vero quae sit unum astrorum motu suo, quo circum medio feratur, 
noctes et dies efficere. Terram motu suo quo circum medium feratur, annum, 
quo vero circa suum axem, noctes et dies efficere. Praeterea aliam terram 


33 ‘Absolute’ is used (very infrequently) by Cicero in the sense of ‘perfectly, 
completely’, and never in the sense of‘simply’, whereas ‘uno modo’ is frequently attested 
(see H. Merguet, Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero’s (Jena, 1887-94), s.v.). The usual 
translation for cmXojc is ‘simpliciter’, but ‘simpliciter’ in the sense of ‘without qualification, 
simply’, though in Quintilian, seems not to be attested in Cicero. In n. 32, we cite a text where 
Perion himself uses ‘simpliciter’; see also Commentarij, pp. 52-3, where ‘simpliciter’ is given 
as a strict equivalent of tonw. 

311 As a matter of fact, ‘essentia’ is attested for the first time by Seneca, Ad Lucilium 
Epist. LVill 6, who claims that the word was coined by Cicero himself; see also Quintilian, 
Inst, oral., II 14, 2. On the history of this word see Ghellinck (1941). Perion in De optimo 
genere ..., fol. b lr, claims that the category to eivai should be translated by ‘ status ’: ‘Quale 
est illud to eivai ‘quod alij ad uerbuni esse dixerunt, nos statum dici a Cicerone 
demonstrauimus’. Elsewhere in his Commentarij (n. 25), pp. 51-3, he claims that oucria, which 
is commonly translated today ( hodie ) by substantia , should be translated, following Cicero, by 
natura. The translation uim obtinere for eivai could derive from Cicero, De natura deorum, I 
36. 

35 This is probably a mistake arising from failure to understand the meaning of the 
text, since in his Commentarij , pp. 261-3, Perion gives a perfectly accurate explanation of 
‘Eth. Nic.’ V 5, t) xara SidjueTpov auCeuUc, stating that the Latin should be ‘diametros’ in the 
feminine. 

36 Linea media is attested in Varro, De lingua latina , VII 17, but not in Cicero. 
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contrariam fabricantur, quam avxlypova vocant. Non quaerant rationes et 
causas, ad ea quae apparent, reddenda et efficienda, sed ad praeconceptas suas 
quasdam opiniones et ratiocinationes ipsa phaenomena violenter acconiodent, 
et conciliare conentur. Viderj vero possit multis etiam alijs, non dandum terrae 
locum medium, si probabilitatem aliquam non ex apparentibus, sed ex 
rationibus coaptare velint. Ei enim, quod est praestantissimum, honestissimum 
locum dari oportere, Ignem vero terra praestantiorem, terminos vero digniores 
interjectis extremum vero et medium esse terminos. Ex quibus concludentes, 
non putant terrain in sphaerae meditullio locatam, sed Ignem. Censent praeterea 
Pythagoraej, eo quod par sit, maxime omnium custodirj id, quod sit totius 
universi praecipuum: medium vero talis sit locus (quern et Jovis custodiam 
dicunt) ideo ignem tenere hanc regionem : sicut, quod absolute medium dicitur, 
id est et magnitudinis et rej et Naturae medium. Atqui, ut in animantibus non 
idem est animalis et corporis medium, ita multo magis de toto caelo etiam 
cogitandum. Quare non opus est, ut pro universitate trepident, aut praesidium 
ad centrum collocent: quin potius medium illud quaerant, quale sit, et ubj. 
Medium enim et preciosum illud, principium est. Ad medium locj ultimo, quam 
principio simitius videtur. Medium utique terminatur, extremum vero tenninat. 
Praestantius autem, quod comprehendit, et finit, quam quod finitur. Hoc enim 
materia, illud essentia compositj est. Sed qui earn in media inundj sede locatam 
esse negant, circum medium earn volvj asserunt; neque hanc solum, sed earn 
etiam, quae ei adversa est quemadmodum paulo ante diximus. Nam quia terra 
non est centrum, cum totius ipsius hemisphaerium absit, nihil putant prohibere, 
quominus phaenomena contingant, nobis extra centrum habitantibus, similiter, 
ac si in medio terra esset. Nam ne nunc quidem quicquam notabile efficj, dum 
dimidia diametro absumus. 

(Kepler, Apologia Tychonis, ed. by N. Jardine (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 103-4 [= 
G. W.,XX, 1, pp. 32-3]) 


Kepler’s goal was to improve correspondence with the original (we often have 
a near word-for-word translation), and to rephrase in the interest of clarity and 
effectiveness. As an example: ou rtpoc; id <t)oavop.eva xoup Xoyoup xal xac; 
aixtac; Cnxouvxep, aXXa. npog xivag Xoyovq xat So£ac auxcov xa (Jjaivopieva 
jxpoaeA.xovxeg xal Tieipcop.€voi cru^xoap.etv, which is fairly formless in Perion’s 
text and which surely shocked Kepler, because npop is translated by ‘ex’, is 
vigorously reformulated by Kepler as follows: ‘non quaerant (scil. 
Pythagoraei) rationes et causas ad ea quae apparent reddenda et efficienda, sed 
ad praeconceptas suas quasdam opiniones et ratiocinationes ipsa phaenomena 
violenter accommodenf. Note that sixteenth-century texts give us xivap 8oiaq 
xatAoYooc aux&v (the Pythagoreans bring phenomena into agreement with the 
meaning of certain of their own opinions and arguments), which obviously 
gives a bizarre text (today we read, with MS E, Xoyoop xat 8b£ag: the 
Pythagoreans bring phenomena into agreement with the meaning of their 
arguments [and hence] in agreement with the meaning of their own 
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opinions). Kepler saw clearly that the word order was strange and therefore, 
instead of lethargically translating Xoyouc; by ‘rationes’, he resorted to the 
belittling ‘ratiocinationes’. Perion was incapable of this type of finesse. 

Another recurrent characteristic of Perion’s translation is the systematic 
rendering of the Greek article by circumlocutions of the type: ‘is qui, ea quae, 
id quod’ (even ‘res quae’). Kepler does not feel obliged to follow (though he 
does maintain a certain number of circumlocutions), but he consistently 
translates the adjectives alone, even in the neuter singular. Despite this, he 
sometimes lets through unfortunate translations: for example, he does not 
everywhere replace the rendering of xa ^aivoptevaby ‘ea quae apparent’ or ‘ea 
quae uidentur’ with ‘phaenomena’, as was usual with astronomers. 38 

After having worked on this text, Kepler’s verdict was most certainly that 
Perion’s translations were not really worthy of being used. There were too 
many errors, too many imprecisions; and, more seriously, as soon as the text 
became somewhat technical, Perion’s translations slipped up completely. 
Nevertheless, a few pages further on in the Contra Ursum we find Kepler 
using yet another version of Perion, for a text that is distinctly more technical 
in nature: the description of the Eudoxean and Calippean systems in the 
Metaphysics , 39 

''Oti piv ouv nXetoug x£>v Qepopivuv 4>opou, $ocvep6v xou; xai ptexpuog 
hp.pivoie (nAetous Y“P exaaxov (Jiepexai puag x£>v nXavwpivojv aaxpov)- noaou 
5’ aural xcrfyavouaiv oocrai, vuv piv iiP-d? aXeyouci xuv piaG'np.axixtLv xiveg 
evvoiag yapiv Xeyop.ev, ortuf -rj xi tt) Siavoia nXfjGo^ (jpiap.evov unoXa&eiv to 
8e Xoinov xa p.ev Cnxouvxaf auxouc; See xd Se nuv0ava-p.evooc; napa xwv 


3 ' On MS E see n. 30, above. In the Metaphysics text the only important reading 
provided by E, and introduced in modem editions, is 1073 b 33-4, a glossema introduced at a 
very early date in the Greek text, rejected (rightly) by modern editors. In all ancient Latin 
translations this inserend is translated, and translators were at pains to integrate it into the 
syntax of their translations. The modern editors maintain curd xe xai xeaaapdxovxa, whilst 
noting that from classical times in the interest of consistency the text was amended to ewea xe 
xai xeaaaoaxovxa. 

3 The word ‘phaenomena’ is not attested in classical Latin, and Cicero’s translation 
of Aratos’ <Daivopeva does not carry a title in the tradition. The title-page of Perion’s edition 
(see n. 20) is no proof of the acceptance of the word by Perion, since this page was probably 
devised by the printer and formulated in sixteenth-century parlance, in which ‘phainomena’ 
was perfectly acceptable. In his Commentary , p. 366, he offers as translation of $a(vea©ai, 
‘cemi’. 

39 So Kepler probably owned, or had at his disposal, one of the volumes published in 
Paris containing a selection of Perion’s translations: see Cranz (1984). We shall make use of 
the following edition: ARISTOTELIS / PERI PA TETICOR VM / PRINCIPIS , De hiis quae 
naturalium rerum cognitionem consequun- / tur Ta pexd xa $uaixd ab illo nuncupata, libri 
XIII. A loachimo Perionio olim latina oratione donati, a Nicolao / Gruchio vero non solum ad 
veterum graecorum exemplarium fi- /dem & emendati & in integrum restituti, verum & 
scholiis / quam eruditissimis ornati: Nunc primum hoc nouo splendidoque omatu in lucem 
prodeuntes. PARISHS. / Ex officina Iacobi duPuys, sub signo Saniaritanae. /1586 / CVM 
PRIVILEGIO REGIS. 
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Ctitouvtiov, av Tt cpaiVTixai napa xa vuv eipxjpeva xoig Tccuxa 
npaypcrreuopevoig, <t>iAeiv pev apcfoTepoug, nei9ea9ai Se xaig axpi£eaTepoig. 

EuSo(og pev ouv -riAiou xai aeAfjvng exaxepou rhv <J>opav ev xpiaiv 
extSex’ elvai a4>a(paig a>v xx|V pev npwxiiv x-qv xwv anAavwv aaxpwv elvai, x-qv 
Se SeuTepav xaxa xov Sia peacav CuSCwv, x-qv Se xpix-qv xaxa xov AeAoCwpevov 
ev xqj nAdrrei xcov CcjSujv (ev peiCovi Se nAaxei AeAaC&aOai xa9’ ov x) aeAYiVTi 
c^epexai xi xa9’ ov 6 xjAiog) tcjv Se nAavwpevcov aaxpov ev xexxapaiv exccaxau 
ac^aipaig xai toutcjv Se xqv pev npwxqv xai Seuxepav x-qv aux-qv elvai exeivaig 
(x-qv xe yap xwv anAavcav x-qv andaag cpepouaav elvai), x% Se xpixqc: dndvxcov 
Toug noAoug ev xcp Sid peatov xuv CcpSiwv, Trig Se xexapxqg x-qv t{>opdv xaxa 
xov AeA.oCiop.evov npog xov peaov xauxqf elvai Se x-qg xpixiqg acfiaipag xoug 
noAoug xcov pev aAAoov iSioug, xoijg Se x-qg 'AcJtpoSix-qg xai xou 'Eppou xoug 
auxoug- 

KaAAinnog Se x-qv pev 9eatv xcov otfatpcov x-qv aux-qv ex(9exo EuSd(cp tout’ 
eaxi xcov dnoax-qpaxcov x-qv xaCiv, to Se nA-q9ag xcp pev tou Aiog xai xcp xou 
Kpovou to outo exeivco aneSiSou, tco S’ -qAico xai x-q aeAxjviq Suo cpexo eTi 
npoaOexeag elvai ac^aipag, xa (Jcaivopeva ei peAAei xig anoScoaeiv ii Toig Se 
Aomoig xcov nAavqxcov exaaxcp piav. ’Avayxaiov Se, ei peAAouai auvTe9eiaai 
naaai Ta cpaivopeva anoScoaeiv xa9’ exaaxov xcov nAavoopevov exepag ac})a{pag 
pia eAaxxovag elvai Tag dveAixTouaag xai eig to auxo anoxa9iaxdaag xq 9eaei 
T-qv npcoTTjV acpaipav aei xou unoxaxco xexaypevou daxpou 1 oioxco yap povcog 
evSe^exai x-qv xcov nAav-qxcov c]>opdv anavTa noieia9ai. Enel odv ev alg pev 
outo. $epexai c^aipag ai pev oxxcb ai Se nevxe xai eixoaiv eiaiv, toutcov Se 
povag ou Sei aveAi-x,9qvai ev alg to xaxcoTdxco xexaypevov cpepexai, ai pev Tag 
xcov npcoxcov Suo aveAixxouaai eC eaovxai ai Se Tag xcov uaxepcov xexxdpcov 
exxaiSexa - 6 Se anaacov api9pog xcov xe 4>epouacov xai xcov aveAAixTouacov 
xocuTag nevTqxovxa Te xai nevTe. Ei Se x-q aeAqvq Te xai xco -qAico pq npoaxi9eiq 
Tig ag einopev xivfjaeig, ai naaai acfiaipai eaovxai enxa xe xai xexxapdxovxa. 
To pev ouv nAq9og tcov ac|)aipcov xoaouxov. 

(Aristotle, Metaphysics, XII 8, 1073 b 8-1074 a 14, ed. by W. Jaeger [Oxford, 
1957]). 


Ac multos quidem motus esse eorum quae feruntur, iis etiam euidens est, qui 
mediocriter in hac re versati sunt. Pluribus enim motionibus una singulae stellae 
errantes feruntur. Quot autem sint, nunc quidem ea quae nonnulli mathematici 
tradunt, cognitionis causa dicimus, ut animo certuin quendam numerum 
possimus comprehendere: caetera vero partim nobis quaerenda sunt, partim ij 
qui quaerunt, interrogandi, num quid prater ea quae dicta sunt, iis videatur, qui 
haec tractant: ac turn utrique amandi illi quidem erunt, eisque gratia habenda, 
sed iis demurn habenda Tides, qui accuratius et diligentius tradiderunt. 

Eudoxus quidem solis et lunae, utriusque motum in tribus orbibus esse 
ponebat, quorum primus is esset, qui est inerrantibus stellis tributus, alter per 
medium signiferum ferretur, tertius per eum orbem qui in latitudine signorum 
obliquus est. In maiore autem latitudine inflexum esse eum in quo luna, quam 
in quo sol feratur. Errantium porro stellarum motus in quatuor orbibus esse 
ponebat: eorumque primum quidem & alterum eundem qui illi essent, esse. 
Nam et motum inerrantium quo omnes feruntur, et eum qui infra hunc 
collocatus est, ac in eo orbe medio qui signifer dicitur, motum suum habet, 
communem esse omnium, tertij vero orbis omnium simul vertices esse in medio 
signifero, quarti autem motum, ferri per eum qui ad huius medium inflexus est. 
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Esse porro tertij globi vertices reliquarum quidem stellarum proprios. Veneris 
autem & Mercurij eosdem. 

Calippus autem orbium quidem situm, id est spatiorum & interuallorum 
ordinem eundem quern Eudoxus ponebat: multitudinem autem Ioui quidem & 
Saturno eandem quam ille, tribuebat: soli vero & lunae duos praeterea orbes 
adiungendos censebat, si quis caelestium rerum rationem explicaturus 
esset.Vnicuique vero reliquarum errantium, unam. Necesse autem est, si omnes 
compositae & aptae inter se rerum caelestium descriptionem distinctionemque 
effecturae sint, in unaquaque earum quae errant, alios orbes uno pauciores esse, 
qui reuoluant, & ad eundem locum restituant & reuocent primum orbem eius 
Stellas quae semper infra illam locata sit. Ita enim demum errantium motus 
omnia facere potest. Quoniam igitur orbium in quibus ipsae feruntur partim 
octo, partim quinque & viginti sunt, horum autem ij tantum reuolui non debent, 
in quibus infimum astrum fertur: ii quidem qui orbes primarum duarum 
reuoluunt, sex erunt, ij autem qui orbes posteriorum quatuor, sedecim: omnes 
vero turn ij qui eas ferunt, turn qui reuoluunt, quinque erunt & quinquaginta. 
Quod si quis lunas atque soli eos motus quos diximus, non addat & attribuat, 
orbes nouem & quadraginta omnes erunt. Sit igitur tanta multitudo orbium. 
(Perion-Grouchy, Aristotelis Metaphysica, fols 148r-v [textus 44 et sq.], Paris, 
1586) 

Eudoxus igitur solis & lunae utriusque lationem in tribus posuit sphaeris, 
quarum primam esse non errantium stellarum, secundam autem per eum 
circulum ferri, qui per medium Zodiaci est, tertiam autem per obliquum 
circulum ad latitudinem signorum. In maiori autem latitudine esse eum per 
quern Luna fertur, quam eum per quern Sol. Planetarum uero aliorum cuiusque 
in quattuor sphaeris, quarum prima & secunda eadem est quae & Aplanes ferens 
omnes, & quae sub ea posita est, quae per medium Zodiaci motum habet 
communem omnibus, tertiae vero omnium sphaerae polos esse in circulo, qui per 
medium signorum transit: at quartae conuersionem esse per circulum, qui 
obliquus est ad medium circulum huius. 

Calippus autem positionem quidem sphaerarum eandem cum Eudoxo posuit, 
turn & interualla eadem: porro ei quae Iouis et Satumi eandem sphaerarum 
multitudinem dedit soli vero & lunae duas insuper adijciendas existimauit, si 
quis praestare debet, quae apparent, reliquis vero planetis unicuique unam. Si 
autem omnes simul positae debent apparentibus satisfacere, necesse est 
secundum unumquemque planetam esse alias sphaeras una pauciores, quae 
reuoluant, & ad idem restituant semper primam sphaeram Stellas infra ordinatae: 
hoc enim pacto solum continget, planetarum motus praestare omnia quae 
apparent. Quoniam igitur ferentium sphaerarum aliae sunt octo, aliae quinque & 
viginti sunt, et harum non necesse est habere restituentem solam illam, quae 
astrum ultima fert, restituentium quidem sex erunt, duorum primorum, sedecim 
vero posteriorum quatuor. Quare omnium numerus, et ferentium et 
restituentium erunt 55. Si vero soli & lunae non addiderit quis, quos diximus 
motus, omnes sphaerae erunt nouem & quadraginta. 

(G. Fracastoro, Homocentrica sive de stellis, Venice, 1538, fols 61v-63r; = 
Venice, 1555, fols 61v-63) 

[Ac multos quidem motus esse eorum, quae feruntur, ijs etiam evidens est, qui 
mediocriter in hac re versati sunt. Nam pluribus una motionibus singuli errones 
feruntur. Quot autem sint, nunc quidem ea, quae mathematicj nonnulli tradunt, 
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cognitionis causa dicimus: ut animo certum quendam numerum possimus 
comprehendere: cetera partim nobis inquirenda sunt, partim ij qui haec 
inquirunt, interrogandj, num quid praeter ea quae dicta sint, ijs videatur, qui haec 
tractant: ac turn utrique amandj iili quidem erunt, eisque gratia habenda; sed ijs 
demum habenda fides, qui accuratius et diligentius tradiderunt.] 

Eudoxus Solis et Lunae utriusque lationem in tribus ponebat sphaeris, 
quarum primam esse non errantium stellarum, secundam autem per eum 
circulum ferrj, qui per medium zodiacj est, tertiam autem per obliquum 
circulum ad latitudinem signorum. In majore autem latitudine inflexum esse 
eum, in quo Luna, quam eum in quo Sol feratur. Planetarum vero aliorum 
cuiusque in quatuor sphaeris, quarum prima & secunda eadem est quae et 
inerrans, ferens omnes, et quae sub ea posita est, quae per medium Zodiacj 
motum habet communem omnibus, tertiae vero omnium sphaerae polos esse in 
circulo, qui per medium signorum transit: at quartae conversionem esse per 
circulum, qui obliquus est ad medium circulum hujus. [Esse porro tertiae 
sphaerae polos reliquarutn quidem stellarum proprios. Veneris autem et Mercurij 
eosdem.] 

Calippus autem positionem quidem sphaerarum eandem cum Eudoxo posuit, 
turn et intervalla eadem: porro ej quae Jovis et Satumj eandem sphaerarum 
multitudinem dedit. Soli vero et Lunae duas insuper adjiciendas existimavit, si 
quis praestare debet, quae apparent: reliquis vero planetis unicuique unam. Si 
autem omnes simul positae debent apparentibus satisfacere, necesse est 
secundum unumquemque planetam esse alias sphaeras una pauciores, quae 
reuoluant, et ad idem restituant semper primam sphaeram stellae infra ordinatae: 
hoc enim pacto solum continget, planetarum motus praestare omnia quae 
apparent. Cum igitur ferentium sphaerarum aliae octo, aliae quatuor & vigintj 
sint, et harum non necesse est habere restituentem solam illam, quae astrum 
ultimum fert, restituentium quidem sex erunt, duorum primorum, sedecim vero 
posteriorum quatuor. Quare omnium numerus, et ferentium et restituentium 
erunt 55. Si vero soli et Lunae non addiderit quis, quos diximus motus, omnes 
sphaerae erunt novem et quadraginta. 

(Kepler, Apologia Tychonis, ed. by N. Jardine [Cambridge, 1988], pp. 105-14 
[= G.W., XX, 1, pp. 34-43]). 


Direct analysis of Kepler’s manuscript shows us exactly what took place 
here. 40 Kepler first copied Perion’s translation. He then deleted all those 
portions for which he could find a translation in Fracastoro’s Homocentrica of 
1538 (that is, all but the two passages square-bracketed above pp. 218f.). 41 
Having done so, he wrote between the lines a version close to Fracastoro’s. 

Pulkovo, V, fols 282r—8r. A microfilm of the manuscript was kindly provided by 
the Wurttembergische Staatsbibliothek Stuttgart through the good offices of the late Dr Martha 
List and Professor Robert Westmann. Note that Kepler emends Fracastoro’s ‘aliae quinque et 
viginti sint’ to ‘aliae quatuor et vigintj sint’, remarking ‘In alijs exemplaribus legitur 25’ and 
suggesting that Fracastoro had himself altered the number to maintain the consistency of his 
reconstruction. In fact we have been unable to find a precedent, Greek or Latin for 24. 

41 On Girolamo Fracastoro (c. 1478-1553), see B. Zanobio, Dictionary of Scientific 
Biography V, pp. 104-7; Peruzzi (1995). His Homocentrica was first published in Venice in 
1538 and reprinted in Hieronymi Fracastorii Veronensis Opera Omnia ... Venetiis ap. Juntas, 
M.D.L.V., fols 60v-63r. Fracastoro introduces his translation with the following remark (fol. 
61v): ‘quanquam non me latet earn rem coniectura potius, quam certa ratione complecti posse. 
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In this passage, Kepler significantly emends Perion’s rendering of EuSo^oc; 
ptev oi5v ryliou xai aeXTjvxig exaxepou xtjv <t>opav ev xpiaiv exiGex’ eivat 
a^cdpau; by ‘solis et lunae utriusque motum in tribus orbibus esse ponebat’ 42 
His abandonment of ‘sphaera’ for ‘orbis’ is presumably motivated by the 
frequency of ‘orbis’ in Cicero, where ‘sphaera’ is decidedly rare. 43 Perion’s 
substitution is ill-advised. For in this astronomical context ‘orbis’ has a more 
precise connotation than do Greek a<t>aipa or Latin ‘sphaera’, designating a 
physical entity limited by concentric spherical surfaces, where ‘sphaera’ 
designates spheres generally, whether geometrical or physical. So it is more 
appropriate to follow Fracastoro in using ‘sphaera’. 44 Kepler’s use of 
Fracastoro’s translation is likewise critical. Thus, in addition to some minor 
stylistic changes, he noted that the verb ex(9ex(o) was not exactly translated by 
Fracastoro’s ‘posuit’, and he retained Perion’s ‘ponebat’ (for once better). 
Further, where Fracastoro had translated xfjv xe yap xa>v anAocv&v xf)v anaaag 


cpepooaav eivai by ‘et Aplanes ferens omnes’, Kepler has ‘eadem est quse et 
inerrans, ferens omnes’. Aplanes is hardly a translation (being a dubious 
transcription of the Greek word anXavng) and Kepler chose to revert to the 
traditional and clearer translation ‘inerrans’. 45 

Though based on Perion’s and Fracastoro’s translations, Kepler’s 
emendations yielded a version combining an unforced, though often un- 
Ciceronian, style with meticulous faithfulness to the connotations of technical 
terms. As we shall see, in this passage faithfulness is at a premium; for Kepler 
believed that parts of Aristotle’s wording were derivative and that, 
unbeknownst to Aristotle himself, they bore witness to more ancient esoteric 
doctrine. 


quando nihil nostris temporibus de eorum (scil. Eudoxus and Calippus) opinionibus extat, 
praeter paucissima qusedam, quae circa primam philosophiam Aristoteles reliquit: verum etiam 
ilia cum per se multa in difficultate posita sunt, turn ab expositoribus varijs modis interpretata, 
si qua etc.’ There were two emendations in the 1555 edition of the Homocentrica : addition of 
the omitted word ‘inflexum’; and substitution of 'quantitatenT for ‘multitudinem’. Whereas 
the first emendation could be made by anybody, simply by comparing Fracastoro’s translation 
with the Greek, the second one is purely stylistic: Kepler has the the first, not the second. 
Hence he was using a copy of the first edition. 

42 Orbis is very frequent in Cicero’s works: see, for instance De natura deorum II § 
47 (where Cicero gives it as an equivalent of xuxXoc). 

43 ‘Sphaera’ is rare in Cicero’s works, but still well attested: see for instance De nat . 
deorum II 88, Tusc. dispatationes , V 64. But the most important factor in Perion’s choice is 
probably that mentioned in his Commentary (n. 25), p. 227: when Cicero had to translate in 
Plato’s Timaeus 33B GQaipoet&nc, he chose ‘globosus est fabricatus [scil. mundus], quod 
sphairoeiden Graeci uocant, cuius omnis extremitas paribus a medio radij attingitur’, where 
sphaeroeides is clearly excluded (as is ‘sphaera’). Later in the same passage Perion does 
render o^aipa by ‘globus’. 

44 On classical usages of sphaera and orbis see Lemer (1996) chs 1-2; on later 
usages see Aiton (1981). 

45 On Aplane see Homocentrica , fol. 3v: ‘Aplane fuit appelatus, quoniam in eo infixa 
sydera nunquam errent.’ 
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In the passages we have analysed, as in his later translations from the 
Greek, Kepler shows a fine command of the language. 46 Thus we are led to 
differ from Edward Rosen, who maintained that although Kepler claimed that 
he had mastered Greek early in his career, he had not in fact done so. In reality, 
in the passage from the notes to the Somnium, to which Rosen refers, Kepler 
says only that he chose Lucian’s True Story as his ‘means of learning more of 
the language’, not, as Rosen has it, ‘means of mastering the language’. 47 On 
our assessment Kepler had truly mastered Greek by 1601, and his recollection 
in the Somnium, far from being a vain boast, as Rosen implies, is becomingly 
modest. 

Pythagorean vestiges 

In 1597 Nicolai Reymers Baer (Ursus), Mathematician to Emperor Rudolf II, 
published at Prague his De hypothesibus astronomicis ... tractatus, a virulent 
and scurrilous response to the charge of plagiarism of his astronomical 
hypotheses that Tycho Brahe had levelled against him. 48 Part of Ursus’s 
strategy was to belittle astronomical hypotheses as mere fictions easily 
contrived to save the phenomena, not, as Tycho supposed, laborious attempts 
to portray the true form of the cosmos. 49 In support of his sceptical stance 
Ursus provided a history in which the development of astronomy from 
antiquity appears as a succession of physically absurd hypotheses. 50 Kepler, 
desperate to escape the persecution of the Protestants in Styria and keen to 
obtain employment with Tycho, composed his Contra Ursum at Tycho’s 
request as a rebuttal of Ursus’s claims. 51 Kepler’s Latin translations of De 
caelo II, 13, and Metaphysica XII, 8, form part of the optimistic history of 
astronomical hypotheses that he used to counter Ursus’s pessimistic history. 

Kepler’s Contra Ursum is composed strictly in accordance with the 
Ciceronian conventions for a judicial oration. Astronomical hypotheses are 
Kepler’s client, to be exonerated of Ursus’s libels. In the course of the defence 
texts are summoned as witnesses to be examined for their testimony against 


46 Kepler’s later translations include Book 3 of Ptolemy’s Harmonica (C. Frisch, 
Joannis Kepleri astronomi opera omnia , 8 vols (Frankfurt and Erlangen, 1859—71), V, 
335-412) and Plutarch’s De facie in orbe lunae (appended to Somnium : G. W ., XI, 2, 
380—409). On this translation of Plutarch see Rosen, op. cit. (n. 2), appendix D. 

47 Rosen (1976), p. 318; cf. G. W ’, XI, 2, p. 332, ‘Postea incidi in Luciani libros duos 
historiae verae, graece scriptos, quos ego libellos mihi delegi, ut linguam addiscerem 

48 On Ursus’s Tractatus and the dispute which occasioned it see Jardine (1988), chs 
1-3. 

49 Ursus, Tractatus , fols Bivv-Ciir. 

50 Ibid., Ciir-Diiv. 

51 G. W. 9 XX, 1, pp. 17-82; Jardine (1988), pp. 85-133. 

See Jardine (1988), ch. 4. 
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Ursus, In the case of De caelo II, 13, Kepler’s primary goal is to confirm, 
against Ursus, that the Copernican hypothesis originated not with Aristarchus 
but with the Pythagoreans. To do so, Kepler has to show that in reporting the 
views of the Pythagoreans Aristotle involuntarily conveyed the principles of 
their cosmology in veiled form. The rhetoric textbook prescribed at Tubingen 
was Melanchthon’s Elementa rhetorices, and in the Tubingen editions 
Melanchthon’s text is accompanied by Martin Crusius’s qucestiones and 
scholiaP Chapter XVIII gives advice for the judgment of texts in which (as 
Crusius puts it) ‘there arises a question from the obscurity of the writing, or its 
ambiguity, or when the aim [‘voluntas’] of the writer seems to disagree with 
the writing’, 34 precisely the status of De caelo II, 13 in Kepler’s view. 
Provided the text is not Scriptural (in which case word and intention must in 
reality concide), the ‘loci’ of dialectic are to be applied. 55 ‘Definitio’ can make 
clear what is obscure; ‘divisio’ can resolve ambiguities. But, above all, where 
there are discrepancies between aim and writing we must examine the 
‘circumstantiae’ of the writing, to be drawn (Crusius tells us) ‘from earlier and 
later writings, from other declarations and deeds of the writer, from his spirit 
and life’. 56 In his examination Kepler proceeds scrupulously in accordance 
with these instructions of his former teacher. 

His account opens: 

Moreover, in Book 2 of De caelo. Chapter 13, Aristotle [says] of the 
Pythagoreans generally: ‘Those who live in Italy and are called “Pythagoreans” 
declare that there is fire in the middle.’ (Here interpret [the fire] as the Sun, for 
both the Ionian Thales and the Italian Pythagoras, the founders of philosophy, 
believed that the mysteries of philosophy should be concealed from ordinary 
people.) ‘The Earth, indeed, which is one of the stars (planets) creates day and 
night by its motion in which it is carried about the middle.’ Here Aristotle did 
not properly understand their opinion, or else, indeed, there is a deficiency 
which I restore as follows: ‘The Earth creates the year by the motion in which it 
is carried about the centre, and it creates days and nights by the motion in 
which it is carried around on its axis.’ He continues: ‘Besides they imagine 
another contrary Earth which they call “counterearth”.’ They designated the 
Moon by this term, because it is carried around with the Earth in the same orb. 


53 Elementorum Rhetorices libri duo, Martini Crush quaestiones et scholiis explicati 
in Academia Tybingensi, Basel 1567, and several subsequent Tubingen and Basel editions. On 
Melanchthon’s account of interpretation and its classical sources see Eden (1988), Chapter 5. 

54 Ibid., pp. 180-81. 

55 Ibid., pp. 178-80. On the uses of loci in interpretation and examination of 
testimony see Otte (1971); Maclean (1992), ch. 2. 

56 Ibid., p. 184. 
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and because of the many properties it shares with the Earth, as students of 
optics tell us. 57 

This is a difficult passage. Kepler’s identification of ‘counterearth’ with the 
Moon is standard amongst the De caelo commentators (though a few had 
identified it instead with the Southern hemisphere). 38 However, the 
commentators, following Simplicius, had generally taken the centrality of fire 
to be a metaphor, a reference to the all-sustaining role of fire in the cosmos 
(though some had taken it to refer to the infernal regions of the Earth). 59 
Kepler’s identification of fire with the Sun is apparently without precedent. 
First, note that Kepler is not out to show that Aristotle attributed a heliocentric 
cosmology to the Pythagoreans. He does, indeed, in passing touch on the 
possibility that the text is deficient, and suggests a rewording which would 
imply that Aristotle had done so; but the main thrust of his argument is to the 
effect that as a result of the Pythagoreans’ disguise of their esoterica, Aristotle 
was not able to understand the doctrines to which he unwittingly bore 

* (SO 

witness. 

Kepler seeks to substantiate his unveiling of the Pythagorean doctrines with 
great subtlety, by showing that it renders cogent the apparently incoherent 
arguments that Aristotle had uncomprehendingly attributed to them. 

First he provides heliocentric glosses on the arguments for the centrality of 
fire attributed by Aristotle to the Pythagoreans: 

But it is clear from their arguments, which Aristotle expounds as follows, that 
for the Pythagoreans the fire is the same as the Sun. ‘It would appear to many 
others also that the Earth should not be assigned to the middle place, if they 
wanted to derive some probability from rational considerations rather than from 
appearances. For that place should be assigned to what is most noble and 
excellent, and fire is indeed more noble than Earth.’ (Here, if you note that 
there is no body in the whole universe nobler than the Sun itself, you will 
increase the force of the argument remarkably and will understand what that 
fire is.) ‘Limits are, indeed, nobler than what lies between them.’ (For they are, 
as it were, certain bounds which further quantities do not contain; a bound is 


57 G. W., XX, 1, p. 32; this and the following translations of passages from Kepler’s 
Apologia are from Jardine (1988). 

Lucillus Philalethus, In //// libros Aristotelis de caelo et mundo commentarii una 
cum eorundetn librorum e graeco in latinum per eundem translatione ... (Venice, 1565), pp. 
487[bis]-501, after surveying the various interpretations, opts for identification of the 
antichthon with the southern hemisphere. 

59 For example, Agostino Nipho, In Aristotelis libros de coelo et mundo 
commentaria nuper ab innumeris erroribus expurgata (Venice, 1553), fols 107r-108r, retails 
Simplicius’ view; he notes that the ‘theologians’ identify the Pythagorean fire with the infernal 
regions and, perhaps playfully, endorses this equation. 

60 In the notes to his later German translation, Kepler expatiates more copiously on 
Aristotle’s forgetfulness of the Pythagorean custom of veiling esoteric doctrine from the 
vulgar and on his consequent misunderstanding of the Pythagorean doctrines concerning the 
counterearth and the central fire: G. W. 9 XX, 1, pp. 161-2. 
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surely more noble than that of which it is a bound.) ‘The outer boundary (of the 
universe) and the middle (the centre) are limits (of all the places that lie in 
between, in which the planets and the Sun are commonly located; so the centre 
and the outermost surface are the most excellent places in the universe). 
Arguing from these premises, they think that it is not the Earth, but the fire (the 
Sun) that is located at the middle of the sphere.’ 61 

Kepler goes on to cite Aristotle’s charge that in their argument for the 
centrality of fire the Pythagoreans had equivocated on the term ‘middle’. With 
an ingenious ‘retorquatio’, he charges Aristotle himself with equivocation on 
the term ‘middle’ and suggests that once the equivocation is removed, 
Aristotle’s counter-argument collapses into the very argument he opposes. 

To clinch his case Kepler proceeds to so reinterpret Aristotle’s remarks on 
‘those who assert that [the Earth] revolves about the centre’ as to confirm his 
own reading: 

And now let us hear them also on the subject of its motion. ‘But those who 
deny that it rests located at the centre of the universe are certain that it revolves 
around the centre; and not only it, but also that which is opposite it’ (quite 
clearly the Moon), ‘as we just said above.’ And after he has interpolated the 
opinions of others: ‘For because the Earth is not the centre’ (a point) ‘but is 
distant from it by a whole hemisphere’ (interpret this too by concession to those 
who set the Earth in the centre of the universe), ‘they see nothing to stop the 
phenomena appearing to us who live away from the centre’ (not just by one 
semidiameter of the Earth, but by as much as the distance between the Earth 
and the Sun) ‘just as if the Earth were in the middle. For nothing noticeable 
now results when we are half a diameter from the centre’ (that is, nothing if the 
Earth is left in the middle). 63 

In sum, according to Kepler, Aristotle ‘malgre lui’ retails not only a 
heliocentric cosmology, but also cogent physical and mathematical arguments 
in its support. 

Already in his Mysterium cosmographicum of 1596 Kepler had credited 
Pythagoras with possession of the ‘cosmographical mystery’: the fitting of the 
planetary circuits into a nesting of the regular solids. The ultimate sources for 
Kepler’s attribution were enigmatic passages in Plato’s Timaeus and Proclus’s 


61 G. W., XX, 1, p. 33. 

62 Ibid. Kepler merely gestures towards his own argument. He may have in mind 
something along the following lines. Concede, with Aristotle, that what is nobler should be 
assigned to the sun, that ‘starting points’ (‘principia’) are nobler than ‘ends’ (‘termini’), and 
that ‘the middle’ is a starting point. Only by refusing to take ‘the middle’ of the world at face 
value as its centre of place can Aristotle avoid the Pythagorean conclusion that the sun is at the 
centre of place. This is confirmed by Kepler’s explicit refutation of Aristotle’s argument in 
Epitome astronomiae Copernicanae, where he denies that the centre of place and ‘the heart’ 
can be distinguished in the universe in the way in which Aristotle distinguishes them in 
animals: G. W., VII, p. 262. 

63 G. W., XX, 1, p. 33. 
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Commentary on the First Book of Euclid’s Elements on the cosmic 
significance of the regular solids. 64 However, in the preface to his Harmonice 
mundi of 1619, Kepler contrived to substantiate his attribution of the mystery 
to the Pythagoreans through an elaborate decoding of De caelo III: 

What if the Pythagoreans had taught this same thing that I teach, and had 
concealed their view with a covering [‘involucrum’] of words? Does not the 
Copernican form of the world occur in Aristotle himself, wrongly refuted by 
him under other names, since they called the Sun ‘fire’ and the Moon 
‘counterearth’? For, if indeed the disposition of the spheres was the same for 
the Pythagoreans as for Copernicus, if the five bodies and the necessity of their 
quinary number was known, if they all consistently taught that the five bodies 
were archetypes of the parts of the world, how little more is needed for us to 
believe that their opinion was read by Aristotle in enigmatic form [‘sub 
aenigmate’], but was refuted as if in the true sense of the words. As when 
Aristotle read ‘Earth’, which they assigned to the cube, perhaps they meant 
‘Saturn’, whose orb is separated from Jupiter by the interposition of a cube. 
And, indeed, common people ascribe rest to the Earth and Saturn is truly 
allotted a vety slow motion, close to rest, whence among the Hebrews it took its 
name from rest. Thus Aristotle read that the octahedron is assigned to air, when 
they perhaps meant Mercury, whose orb is included in an octahedron; nor is 
Mercury (truly the speediest of all) any less speedy than the air is held to be 
mobile. By the word ‘fire’ perhaps Mars was conveyed, of which indeed on 
other occasions the name is ‘pyrois’, from fire, and to it the tetrahedron was 
given, perhaps because its sphere is included in this figure. And under the cover 
of water, to which the icosahedron is attributed, the star of Venus (as the one 
whose course is contained in the icosahedron) could have been hidden, because 
liquids are subject to Venus, and she is said to have been born from the sea- 
foam, whence the word ‘Aphrodite’. Finally, the word ‘world’ could have 
signified the Earth; and a dodecahedron have been ascribed to the world, 
because there is contained in this figure the course of the Earth divided into 
twelve longitudinal parts, just as this figure in its whole periphery is contained 
by twelve planes. So, given this, in the Pythagorean mysteries the five figures 
were not distributed among the elements as Aristotle believed, but among the 
planets themselves. 65 

Here Kepler speculatively extends his earlier deciphering of De caelo II, 13, 
by conjecturing that the Pythagoreans had presented their esoteric doctrines to 
the uninitiated (including Aristotle) ‘sub aenigmate’, alluding to the planets by 
a metaleptic substitution of terms. Thus he is able to attribute to the 
Pythagoreans his entire ‘cosmographical mystery’. 


64 At the time he wrote Mysterium cosmographicum Kepler had probably not read 
Proclus’s Commentary (see G. fV., XIV, p. 63), though he would have been aware of Proclus’s 
remarks on the solids through Foix de Candale’s discussion of them and their cosmic 
significance in his edition of Euclid’s Elements (Paris, 1566, 1568) and, perhaps, through 
Ramus’s Scholae mathematicae (Basel, 1569). On the tradition of speculation about the 
cosmic significance of the regular solids see Sanders (1990). 
a G. IV., VI, pp. 17-18. 
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Ancient planetary models 

In his Tractatus, Ursus had attributed concentric planetary models to 
Eudoxus. 66 In Contra Ursum , Kepler sets out through a close reading of 
Metaphysica XII, 8 to discredit Ursus’s claim and at the same time to refute 
the concentric reconstruction of the hypotheses of Eudoxus and Calippus that 
Girolamo Fracastoro had offered (along with a translation of the relevant 
passages) in his Homocentrica, sive de stellis of 1538. 67 

Kepler’s lengthy and detailed analysis opens as follows: 

We shall see from Aristotle what can be gathered about Eudoxus’s opinion. 
And it seems especially worthwhile to assess this passage very carefully, since 
it has been either ignored or badly handled by interpreters. However, we are 
faced with a double difficulty in that Aristotle too, a man fairly skilled in 
mathematical matters, as is apparent in many passages, either misunderstood 
Eudoxus’s meaning, or expressed it somewhat obscurely; and the numbers [in 
the text] are clearly inconsistent with the words. So let us do what we can, let us 
use ‘conjecturae’ to lift the wrappings (‘involucra’) of words, and by correction 
of errors in the numbers bring the words into agreement with them. 

Here Kepler speaks of ‘lifting the “involucra” of words’; and, as we have just 
observed, in his remarks on De caelo III, in Harmonice mundi, he was to speak 
of the ‘involucrum’ of words the Pythagoreans had used to conceal their 
cosmographic mystery ‘sub aenigmate’. 

This terminology of unwrapping and uncovering had a long history in the 
context of detection of hidden significance. One classical precedent is in 
Cicero’s De oratore, where Cotta complains of the breakneck speed of 
Crassus’s address on the training of orators, concluding: ‘even so, just now 
during this discourse of Crassus, I discovered the wealth and magnificence of 
his talent as through some wrappings and coverings (“involucra ac 
integumenta”).’ 69 Another is in a work well known to Kepler, Macrobius’s In 
Somnium Scipionis. There nature herself is said to object to being unveiled, to 
hide her truth from the senses under the covering (‘tegumen’) and clothing 
(‘operimentum’) of things, and to want her arcana to be concealed in fables. 70 


66 Ursus, Tractatus, Ciir. This, like much else in Ursus’s account, is partly derived 
from Pierre de la Ramee’s history of astronomical hypotheses in Prooemium mathematicum 
(Paris, 1567), pp. 212-16. 

67 Fracastoro, Homocentrica, fols 61r-63v. Despite the fact that Kepler had cited 
Simplicius’s commentary on De caelo in his Mysterium cosmographicum (G. W., 1, p. 31), he 
shows no sign of awareness here or in later works of its detailed and conclusively concentric 
interpretation of Metaphysica, XII, 8. 

68 G. W., XX, 1, p. 35. 

69 De oratore, I, 161. Note that here ‘involucrum ac integumentum’ is a hendiadys, 
that is, a conjunction of near but not exact equivalents. 

In Somnium Scipionis , K ii, 17. 
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Images of unveiling, uncovering and unwrapping of hidden truth through 
allegorical interpretation become widespread in the later medieval and early 
modern periods. 71 For example, Natale Conti (‘Comes’) declared in his 
immensely popular Mythologiae, sive explicationes fabularum of 1561: ‘All 
precepts of the first men, pertaining both to the knowledge of natural things 
and to the bases of right behaviour, were hidden by the ancients under fabulous 
coverings (‘integumenta’).’ 72 Amongst those precepts were all the 
fundamental principles of natural philosophy and cosmology, including the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the music of the heavenly spheres. Conti concluded: 
‘Those who were afterwards called philosophers learnt the beginning of 
philosophy from those same fables ... in my opinion, philosophy was nothing 
but the sense of those fables explicated from the skins and “involucra” of the 
fables.’ 74 

So let us consider the philological strategies Kepler uses to lift the 
coverings from Aristotle’s words, so as to reveal the hypotheses of Eudoxus 
and Calippus. 

Just as in his reconstruction of the Pythagorean doctrines, here too Kepler 
looks for hidden coherence. His basic assumption is that the models of 
Eudoxus and Calippus were adequate both to the celestial phenomena as they 
would have understood them and to their philosophical presuppositions. Thus, 
for example, he uses the criterion of adequacy to the phenomena to good effect 
in the following passage: 

And though it does not follow from Aristotle’s words, reason persuades us that 
Eudoxus was not unaware that the third [motion] too, of latitude, is common to 
the Moon and the five planets. For even if he did not employ more care in 
observation than sufficed for detection of the retrogradations, he could not have 
failed to notice several times a year the conjunctions of the planets, in which 
one is either further North, or further South than the other, and thus differs from 
the other in latitude and is not carried precisely through the middle of the 
signs . 75 

When faced with the baffling assignment of a circle of latitude to the Sun in 
Aristotle’s account of Eudoxus’s model, Kepler first moots and eliminates on 
grounds of inadequacy to the phenomena a series of conjectures, including the 
possibility that Eudoxus had known of the variation in the obliquity of the 


71 On allegorical interpretations of the Scriptures (frowned on by most Lutherans) 
see, e.g., De Lubac (1959-66). On allegorical interpretation of fables see Dronke (1974); 
Pepin (1963); Pantin (1995), ch. xiv. 

72 Conti (Comes), facs. of edn of Venice, 1567 (New York, 1976), fol. 289r. On this 
aspect of Conti’s mythography see Lemmi (1937), Introduction. 

Ibid., fol. 289r-v; 302r. 

Ibid., fol. 290r. 

G. W. XX, 1, p. 38. 
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ecliptic (supposedly) detected by Tycho Brahe; he then appeals to a 
philosophical motivation: 

But finally it occurred to me that Eudoxus’s intention was not so much 
astronomical as philosophical. For, indeed, the astronomer Eudoxus is 
accounted by Laertius as one of the philosophers, and, moreover, one of the 
Pythagoreans. So Eudoxus’s plan was as follows. Since the Sun and the Moon 
appear to be very different from the others, both in their brightness and in their 
motions, he wanted to establish equality in all respects between the two 
luminaries, and to attribute latitude to the Sun on the pattern of the Moon, but 
undetectable by the senses, or rather, undetectably variable. 76 

Philosophical considerations are again invoked when, in his rebuttal of 
Fracastoro, Kepler argues as follows that it was Aristotle, not Calippus, who 
postulated ‘restoring’ spheres not needed to account for the celestial 
phenomena: 

But 1 shall yet again disagree with him on certain points, of which the first is 
that, without due consideration, he attributes to Calippus as well these matters 
which Aristotle appends here, which are philosophical rather than astronomical. 
Thus Eudoxus and Calippus posited as many orbs in each of the individual 
planetary spheres as the kinds of motion that were observed in the star. 
Aristotle the philosopher employed a philosophical axiom, namely, that the 
motion of an outer sphere is communicated to the inner spheres, and this is 
through a certain impulse, so that inferior bodies are set in motion by each and 
every one of the motions by which each superior body is set in motion, unless 
they are restored by some special and innate principle of motion. 77 

In addition, Kepler offers a series of more strictly textual ‘conjecturae’. Thus, 
at one point he suggests (wrongly, in fact) that Fracastoro must have silently 
emended the text: 

But let us continue with Aristotle’s account. ‘So since there are eight moving 
spheres for one lot, twenty-four for the other’ (in other versions ‘twenty-five’ is 
found). The eight are those of Saturn and Jupiter, four each. The number of the 
rest comes to twenty-five, if one grants, in accordance with Fracastoro’s view, 
that the Sun and Moon have five. So I fear that this emendation of twenty-four 
to twenty-five is Fracastoro’s. 78 

And he speculates, ingeniously if somewhat desperately, that Aristotle’s 
account may rest on a misperception of one of Eudoxus’ diagrams: 


76 

77 


Ibid., p. 36. 
Ibid., pp. 41-2. 
Ibid., p. 42. 
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Nevertheless, 1 would not deny the possibility that in the case of the Sun, when 
Eudoxus portrayed the solstitial colure (in which he showed that the Sun has its 
maximum declination), Aristotle took that colure to be a mobile sphere. 79 

Further, he conjectures: 

In this predicament I cannot but think that one of the following happened: 
either when Aristotle looked at the drawing of Eudoxus, who projected a line 
from the Earth through the centres of the epicycles, he thought it to be the axis 
of the sphere or epicycle, and likewise the points at which the line cut the 
epicycle to be [its] poles; or, indeed, given that for optical reasons such an 
episphere cannot be portrayed in the correct position, projected onto the plane 
of the ecliptic perpendicular to the [line of] sight, unless the poles and centre 
and, moreover, the entire axis are superimposed at a single point, Aristotle 
himself confused the centre and the poles when he saw the line from the Earth 
to the centre of the epicycle produced to the ecliptic. 80 

Finally, to explain an anomaly in Aristotle’s elaboration of Calippus’ models, 
Kepler insinuates that Aristotle himself may have been led astray by 
numerological superstition: 

These remarkable numbers, if they really are genuine, reveal 1 know not what 
kind of portent. For 8, the number of carrying spheres of Saturn and Jupiter, is 2 
cubed. ... and, finally, 49, the sum of them all, when the additions of Calippus 
in the case of the Sun and Moon have been subtracted, is the square of 7. But 
there is no evident reason, not even a hint, why Aristotle thought this addition 
superfluous in the case of the Sun and Moon, but not likewise in the case of the 
others, provided that Aristotle is taken simply to have sought the number [of the 
spheres]. But for the fact that Aristotle so often poured scorn on the 
Pythagorean numbers, I would believe that he sought the square of 7 
deliberately on contrived grounds, perhaps because he was persuaded by some 
mystery of religion that it was the number of the gods. 81 

In sum, guided by his assumptions of hidden coherence and availing himself of 
plausible conjectures about the ‘circumstantiae’ of composition, Kepler is able 
to reveal behind Aristotle’s words detailed planetary hypotheses that answer 
precisely to the knowledge of the celestial phenomena and the philosophical 
prepossessions that could with historical plausibility be attributed to Eudoxus 
and Calippus. 

Philosophy and philology reconciled 

Writing to his former teacher Michael Maestlin in February 1601, Kepler 
complained: 


79 Ibid., p. 36. 

80 Ibid., p. 40. 
Ibid., p. 43. 
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I write against Ursus and nothing else. In it I deal with nothing except what 
pertains to science. [He here reassures Maestlin that he is not dirtying his hands 
in the personal scurrilities between Tycho and Ursus.] The principal concern is 
with antiquity and with the explication of the opinions of the ancients. So the 
treatise is to be hardly mathematical, but rather philological. 82 

That the historical part of Kepler’s Contra Ursum is philological in the strictest 
sense is confirmed by his extensive use of technical terminology. Thus, as 
already noted, ‘conjectura’ and ‘involucrum’ figure in philological 
connotations; further examples include his remarks on the ‘restitutio’ and 
‘correctio’ of ‘defectus’ in the texts, and on his ‘explicatio’ of obscure ‘loci’. 83 

In his excavations of ancient astronomy from these difficult passages in 
Aristotle, Kepler brilliantly succeeds in reconciling the apparently conflicting 
demands of the two types of interpretation picked out by Grafton, philological 
and philosophical. Indeed, he recruits philology to the service of philosophy; 
for it is through accurate translation combined with historically informed 
‘conjecturae’ about the concealments, distortions and misperceptions that gave 
rise to Aristotle’s words (that is, precisely, through philology) that Kepler 
achieves his philosophical goal, the revelation of ‘prisca astronomia’ hidden 
beneath the ‘involucra verborum’. 

Kepler’s exegeses of De caelo are by no means without parallels and 
precedents. One obvious precursor in Kepler’s writings is his reluctant attempt, 
at the repeated behest of his patron Herwart von Hohenburg, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Bavaria, to determine the date, veracity and significance of a 
portentous configuration of the heavens described in Lucan’s De bello civili. M 
And within Kepler’s Contra Ursum there is a more substantial parallel in his 
valiant attempt on Tycho’s behalf to establish a noble ancient pedigree for geo- 
heliocentric cosmology by tracing a textual chain of derivation, emendation 
and obfuscation back from Martianus Capella, via Pliny and Vitruvius, to Plato 
- a task of dizzying hermeneutic complexity in the course of which Kepler 
seeks to vindicate his deciphering of the cosmological fable of the Timaeus 
through an exegesis of Macrobius’s Platonic deciphering of Scipio Africanus’s 
riddling cosmological dream in Cicero’s De republican And, last but not 
least, in the interpretative notes to his own Copernican fable, Somnium, we 
find a host of delightful and capricious displays of philological virtuosity. 86 


“ G. W., XIV, p. 165. 

83 * • 

On humanist philological terminology see Rizzo (1973). On philological, 
antiquarian and natural historical 6 conjectura ’ see De Renzi (forthcoming). 

84 For a detailed account of Kepler’s astrological glosses on Lucan, see Grafton 
(1991), pp. 178-203. It should be noted that in these earlier exercises in interpretation Kepler 
does not employ technical philological terminology. 

85 G. W. 9 XX, 1, pp. 56—61; this account is analysed in detail by Eastwood (1982). 

86 For fine imaginative readings of Kepler’s narrative and interpretative strategies in 
the Somnium , see Reiss (1982), chs 1 and 4; Hallyn, (1990), ch. 11. 
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The combination of philology with philosophy in the quest for pristine 
doctrine has, of course, many parallels in writings on ‘prisca theologia’ and 
‘prisca philosophia’ - a fine example well known to Kepler being Francesco 
Patrizi’s Nova de universis philosophia of 1591, in which the roots of a new 
cosmology are traced back to the Zoroastrians. 87 And there are further obvious 
models for this kind of piecing together of a system from obscure and 
unreliable textual traces in the works of chronologists of the ancient world - J. 
J. Scaliger’s De emendatione temporum of 1583 is an instance with which 
Kepler was familiar. 88 However, apart from Fracastoro’s Homocentrica, there 
is, as far as we know, no substantial attempt earlier than Kepler’s at a detailed 
reconstruction of the Eudoxean and Calippean hypotheses. Moreover, Kepler’s 
whole conception of the history of ancient and modern astronomy as a 
succession of world systems ever more adequate to the true form of the cosmos 
is virtually without precedent. 89 

Kepler’s Contra Ursum was composed under pressure from the irascible 
and domineering Tycho Brahe. Yet it would, we think, be a mistake to dismiss 
Kepler’s recoveries of ancient astronomy from Aristotle as merely philological 
exercises undertaken under duress, peripheral to his primary ventures in 
mathematics, cosmology and metaphysics. For Kepler’s reconstructions of the 
systems of Eudoxus and Calippus are crucial for his vision of the history of 
astronomy as a progressive mapping of the structure of the universe. And this 
optimistic conception of the history of the discipline is important not merely 
for his defence of Tycho against Ursus’s sceptical onslaught, but for the 
justification of his own conception of the astronomer as an ‘artifex’ who re¬ 
enacts the work of the Divine Architect. 90 Moreover, Kepler’s uncovering of 
heliocentrism as the ‘prisca astronomia’ of the Pythagoreans legitimates his 
own Copernican cosmology as a renewal of astronomy, a recreation of the 
original revelation of the Divine plan of the world. 

Fernand Hallyn has written of the anagogical movement of Kepler’s 
cosmological discourse, from the creation as manifest to us to ‘the Creator’s 
poetics’. 91 Kepler’s philological engagements with Aristotle are surely of a 
piece with his anagogical discourse on the creation. In both cases the passage 


87 See, e.g., Walker (1972), chs 1-3; Santinello (1993), pp. 1-65. On Patrizi’s quest 
for the prisca philosophia , see ibid., pp. 23-5; Vasoli (1989), and the recent Bleuel (1993). In 
the first chapter of his Apologia Kepler attacks Patrizi’s account of planetary motions: G. W., 
XX, 1, pp. 29-30. 

88 Kepler refers to Scaliger’s chronology in a letter of 1597 ( G. W., XIII, p. 156) and 
often subsequently. 

89 See Jardine (1988), ch. 8. 

90 On the true philosophical astronomer as ‘artifex’ see especially Contra Ursum, 
cap. 3 ( G. W., XX, 1, p. 52). On the modes of human access to the cosmological plan of the 
Divine architect see Harmonice mundi, especially chapter 1 of book 4 (C. W., VI, pp. 211-25). 

91 Hallyn (1990), p. 20. 
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is through ‘conjecturae’, from evident signs and traces, ‘vestigia’, to hidden 
originals - to the most ancient cosmology, to the Divine archetypes. In 
philology, as in philosophical astronomy, the process is one of deciphering - 
for the Pythagoreans encoded their doctrines by metaphorical substitution of 
terms, and God encoded His essence and will in the harmonious dispositions 
and motions of bodies. 92 Only through such deciphering can the misleading 
appearances be overcome - to reveal the ancient cosmology as it was for its 
authors, not as Aristotle misunderstood it; to reveal the cosmos as it is from the 
standpoint of God’s representative, the Sun, not as it appears to us from the 
Earth. In philology, as in philosophical astronomy there is a re-enactment - of 
the way in which the most ancient astronomy entered into Aristotle’s text 
which at once conceals and reveals it, of the way in which God produced the 
world, at once concealing and revealing his nature. These are playful origins - 
the Pythagorean encoding of esoteric doctrine was playful, even capricious, 
and God played as He created. Accordingly, as Kepler himself on occasion 
reflects, it is through playful conjectures that the original mysteries are to be 
sought out. 93 Finally, and for Kepler most fundamentally, the goal of the two 
enterprises is the same - God. By unveiling the Divine archetypes, whether 
indirectly through philosophical philology or directly through philosophical 
astronomy, we participate in the Divine mind. 


On Kepler’s reading of signs of the Divine will see Simon (1979), chs 1 and 4; 
Reiss (1982), chs 1 and 4; Hallyn (1990), chs 7 and 8. 

93 A striking defence of playful cosmological conjecture as imitation of God’s 
creative play is in Tertius interveniens of 1610 (G. W. y IV, p. 245), a passage brilliantly treated 
by Walker (1978). Cf. also Kepler’s letter to Hewart von Hohenburg of Sept. 1599, in which 
he defends his conjectures on cosmic harmony on the grounds that since man is made in the 
image of God, 'in matters serving for the embellishment of the world, the same may seem 
right to man as to God’ (G. W., XIV, p. 73). 

We thank Serafina Cuomo, Marina Frasca-Spada, Sachiko Kusukavva, Brian Vickers, 
lan Maclean, Anthony Grafton and Christine Salazar for encouragement and learned advice. 



Chapter 12 


Aristotelianism more geometrico: 

Honore Fabri 

Paul Richard Blum 

When reading a philosopher who is supposed to have been an Aristotelian we 
have the choice between two different approaches: (1) we may look for the 
framework into which the author tends to fit, or (2) we may find the 
peculiarities that make him outstanding among the Peripatetic philosophers of 
his time. In some previous studies on scholasticism in the sixteenth through the 
nineteenth centuries, I mostly tried to establish the framework itself which 
helps to identify an Aristotelian author. For Catholic schools, the cursus 
philosophicus of the Jesuits was this framework, and Honore Fabri too taught 
the standard course at a Jesuit college in Lyons twice between 1640 and 1646. 1 
The aim of this paper is to show how Fabri distanced himself from the 
institutional framework by transforming his personal Aristotelianism into a 
claim for rational method. 

Born on 8 April 1608 near Lyon in France, Honore Fabri was trained in 
Jesuit colleges - among them the Roman College, where he studied for one year. 
After his studies he first taught in Arles, and then became a master of studies 
( praefectus ) in Aix-en-Provence. In 1647 he had to leave France, probably 
because his order was not pleased with his way of teaching philosophy. He 
was then appointed as Poenitentiarius (literally: confessor) at St. Peter’s in 
Rome, a position which at that time implied juridical and political pow'er. There 
he got more involved in the general debates amongst European intellectuals 
which included the exchange of letters with Mersenne and Leibniz, and he w r as 
also possibly involved in the proscription of Descartes’s writings. 3 Lack of 
diplomacy in a book of Fabri’s in defence of Jesuit moral theology forced his 
superiors to remove him from this position in 1680. 4 He died in Rome in 1688. 


On Fabri’s life and works see Lukens (1979) and Caruso (1987). 

2 Bail let (1691), ii, p. 300. For scholastic teaching at sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Catholic universities 1 refer to my studies in the bibliography. 

3 Baillet (1691), ii, p. 529. 

4 Huiter (1910), cols 613-15. 
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A key to Aristotelianism 

Fabri was kind enough to provide a key to how to read his philosophical works 
as one variant of Aristotelianism in the seventeenth century: complaints 
received by his superiors had forced him to present three apologetic letters to 
his fellow Jesuit, Ignatius Gaston Pardies.'' Pardies, who died shortly after the 
letters had been written in 1673, was a well-known scholar of natural 
philosophy and mathematics himself and he too had problems with 
censorship. 3 * * 6 (Incidentally, however, from the preface added by the printer, we 
can gather that this kind of controversy was fashionable and promising for a 
publisher.) In the three letters to Pardies, Fabri had to defend himself on three 
fronts: Cartesianism, corpuscularianism and deviation from the standard 
teaching of the Jesuits. Fie thus demarcated the extent of his adaptation of 
Aristotle. 

Since the third letter offers an insight into Jesuit Aristotelianism, we will 
start there. We will see how the author pretends to comply with the 
requirements of the school by shifting the emphasis of teaching from ‘positive 
doctrine’ to method. This allowed Fabri to incorporate elements of corpuscular 
physics in his philosophical teaching without falling into Democritean atheism 
- this was the argument of the second letter. The first letter endeavoured to 
point out his distance from Descartes in the light of the similarity of their 
method, especially in using geometry and its evidence and certitude as the 
model for philosophy. Fabri tried to convince the reader that Aristotelianism 
had to be pursued more geometrico . 7 

Jesuit philosophy appears in the third letter with reference to an official 
document: the General Congregations of the Jesuits repeatedly discussed 
complaints that many teachers of philosophy and theology did not follow the 
rules set out in the Ratio atque institutio studiorum of 1599. 8 The authors of 
this regulation of studies believed in the power of authority to structure a 
curriculum. Authority was not only helpful and handy for prescribing the 
contents of some studies; authority - or authorized truth - was the principle of 
any curriculum, and a curriculum was only possible for a unified doctrine if it 
dealt with a doctrine at all, and not with method - as Descartes was striving for. 
This is evident because opinions, thoughts and facts may well be discovered in 
a variety of ways (and modern didactics tries to prepare students for these 


3 Fabri (1674). 

6 Costabel (1993), pp. 685-9. Note that Fabri was not honoured with even a 

paragraph in this extensive history' of philosophy. Leibniz had words of praise for Pardies in his 

letter to Fabri, see Leibniz (1926), pp. 286-7. 

7 Fabri (1674), p. 14: ‘iuxta methodum geometricam ... ad novae scientiae 
cumulum’: p. 15: ‘ad novam, eamque apodicticam et geometricam formam inducendam’. 

8 Monumenta ( 1965-92). 
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discoveries) but truth cannot be taught as a variety. What can be taught is what 
can be common to all students, and possibly to all professors: that was the 
whole idea of the Ratio studiorum. 

The complaints were that some teachers changed the sequence of topics, 
mixing theological and philosophical items because these were always 
interrelated, and that others touched on topics in their lessons which, while not 
offending against the Catholic belief, were nevertheless useless for both 
knowledge and the benefit of the Church. A general instruction on teaching, 
including lists of topics which ought to be excluded from university teaching, 
was issued after the Ninth Congregation of 1649/50 by the then General, 
Franciscus Piccolomini, a philosopher himself. 9 These sentences were 
compiled in such a way that they did not explain what was so dangerous about 
them, and they were certainly not the last in a long series of ‘forbidden 
teachings’ in intellectual history, one of the most famous being the 
condemnations of 1277 in Paris. It was always up to the reader to build up the 
context in which the statements acquired falsity, danger or any sense at all. 
Even though Piccolomini’s list did not even qualify the sentences as being 
erroneous, it considered these topics as hampering unity in teaching and the 
common spirit of the Jesuit policy: 

non quod doctrinam iis contentam qualificare ullo modo animus sit ... sed 
quia ... judicamus ad uniformitatem et soliditatem doctrinae ... et ad fructum 
optatum ... ut nostri Professores ab iis abstineant, quamvis ... neque omnes 
sint aequaliter nostris rationibus inopportunae. 10 

Fabri seems to have had no problems with the general setting of his teaching, 
and so he defended every single doctrine following Piccolomini’s list. First of 
all, he claimed to be in conformity with Aristotle depending on the appropriate 
reading of his words: ‘si nativum, naturalem, proprium, literalem, et vulgarem 
verborum sensum amplexus (sum)’. 11 Throughout his writings, Fabri continued 
to protest against the Arabic and scholastic interpretation of Aristotle’s 
teachings: evidently one of his polemic measures in order to prevent serious 
criticism against his own philosophy. Once the backing of Aristotle is secured, 
it would be difficult to question his philosophy - the Stagirite still being the 
authority for Jesuit teaching. Therefore, Fabri claimed to be a real supporter of 
Aristotle, basing his ‘own philosophical hypothesis’ exclusively on Aristotle’s 
principles according to the ‘original and literal meaning of his writings’. 12 


9 Piccolomineus (tl65I), ‘Ordinatio pro Studiis Superioribus\ in Ratio Studiorum 
(1890), p. 78. Some observations on forbidden teachings in Blum (1988a). 

10 Ratio studiorum (1890), p. 90. 

11 Fabri (1674), p. 160. 

12 Fabri (1674), p. 70: 'totus sum in commendando, laudando et praedicando 
Aristotelem ... iuxta nativum et proprium literae, textus, et verborum sensum/ Cf. Fabri’s 
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Furthermore, the literal reading of the ancient text was the best weapon against 
school discussions and disunity in the universities, w'hich was the concern of 
Piccolomini and his advisers. 13 He dares to claim that his philosophy, being in 
total accordance with his natural theology, merits the name of Christian 
Philosophy. 14 

From the historian’s point of view, Fabri and the superiors of the Jesuits 
were playing a game about the source of truth. Both of them supposed that 
truth in philosophy and science was within human reach. The Jesuits as an 
organization committed to the mission of Christian truth needed to present 
themselves as a homogeneous body since they believe that otherwise the truth 
would be questionable. Therefore the organization itself assumes to guarantee 
reliability. ‘Authority’, then, is a feature not of truth or of the contents of 
teaching, but rather of the teaching body itself (what we could call a scientific 
community). Of course, Fabri would not object to this by claiming his own 
insight as superior to the commandment of the congregation. He accepted the 
notion of authority linked to truth, but his sources of truth and authority are 
the authors of philosophical doctrine. Therefore, in opposing the generally 
accepted teachings, he does not appeal to the community but to Aristotle as the 
author and authority of true teaching. At the same time, Fabri blames individual 
philosophers and schools (the Arabic and medieval tradition) for distorting true 
philosophy, a move he could expect to be applauded for among his fellow 
Jesuits. Nevertheless his attitude separates him from the community, or at least 
gives him some free space for intellectual argument. His three apologetic letters 
thus reveal two different Aristotelianisms, the one of a school authority and the 
other, Fabri’s, of the intentionally interpreted authority. 

Space: a universal concept 

Now let us look at one example of a doctrine which ought not be discussed, 
according to the instructions of 1651. Thesis no. 24 reads as follows: 
‘Quantitas identificatur realiter cum ubi, quo substantia materialis constituitur 
in loco impenetrabiliter.’ 15 The quantity of a material body is identified with its 
containing place, and by that same place the impenetrability of a material 
substance (that is, the impossibility of having two bodies in one place) is given 
at the same time. Fabri’s answer is thus: 


letter to Leibniz, 14 November 1671, Leibniz (1926), no. 90, p. 187: ‘omnes effectusnaturales 
explicare conatus sum, ex simplicissimis principiis, ijsque peripateticis ad literam.’ 

Fabri (1674), p. 164. 

Fabri (1674), p. 166. 

Ratio studiorum (1890), p. 92; Fabri (1674), p. 132. 


13 

14 

15 
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In motu mutatur ubi, non vero quantitas, nec impenetrabilitas, nec extensio; 
quod vero pertinet ad quantitatem internam, ab ubi distingui, necesse est; ilia 
enim a substantia corporis realiter non distinguitur, prout in d. prop. 14. a 
qua tamen ubi distinguitur, per prop. 20. lib. 8. Metaph. (I). 16 

When moved, a body changes its place, but neither its quantity, nor its opacity 
nor its dimension is changed. Furthermore the (inner) dimensions of a material 
body are something different from the place containing it; actually the extension 
is nothing else than the substance of the body. For details he cross-refers to his 
Metaphysica demonstrativa , published in 1648, 17 in which he clearly states that 
a body is not essentially in any place (Aristotelian style), because changing 
places does not change any essence. 18 This is not the place to locate this 
interpretation in the history of the seventeenth-century concept of space, 19 but 
what is interesting here is Fabri’s strategy of argumentation. What seem to be 
obvious logical statements have two different philosophical dimensions which 
were well known at his time: some theological implications and some doubts 
about Fabri’s adherence to Aristotle. 

When explaining the different ways of ‘esse in loco’ (being placed 
somewhere), Fabri uses the scholastic distinction of a descriptive meaning and a 
defining meaning. He considers the Aristotelian locus as the circumscription of 
a natural body, while in non-corporeal substances the place is a problem of 
definition: in angels the location is somehow wide and indivisible, while in God 
the way of being ‘somewhere’ is the most immense possible space. Place 
conceived as circumscription seems to apply to bodies, while place as given by 
definition seems to be indifferent to both bodies and non-bodies. 20 Talking of 
divisibility of place, Fabri states that ‘corpus naturaliter loquendo, tot habet 
ubicationes, quot puncta Physica; et suam quodlibet punctum habet 
distinctam.’ 21 In terms of nature there are as many ‘somewheres’ as there are 
inner real points, so that every point has its own place. 


16 Fabri (1674), p. 132. 

17 Fabri (1648). The text is - as is told by its title - taken from Fabri’s Lyons 
lectures; the references in the three Epistolae confirm Fabri’s authorship. The publication by 
Petrus Mo(u)snerius was encouraged by Petrus Gassendi: cf. Boehm (1965). 

18 Fabri (1648): Metaphysica , lib. 8, prop. 4, p. 318: ‘quando lapis movetur, dicitur, 
mutat locum, et non mutat entitatem, igitur locus non est idem cum entitate ...’ 

19 Cf. Grant (1969); Garin (1933); Sander (1931). 

The contemporary fellow Jesuit Thomas Compton Carleton (1591-1666), in his 
Philosophia universa , gives a much more extended treatment, holding: 4 esse rem in loco 
circumscriptive solum dicere ita esse in loco, ut non sit tota in toto, et tota in qualibet eius 
parte, in quo distinguitur ab existentia definitiva’: Compton Carleton (1664), Phys. Disp. 35, 
sect. 4, n. 2, p. 349). 

21 Fabri (1648): Metaphysica , lib. 8, prop. 18, p. 340. 
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Excursus on natural theology 

It can never be over-emphasized that this kind of argument is neither naive nor 
the result of the art of writing under any persecution by the Church. All 
scientists of the seventeenth century made use of theological instances. Because 
all theories of physics had an inevitable condition, namely the reality of a free 
divine Creator who was able to do away with all categories of reality, all natural 
laws, or, to put it positively, a Creator who was capable of installing them, 22 it 
was quite natural for any Jesuit to incorporate this factor in his argument, and 
this was not forced by the religious authorities as a teaching institution. God as 
a free Creator was the touchstone of any theory of nature as well as the 
crowning stone of its vault that completed it metaphysically. 

Rudjer Josip Boscovic (Rogerius Josephus Boscovich), for example, 
mentioned God, but in the last paragraphs of his Theoria philosophiae naturalis 
of 1758-63, after having explicated his corpuscularian theory. He then asked 
the mechanistic question: who invented the complex geometrical laws of nature? 
By asking for the author of nature, the science of which was physical science, 
Boscovic closed the inquiry and endowed it with a theoretically realist 
guaranty. The ‘author’ must have invented the w'orld out of his free decision, 
for only in that case is it conceivable as a rational subject for human 
knowledge. 23 

Boscovic stressed this freedom against the optimism of Leibniz that resulted 
in binding God to determinism by compelling Him to perfection. The Croat 
Jesuit, in his turn, compelled God to human rationality. The proof of God’s 
existence through contingency (everything might have been different from what 
it is, only God is free to determine what is real) gives the finishing touch to the 
physics, metaphysically, theologically and also according to faith. While 
following the aims He freely sets, the Creator is always bound to using the 
adequate means from which humanity profits in its turn. Therefore, and only 
for this reason, God becomes the subject of human reverence. 24 

The assistance of the Almighty was even requested in details of theories. 
God is present in such a way in Fabri’s treatise, the De homine of 1664. There 
he elaborated the concept of life as an essentially immanent act. Not every 


22 Baldini, (1992), p. 24. 

‘ 3 Boscovich (1974), 554, p. 261: ‘Sed in hac tanta eligentis, ac omnia providentis 
Supremi Conditoris sapientia, atque exequentis potentia ... illud adhuc magis cogitandum est 
nobis, quantum inde in nostros etiam usus promanarit, quos utique respexit ille, qui videt 
omnia ...’ 

24 Boscovich (1974), 557, p. 262: ‘Cum ea infinita libertate Divina componitur 
tamen illud, quod ad sapientiam pertinet, ut ad eos fines, quos sibi pro liberrimo suo arbitrio 
praefixit Deus, media semper apta debeat seligere, quae ad finem propositum frustrari non 
sinant. Porro haec media etiam in nostrum bonum selegit plurima, dum totam naturam 
conderet, quod quern a nobis exigat beneficiorum memorem, et gratum animum f 
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immanent movement, like the falling of a stone, was life, but only the ones 
immanent by essence. For a paradoxical demonstration, Fabri used sight as an 
example: if it were God alone who could evoke the capacity of seeing in the 
eye, the eye would and would not see at the same time - it would see a thing, 
but without an activity on its own part. Therefore, life was defined essentially 
by the inherent, ‘automatic' movement. God remained in the background, while 
ensuring (the exact term is concursus) life - for the potency of natural 
phenomena is explained by His power, without forcing Him into a pantheistic 
system. 25 

These examples - and there are lots of similar ones to be found - serve to 
demonstrate that in natural philosophy before the Enlightenment the theological 
argument was not an evasive, but rather a constitutive part of scientific 
explanation. Even such a resolute eclectic like Francesco Lana-Terzi, who 
followed Bacon, Fabri and other contemporaries in using a strictly empirical 
method, still justified the variety of results and corresponding theories with a 
theological concept of truth that admitted of ‘many various colours’. If the 
claim to absolute validity is taken seriously - that is, if the Absolute ranges 
higher than human scrutiny, could there be anything equal to a theological 
argument? 

The extremes of God and angels make clear that ‘being somewhere’ is a 
human concept that cannot be analysed properly if it is too closely linked to 
the natural empirical body and our way of perceiving it. Very roughly speaking, 
angels and God are instances of mental experiments that help distinguish 
scientific concepts. The Eucharist and the two ‘natures’ of Christ serve as 
touchstones of empirical theory. And Fabri is one of the best artisans of his 
kind. In the quoted passage he used the concept of location of two kinds of 
‘non-body’ (infinite and finite) as a background against which the dimensions of 
a body became related to its internal structure: the Aristotelian concept of 
space changed under the conditions of non-bodies. Taking this theoretical 
possibility into account, location was now as limited and divided as that which 
was located. Arguments of natural theology thus generate natural science. 

All this had been said by Fabri in defence of his orthodoxy - of course he 
did not teach what was forbidden, but he could not help talking about a much 
debated problem. Obviously it has to be questioned whether this was still 
Aristotelian, as Fabri claimed. It certainly was not, and consequently we must 
look at how he treated his source and in doing so, we shall find Fabri’s defence 
against corpuscularianism. 

25 Fabri (1677), De homine, lib. 2, propos. 45, n. 13. 

26 Lanis (1684), Auctor lectori, col. [3]: 'Equidem veritas unica est; sed 
quemadmodum unica statua, a diversis vel etiam ab eodem Pictore coloribus exprimitur, rnodo 
sub una, modo sub alia forma ..., eadem prorsus ratione Philosophi unicam Veritatem diversis 
sententiarum coloribus delineatam vario modo menti contemplandam proponunt ...’ 
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Hypothesis - founded or fictitious? 

First of all, locus is a metaphysical concept, and this is a rather exceptional 
statement peculiar to Fabri. ‘Being in a place’ is one of the universal concepts 
(ratio universalis ) which, as we have already seen, transcends the difference of 
body and spirit. 27 Fabri starts with four definitions. 

1. Ubicatio est ratio existendi in loco. (This implies that ‘locatio’ is a ratio 
formalis of whatever that is somewhere.) 

2. Locus Aristotelicus est superficies prima, immobilis, corporis ambientis. 

3. Praesentia est relatio, qua unum alteri dicitur praesens. 

4. Distantia est relatio, qua unum ab alio distare dicitur. 28 

Starting with these definitions, it is evident that Aristotle’s ‘container place’ is 
opposed by concepts and relationships that jeopardize the whole idea, but 
Fabri’s presentation of the problem is far from polemical because in his 
procedure there is room even for the traditional concept. In a number of pages 
he justifies and analyses the advantages of the old concept of locus. 29 

Thus, he not only lays the grounds of natural theology by considering the 
Eucharist, Creation and spiritual beings in his philosophy of space - that is 
what all scholastics of his time did - he first of all interpreted the problem of 
space as a metaphysical problem by transforming it into a problem of analysing 
a universal concept. Under the pretext of interpreting Aristotle closely and 
coherently, Fabri stressed the ontology of space {ratio formalis, relatio). The 
answer to the question of space was consequently provided by the meanings of 
the universals. As will be shown, metaphysics for Fabri was nothing other than 
the analysis of universal concepts. 

According to Fabri, there was one common denominator in Descartes, 
Gassendi, Galileo, Leibniz and many others, that is, they followed Epicurus in 
making up their own theories in the natural sciences: ‘iuxta Epicuri principia, 
nova Flypotheses excogitarunt.’ 30 The matter theory of Epicurean atomism and 
the tendency to feign explanations for physical data were interrelated for Fabri. 
Leibniz hastened to defend himself against being alien to Aristotle as soon as he 
learned about these accusations. In his letter to Fabri, written by the end of 
1676 with some regretted delay, Leibniz assures Fabri that both agree on the 
fundamental role of metaphysics for all sciences (a peripatetic statement, of 
course, if taken at face value), and rejects ‘fictitious hypotheses’ ‘which are 
avoided in material things by demonstrations; this is done when the probable is 

27 Fabri (1648): Melaphysica, lib. 8, p. 313. 

" 8 Fabri (1648): Melaphysica, lib. 8, pp. 313-14. 

29 Fabri (1648): Melaphysica, lib. 8, pp. 317f. 

J ° Fabri (1674), p. 114 - said about Leibniz: ‘quamquam Cartesium imitatus’. 
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separated from the certain, and when the reasons of unknown phenomena are 
found starting from well-know'n phenomena in a way that it is least necessary 
to feign reasons.’ 31 Leibniz, too, was afraid of being excluded from conversing 
with Aristotle. The methodical question to be raised was this: what shall we do 
with all the discarded ‘probables’ - will they all disappear or will they return in 
any irrational form? And indeed the further experimental science developed 
through the seventeenth century, the greater grew its distance to any integral 
philosophy; eighteenth-century physico-theology was one of the last strains to 
integrate empirical research into a universal system. 

But for the present discourse the letter of Leibniz to Fabri shows that 
holding a certain theory of nature needed to be labelled as Aristotelian in order 
to avoid suspicion of belongingto any unacceptable philosophical sect. Since 
their adherence to Epicurean corpuscularianism was evident, they had to swear 
by the ever-authoritative Aristotle and attribute corpuscularianism to sense- 
experience and reason. 

Therefore, when defending himself against the suspicion of being a 
Democritean on the one hand, Fabri had to reject corpuscular theories one by 
one: the theories of vacuum, time, elements, etc. On the other hand, he had to 
declare the philosophical meaning of his own ‘hypotheses’, given that he 
himself admittedly introduced the minima physica of elements with particular 
shapes, namely the spherical for earth, the cylindrical for fire, the cubic for 

"5 

water and air. 

What, then, was the difference between Descartes and Gassendi? Well, 'my 
assumption is based on causes and reasons,’ 33 Fabri declared. And the fact that 
in his writings we read plenty of theories which have no source in Aristotle, 
should in no way be considered suspicious since - amazingly ( mirabiliter ) - 
they all agree with Aristotelian principles and are scientifically proved from 
these Aristotelian principles alone. 34 Fabri even admits some eclecticism 35 - 


31 Leibniz (1926), pp. 287 and 297: ‘in re materiali demonstrationibus, quod fit dum 
probabilia a certis sejunguntur, et ex compertis phaenomenis inveniuntur aliorum 
phaenomenorum rationes incompertae, ut fmgere causas minime opus esse videtur.’ On Leibniz 
and Fabri, see Caruso (1987), pp. 117-25. 

32 Fabri (1674), pp. 65f. On Fabri’s theory of minima in comparison with Galileo’s 
theory of motion see Drake (1974), where it is held that Fabri is influenced by Albert of 
Saxony and still defends a medieval approach of ‘physical causes’ instead of experimental 
science. On Fabri’s contribution to a mathematical theory of the indivisible and motion see 
Fellmann (1959). On experimental interests see Heilbron (1971). 

33 Fabri (1674), pp. 65f.: 4 sed causam et rationem adduco huiusmodi figurarum.’ 

34 Fabri 0674), p. 72: ‘multa, quae apud Aristotelem nullus inveniat; ita est, fateor 
altruo: immo quamplurima, ea tamen cum principiis Aristotelis mirabiliter consentiunt, et ex 
eis facile demonstrantur.’ 

35 Cf. Fabri (1669), Auctor Lectori, p. a4v: ‘liberas esse hominum cogitationes, 
libera iudicia.’ 
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and his supposed adherence to that strain saved him a place in the history of 
philosophy, as Constance Blackwell has pointed out. 36 So he dares to say: 

me liberum esse profiteor; et veritatem ubique diligo; sive illam in Aristotele, 
sive in Epicuro explorem; et nullo ... factionis studio ducor. 37 

But only in the eternal light of Aristotle himself: 

totus sum in commendando, laudando et praedicando Aristotelem ..., namque 
Hypothesim Philosophical!! universam illius principio, quasi fundamento 
inaedificavi ... iuxta nativum et proprium literae, textus, et verborum sensum 

38 


The problem here is: does Aristotle really back Fabri’s theories, or rather: how 
was Fabri dealing with his master? Looking at his effort of distancing himself 
from Descartes - as he did in his first letter to Pardies - we perceive that 
Cartesianism was an even greater challenge to the Jesuit, so that we may call his 
kind of Aristotelianism one of Cartesian imprint. 39 

Everyone knows that Descartes criticized the scholastic forma 
substantial ^ 40 because to him it did not explain what it was supposed to 
explain, namely reality. This was one reason why he invented his sceptical 
method as presented in his Meditationes 41 Descartes objected to substantial 
forms because they seemed to fill the material world with ‘souls’, a concept 
which was ‘downright nonsense’ to any strict Aristotelian 42 and which 
probably stemmed from a Neoplatonic interpretation of form as derived from 
the world soul (one should compare Descartes’s arguments with Marsilio 
Ficino or Giordano Bruno). Fabri marks his disagreement with Descartes by- 
presenting his own interpretation: he admits but one ‘substantial form’, that of 


36 Blackwell (1995). This is true for Johann Christoph Sturm, who thought all good 
philosophers should be eclectic, which in this case means oriented towards experiment and 
experience (p. 55). On the other hand, being classified as ‘scholastic’ (justly or not) by Jacob 
Brucker, set an end to Fabri’s renown as a philosopher (pp. 64-5). 1 am indebted to Constance 
Blackwell for having suggested the present study. 

37 Fabri (1674), p. 71. 

38 Fabri (1674), p. 70. 

39 On Fabri’s Cartesianism see: Sortais (1929), pp. 299-304. 

40 Gilson (1979), pp. 126-8; the quotations given there from the commentaries of the 
Conimbricenses, Toletus, and from Suarez mark clearly the difference to Fabri. 

41 Descartes (1939), p. 3 (cf. Gilson’s comment.). Gilson (1951), pp. 162 sq. For the 
standard meaning of substantial form here the definition as given by the afore-mentioned 
Compton Carleton (1664) (with explicit contradiction to part iv of Descartes’ Principia ): Disp. 
phys. XI, sect. 1, n. IX, p. 239: ‘definitur forma ab Aristotele saepius, quod sit, quod quid est 
rei, seu ratio rei, nempe quae ultimo constituit et distinguit communiter rent ab omni alio 
composito, ut forma artificialis seu figura in artefactis. Quae definitio clarius explicatur his 
verbis, forma est ultimus actus in informatione materiae, faciens per se unum cum ilia, et prima 
radix potentiarum activarum in composito.’ This is an unrestricted realist definition. 

42 Grene (1991), p. 30. Cf. Garber (1992), pp. 301-3. 
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man, to be precise, his rational soul. But he restores it to its Aristotelian 
meaning by reinterpreting all other forms which are material forms: ‘eo prorsus 
modo, quo eas Philosophus admittit, secundum quern forma dat esse rei.’ 
Accordingly there is a difference, for instance, between the material wood and 
the ratio of wood which generates all properties of it: 43 

ita et forma substantialis est merus respectus, ratio, species, actus, logos, 
resultans ex tali compositione elementorum, aliorumque misciblium. 44 

Once again Fabri saves Aristotle by giving up Peripatetic principles. In order to 
defend the existence of substantial forms he degrades them ontologically to a 
kind of‘viewpoint’ and a consequence of composition. The latter interpretation 
would be close to the Epicurean composition of material forms. As for the 
former, one is induced to take Fabri’s interpretation as a very modern, post- 
Kantian one, where concepts like nature and substance are held to be concepts 
of mere reflection, tools of interpretation of the world, or Reflexionsbegriffe. 

Given the importance of being Aristotelian and defending his concepts with 
rational arguments, the many points of disagreement with Descartes always 
look like a competition in the same race. A further example is the concept of 
God. Since we have already come across Fabri’s idea of space which includes 
the unlimited space of spiritual beings, we can understand why he disapproves 
of Descartes’s distinction of res extensa and res cogitans as the primary 
disjunction in being. Bodies cannot, therefore, be defined by extension. 45 So far 
the competition, but the Jesuit explicitly welcomes the definition of God as 
developed by Descartes in his Meditationes (3-4): 

Quod Dei conceptus, seu definitio existentiam necessario importet, ac 
proinde Deum existere, per se notum sit, saltern quoad me. 46 

The demonstration of the existence of God by the very concept of God, the so- 
called ontological demonstration of God’s existence, is a fundamental 
assumption both in Fabri’s Summula Theologica (1669) and in his ‘Treatise on 
Faith’ of 1657. God as Being which exists essentially, whose existence is 
included in the very concept because any dependence from another being is 
excluded only if essence includes existence - this is the point of departure for 

43 Fabri (1674), p. 53. Cf. Fabri (1677), De homine , lib. 2, propos. XVI, pp. 249 sq: 
‘forma inquam, id est ratio, qua sensus afficitur ... id est ratio qua res tabs est; est autem forma 
sine materia ; non ... incorporea, ... sed cuius accessio nullam materiae, seu corporis 
accessionem dicit.’ 

44 Fabri (1674), p. 54; cf. Fabri (1648): Metaphysica, lib. 7, p. 261: ‘forma 
substantialis aiiquando est principium simul et causa compositi, aliquando principium ... 
utrum vero sit causa generationis nova forma, dubitari potest.’ 

45 Fabri (1674), p. 15. On Cartesian ism and scholasticism see: Bohatec (1912), on 
Fabri pp. 67, I28f. 

46 Fabri (1674), p. 20. 
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him. 47 But in addition, Fabri is proud of his invention of a new demonstration 
of God’s existence, the ‘geometrical demonstration’ as he delighted in calling it: 

quod ego existam, mihi evidens est; dum enim aliquod principium 
Geometricum cum mente complector, mihi evidens est, illud a me cognosci; 
igitur, quod idem est, me cognoscere: igitur est existere; igitur est mihi 
evidens, quod existam nunc, idque contingenter; quia nec semper, nec ubique 
existo; igitur possum non existere; igitur contingenter existo; igitur, quod 
idem est, ab alio; igitur mihi evidens est, esse illud aliud, a quo existo; voco 
Deum. 48 

Fabri’s indebtedness to Descartes is evident. Here he is combining the famous 
cogito ergo sum with the traditional ‘cosmological demonstration’. Evidence 
and certitude were common factors in Fabri’s theory of nature, and he applied 
these criteria to reasoning itself so that in this case the existence of the 
foundation of being was inferred from the evidence of existence of the one who 
is reasoning. So we may call the Jesuit a Cartesian in the broad sense of the 
word, because he was using self-evidence as an instance of philosophical 
argument; he does not hesitate to involve the very concepts of Aristotelian 
philosophy into the process of cognition. 

In his letters to Pardies, Fabri stated that ‘thinking belongs to the intellect, 
not to sensation’, but 

the soul could not grasp anything if this was not conceived by the inner 
sense, which conceives it not properly by thinking but rather by sensation 
(of course not by the so-called proper species but by an alien one). This 
sensation directs the intellect sufficiently to think what the sense feels, and 
to develop it by reasoning. In this way, I think of the concept of being, of 
substance (be it penetrable or not), of living, of intelligent beings, and I even 
grasp what is sensation and understanding: for while thinking, something 
that I think as myself thinking, and what thinking is, I also know that I am 
living, knowing, willing and feeling. 49 


47 Fabri (1657), p. 8: ‘Datum primum. Deus est.’ This book is an example that 
philosophy and religious apologetics are still intertwined in seventeenth-century philosophers. 

4 Fabri (1657): Una Jldes, pp. 9f.; cf. Fabri (1669): Summula theologica, tract. 1, 
cap. 1, p. 10 sqq. Already present in his Philosophia, Fabri (1646), p. 97 (the Metaphysica 
demonstrativa is the continuation to this textbook). 

49 Fabri (1674), p. 93 sq: ‘fateor ipsum cognoscere solius intellectus esse, non 
sensus: in hoc tamen unionis statu, anima nihil prorsus cognoscendo attingit, nisi hoc ipsum 
sensus internus, non cognoscendo quidem proprie, sed tantum sentiendo attingat: quamquam 
non in specie, ut vocant propria, sed aliena: quae tamen sensatio satis superque 
intellectual determinat, ad iilud cognoscendum, quod sensus sentit, et deinde ratiocinio quasi 
evolvendum: sic cognosco rationem entis, substantiae penetrabilis, vel impenetrabilis, 
viventis, inteliigentis, ipsum sentire et intelligere in se ipso attingo; dum enim cognosco 
aliquid, cognosco me cognoscere, et quid sit cognoscere: cognosco etiam me vivere, me scire, 
me velle, me sentire.’ 
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In his famous treatise De homine 50 published after the apologetic letters to 
Pardies in 1677, Fabri declares man’s capacity to find evidence as a formal 
requirement (hypothesis) which has to precede all debates on human rational 
soul. And self-evidence in thought follows right after that. 51 Hence human 
reasoning is explained in terms of drawing conclusions or consequences from 
what is previously known: 

igitur quisquis cognoscit antecedens, cognoscit, vel attingit confuse 
consequens; quo sane confuse cognito, mens ea virtute pollet, qua idem 
distincte cognoscere queat, deducto scilicet consequente. 52 

The process of thinking and knowing is now described as the analysis of 
complex terms, and the scientific understanding of whatever is bound to a kind 
of analytical theory. This of course applies also to the so-called ontological 
demonstration of God’s existence in the Cartesian fashion, this being an extreme 
case of analysis of a concept. In this case at least it transcends from mere 
nominal implications to reality (and this has always been the weakness of this 
‘demonstration’). In his early lectures on philosophy, all logic started with: 
‘artificium consequentiae, i.e. Consequentia est habitudo unius ad aliud vi cuius, 
unum infertur ex alio’. 53 So when asking whether or in which sense, Fabri was 
rightfully claiming to be an Aristotelian, we may conclude that he was following 
the one branch of Aristotelianism which directed the attention from the 
analytical method to the geometrical method as used and successfully promoted 
by Euclidean geometry. 54 For the time being it may be clear enough to refer to 
the ‘Introduction’ to Euclid’s Elements by the Jesuit Christophorus Clavius 
(1589), where he praised geometry for having earned the name of science first 
of all, because it ‘proceeds always from certain principles known beforehand to 
what is to be shown’ and in doing so it generates ‘real knowledge'. 55 

As to the political point of view, I remind the reader that the Instructions of 
1651 were issued with the intention to avoid useless discussions in Jesuit 
schools. Of course sectarianism was one of the phenomena in European culture 
which the Jesuits hated most. Clavius recommended mathematical method 


30 Fabri (1677): De plantis and de homine', The two treatises were the completion of 
his Physica , Fabri (1669-71); this information emerges from the ‘Synopsis tractatuum 
physicae’ in vol 1. The De homine is famous because in lib. 1, prop. 2, p. 204, Fabri claims 
to have taught the circular movement of blood since 1638, before having read William 
Harvey’s publication of 1628; cf. Fabri (1674), p. 103. 

5 Fabri (1677), p. 505, hyp. 1. and 2. 

52 Fabri (1677), p. 509. 

53 Fabri (1646), p. 140. 

54 Schilling (1969 ) on Method among Jesuits, but not mentioning Fabri: pp. 39, 


49-51, 75. 

55 Euclid (1603), p. 9: ‘Procedunt enim semper ex praecognitis quibusdam principijs 
ad conclusiones demonstrandas’; p. 15: ‘ita ut vere scientiam in auditoris animo gignant.’ 
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precisely for that reason, too. 56 Fabri even suspected that scepticism arose 
from the scholastic method of disputation: ‘litigiosus ille disserendi 
methodus’. 57 That is why he proclaims a Metaphysica demonstratives, he even 
planned a kind of analytical ethics in which first ‘moral terms are to be defined 
and some basic assumptions declared, such as “no one can like and dislike the 
same thing at the same time,” and so on .’ 58 Most of his writings were 
structured in that geometrical way, starting from definitions, axioms and 
proceeding to propositions and corollaries. 

As we had seen in his treatment of locus Aristotelicus, Fabri always took the 
teaching of Aristotle as a starting point. In his psychology of reasoning, he 
taught that in any cognition the human mind knows the logical consequences of 
what it knows; analysing that which is vaguely known through logical inference, 
one achieves more distinct knowledge. 39 Obviously, Fabri analysed Aristotelian 
concepts like vaguely known terms, supposing that they had become more and 
more complex during the history of commenting on them, including the 
scholastics of his century. Clavius’s remarks trace the division line not between 
one school and another (philosophical sect) but, rather between school¬ 
teaching, that is, corporate philosophical identity, and reason. Fabri’s insistence 
on Aristotle as the true authority, therefore, is not the option in favour of one 
school leader, nor an attempt to integrate himself into a scientific community, 
but rather an emblem for his striving for rational, geometrical method in 
philosophy. Aristotle thus became a cipher for method. That is why Fabri 
persistently refers to the literal wording of Aristotle, which gives him a kind of 
humanist touch. 

From this point of view it would not make any more sense to judge if Fabri 
was an Aristotelian, or a Democritean eclectic, or even a Cartesian. But if we 
had to do so we would face the fact that he was a good friend to all sides. But 
even if we would like to rely on his insistence on the master himself, we would 
be puzzled, because he said sincerely: ‘If someone reads Aristotle in a different 
way than I do, he may enjoy his understanding, but why shouldn’t I enjoy my 
way?’ 60 


30 Euclid (1603), p. 15. 

57 Fabri (1646), p. 46. 

58 Fabri (1646), p. 112. 

59 Fabri (1677), p. 509: ‘Explicatur modus humani ratiocinii. ... quisquis cognoscit 
antecendens, cognoscit, vel attingit confuse consequens, quo sane confuse cognito, mens ea 
virtute pollet, qua idem distincte cognoscere queat, deducto scilicet consequente.’ 

60 Fabri (1674), p. 57: ‘Sed inquiunt [scholastici], Aristotelem in alio sensu 
intelligimus; bene est; gaudeant suo sensu; cur meo aeque gaudere mihi non licet?’ 
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In the past, the history of mathematical and experimental physics during the 
‘Scientific Revolution’ has been studied in terms of a change in content and in 
methods. As for change in content, it has been described as the abandonment of 
previous themes, principles and (usually Aristotelian) theses. A field of 
doctrine (modern physics) is supposed to have replaced that of 
Aristotelian/scholastic ‘physics’, solving its ‘significant’ questions and 
dropping the others. Therefore, as far as the ‘significant’ questions are 
concerned, there would be a point-by-point correspondence between the two 
fields. The common claim that the different results were the effect of different 
methods also appears to assume that different methods were used for 
investigating the ‘same’ questions. However, more recent studies have 
established that the difference between the two types of physics is not mainly 
one in content (that is, in the description of individual points), but one in 
structure. The range of the two areas is not the same - according to some, there 
is hardly any overlap - and the change in methods was a consequence as well as 
the origin of the structural change. 1 

In this context, ‘structure’ designates the internal mechanics of a discipline, 
its didactic organization and the form of written representation. Descriptions of 
the differences between Aristotelianism and modern science have considered 
almost exclusively the first aspect, but if the expository forms of late 
Aristotelian ‘physics’ were derived partly from its epistemic structure, they 
would also have influenced it. Therefore an examination of the expository forms 
highlights some radical differences between Aristotelian science and the modem 
meaning of the term ‘physics’; these are documented by thousands of 
commentaries, textbooks and (printed or manuscript) treatises of the sixteenth 

A 

and seventeenth centuries. These differences are often neglected as being 


Cf., e.g., E. A. Burtt, A. Koyre, and T. S. Kuhn. 

2 The output for 1500-1650 is listed in Lohr (1988a), but even that impressive 
work has its gaps, and fails to consider the post-1650 phase, when the crisis of Aristotelian 
physica came to a head. For other MSS by teachers of philosophy at the Collegio Romano 
until 1630, and from 1693 to 1745, see Baldini (1992), notes to Appendix II, and (1993), 
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obvious, or explained by the general character of Aristotelianism. However, 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Aristotelianism was not the same as that of 
the Middle Ages: its lay forms were partly different from the scholastic ones, 
and the latter differed again in individual religious orders. 

This essay is about the general influence the ‘form’ had on the ‘content’, and 
it mentions scientific theses or results only as examples. 3 It focuses on a 
homogeneous sub-tradition, namely Jesuit Aristotelianism in Italy up to about 
1700. 4 Obviously the general characteristics of Jesuit physica were scholastic, 
and many of its contents, common to the entire Aristotelian tradition, are so 
well known that a description seems superfluous. Nevertheless, our purpose is 
not to study little-known aspects, but to look at essential ones in a way that is 
partly new. The designation of an idea, a term or a doctrine as ‘Jesuit’ does not 
imply that it has its origin in the order, but only that it was part of the order’s 
teaching. 

'Physics ’ in the Jesuit intellectual context 

The Society of Jesus became an order of teachers before being one of writers; 
therefore many ways of explanation and terminological usages employed by its 
authors were derived from the usages of religious schools or universities. This is 
particularly true for the cursus philosophicus (between the literature course, or 
humanities and rhetoric, as it was called, and that of theology), which included 
three years of logic, physica and metaphysics. 5 The subjects taught in the 


notes to Appendix II. The present study is based on published works as well as on 
philosophical and scientific MSS by Italian Jesuits of the seventeenth century, collected in a 
list which the author has been preparing for years. It contains about 180 ‘physical’ writings by 
known authors (about half of them recorded by Lohr) and almost as many anonymous ones. 

Bibliographies and biographies are omitted in most cases. In the past, Jesuit 
thought in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Italy has been considered almost exclusively in 
relation to the Galilean school. The influence of Descartes only becomes noticeable after 1670, 
and caused mainly polemical reactions on questions of metaphysics and cosmology. Therefore 
(like the influence of Bacon, Gassendi or Malebranche) it will not be given any specific 
consideration here. 

4 Between 1650 and 1700, Jesuit natural philosophy (which had until then been 
essentially static) remained formally Aristotelian, but became eclectic to varying degrees. So it 
remained until the abolition of the order in 1773, with some changes in content mainly due to 
the influx of Newtonian physics (from about 1720). The most original author during the 
eighteenth century, Boscovich, published his main works just a little before the abolition of the 
order, was followed by few others, and was unable to make extensive changes in the didactic 
arrangement of the discipline. 

5 The documents of the Society termed physici the students in their second year, 
even though two other disciplines were studied in that year, namely mathematics and ethics. 
(The latter sometimes shifted to the third year.) See the definitive text of the Ratio atque 
institutio studiorum Societatis lesu (1599) in Lukacs (1986). References to studies of 
programmatic and doctrinal aspects of the course are superfluous here. While the three subjects 
mentioned above were taught by the same teacher in consecutive years, mathematics had a 
separate teacher. Ethics was taught permanently only in the larger colleges, where it usually 
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second and third years were named after the works which constituted the core 
of the programme: Aristotle’s Physic a and Metaphysica. As we shall see, the 
fact that the name of a subject was derived from the title of a work, and not 
inversely, is of great significance. 6 

a. Form and role of the subject 


In sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Italy, the term physica was used almost 
exclusively in the schools run by religious orders. In the universities the subject 
was called philosophia, and there was no specific cursus philosophicus, because 
its subjects were part of the arts course. 7 Those who refer to physica (or 
philosophia) as ‘natural philosophy’, in order to distinguish it from modern 
physics, are using a name that is practically alien to the vocabulary of Italian 
schools of the time (but used in textbooks in order to distinguish the discipline, 
the study of concrete entities, from metaphysics and mathematics, the study of 
abstract entities). 8 Following scholastic usage, the course of physica in Jesuit 
schools consisted in the reading of, and commentary on, an ordered succession 
of works by Aristotle: Physica , De caelo, De generatione et corruptione, 
Meteorologica and De anima 9 The programme was not a succession of set 
topics independent of any theoretical model; depending on the contents of an 
author’s works, it identified the thematic area of the discipline with the extent 
and structure found in that author. 10 Thus Aristotelian/scholastic theses and 
concepts had both a theoretical and a meta-theoretical function: they supplied 
methods and solutions, but also criteria of meaning and scientificity. In a strict 
sense, the works from which they were derived were the discipline. 11 


had its own professor. Thus it is not included in most of the Italian Jesuit courses of 
philosophy, printed or in MSS (mathematics never is). 

6 The name of the second-year subject will be written in its Latin form or in inverted 
commas throughout, because it is useful to consider it the symbol for an unknown entity rather 
than the name of something that is known. 

7 Metaphysics will be considered below. The arts course included literary subjects, 
whereas, as mentioned above, in Jesuit schools the literature course preceded the philosophy 
course. 

The most widely known Jesuit commentary on Aristotle’s Physica , that of 
Coimbra (Conimbricenses 1592), alternates philosophia naturalis and physiologia. 

9 See the Ratio atque institutio studiorum in Lukacs (1986), p. 398. Strictly 
speaking, the programme was looser and less linear, because it included an introduction, De 
scientia (which assembled doctrines from the Analytica posteriora , Physica and De anima), 
and put the second book of De generatione after the Meteorologica. However, for our purpose 
the succession as indicated is adequate. 

10 For reasons of time or doctrine, the Ratio studiorum suggested the omission or 
summarizing of some parts: books I, VI, VII and VIII of the Physica , books II to IV of the De 
caelo , the Meteorologica and book I of the De anima. 

11 The addition of Platonic philosophy to the teaching programme, which occurred 
fora short period in three Italian universities at the end of the sixteenth century, entailed the 
establishment of an appropriate chair (Schmitt [1981a], ch. IV; Muccillo [1992]). 
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In Italian universities, philosophia was an introduction to medicine, as was 
the arts course in general. However, following the example of other religious 
orders, Loyola had excluded medicine from the Society’s schools. Thus the 
Jesuit philosophy course was an introduction to theology only, excluding 
Aristotle’s biologicalworks (also the Parva naturalia, which were studied in 
the universities). The lecturers provided literal explanations of the texts, from 
time to time introducing a quaestio, one of the problem points identified from 
the exegesis of Aristotelian texts, each with an old tradition. The quaestiones 
were the true course programme, while the literal explanations were only the 
link between them. 12 Given that the contents of the various works by Aristole 
are often not closely interconnected, the sequence followed a textual, not a 
logical, order. This led to a considerable difference between a scholastic course 
of ‘physics’ and a modern one: a quaestio was not analysed using laws and 
results obtained discussing other preceding questions, but introducing 
hypotheses or rules which were often unrelated to these. If one considers 
furthermore that the object of the quaestiones was only rarely ‘natural 
phenomena’ in the modem sense, the result is epistemological heterogeneity. 13 
In modern science the perceived realities (‘phenomena’ or ‘things’) are an 
observational, but not a logical, prius: the observation of a chemical reaction 
triggers the search for an explanation, which is given in terms of a theoretical 
model from which the observational data follow. This makes the functional 


relations between phenomena (the Taws’) more important than any of the 
phenomena themselves. In Aristotelianism, on the other hand, the properties of 
substances were the products not of forces, but of self-explanatory entities. 


‘Whiteness’, ‘heat’, ‘hardness’, ‘acidity’ or Tightness’ were entities (qualities) 


producing the presence or absence of phenomenal properties, but their 


dynamics could not be described (not to say explained). In that sense, a 


perception datum was both an observational and a logical prius.' 4 


12 First the lecturer would explain a passage of Aristotle, then he would deal with the 
related questions (seethe 1586 Ratio studiorunv. Lukacs [1986], p. 99). The extant courses 
include the introduction to the various parts and the questions, but rarely the commentary on 
the text (which was often not dictated). A study of the development of the questions on natural 
philosophy, from Scholasticism to the seventeenth century is much needed; works such as that 
of E. Grant on the structure of the quaestiones on the De caelo provide some of the premises. 

13 Other than non-scientific questions (in the modern sense), physica also included 
questions construed on the basis of the classification of phenomena profoundly different from 
those now current. The question ‘An in puncto reflexionis detur quies’ asked - among other 
things - whether a body thrown upwards presented a discontinuity of movement before 
descending. This makes it a source for late Aristotelian mechanics. Nevertheless, reflexio 
designated every phenomenon in which a movement presents a variation at an angle of up to 
180 degrees (as in the case of a beam of light reflectedby a mirror, or of an echo). Therefore 
Aristotelian physici treated as a single problem a compound of kinematical, optical and 
acoustic events. 

14 Other, more frequently considered, differences (the absence of mathematical and 
experimental methods, and the confusion between description and definition, or between 
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The historical role played by this organization of the ‘physical’ discourse 
can hardly be exaggerated. It established relations between perception data and 
explanatory hypotheses that were radically different from those of post- 
Galilean science. Furthermore, it identified the contents of the discipline as a 
partly open body of themes. Having a historical and habitual, rather than a 
deductive and systematic, origin, the series of quaestiones did not exhaust the 
topics present in the Aristotelian text, and it could be modified or extended. 
Nevertheless, Jesuit writings of physica show that this happened only to a 
limited extent: the questions discussed by each author present only occasional 
deviations from a standard series of contents (which are often constant by name 
and order). It is useful to consider the reasons behind this situation. Almost all 
Jesuit texts were written for a teaching practice regulated by standards; its 
structure was rigidly fixed rather than free. Furthermore, a Jesuit was part of an 
organism which demanded doctrinal conformity from its members. Finally, 
faithfulness to ways of treating the subject reaching back to the Middle Ages 
seemed much less an obstacle to originality than a guarantee of conceptual 
solidity. All this limited the number of new topics, even though the Aristotelian 
texts omitted aspects of nature already known at the time of the Stagirite, and - 
obviously - others observed since. When the Jesuit authors introduced some of 
those into their treatment of the subject, they always sought to show that they 
fitted into pigeon-holes within the order of the discipline derived from the 
works of Aristotle by Scholasticism. Given that this order was not conceived as 
a convention or as the Stagirite’s personal choice, but as the representation of 
an ontological and cosmological reality, the impossibility of finding such a 
pigeon-hole would have been considered a serious obstacle to the attribution of 
scientific status to a new topic or problem. 15 

We can now define the relationship between the two main literary forms in 
which the philosophical - and therefore also ‘physical’ - output of the Society 
was presented, that is, commentaries and textbooks (or treatises). 16 The 


linguistic and physical level) were perhaps less decisive; the heterogeneity between Jesuit 
physica and modern physics did not disappear when these differences diminished. 

15 The sequence of works was considered a passage from corporeal substances in 
general {Physica), through simple eternal ones ( De caelo ), simple non-eternal ones {De 
generatione et corruptione) and mixed inanimate ones {Meteorologica) to mixed animated 
substances {De anima). It was also seen as the progressive passage from the outside of the 
spheric universe to its inside. Thus the sequence of texts became an ontological and 
cosmological scheme. B. Cesi’s Mineralogia devotes two chapters to demonstrating that the 
subject of the work is scientific because it is included in the Aristotelian Meteorologica (Cesi 
[1636], pp. 15-29). Cabeo explains why this discipline can include phenomena as diverse as 
comets, lightning, tides and earthquakes (Cabeo [1646], pp. 1-33). 

1 Textbooks and treatises differed in volume, but both derived from didactic use. A 
textbook contained what could be expounded in a course, while a treatise was intended for 
specialists. (There is an analogous difference between geometry textbooks and commentaries on 
Euclid, such as that by Clavius.) Jesuit writings on philosophy do not comprise some of the 
genres listed by C. B. Schmitt in his classification of Aristotelian literature (Schmitt [1983a], 
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commentary was not just exegetical, as it always combined the questions with 
the explanations on the text. 17 One could think therefore that it preceded the 
textbook chronologically, but the latter, too, derived from teaching activities 
(especially from the custom of lecturers to dictate general introductions and 
resumes, focusing on the questions). So one could define commentaries as 
treatises with exegetical sections, and treatises as commentaries without these 
sections. 18 However, even if one distinguishes them from each other, there 
remains the fact that the oldest Jesuit manuscripts of philosophy are 
textbooks. 19 Even the published works show no chronological sequence: the 
first commentary on the Physica, by F. Toledo, was published in 1573, and the 
first treatise, De communibus omnium rerum naturalium principiis by B. 
Pereira, in 1576. 20 It has been claimed that in late-Renaissance Aristotelianism 
the relation between commentary and treatise was evolutive in the following 
sense: during the seventeenth century the treatises modified the order of 
arguments and the direct reference to the Aristotelian text, they became less 
exegetical and more analytical and factual, and they reduced the use of 
traditional techniques of disputation. 21 Nevertheless, Jesuit natural philosophy 
was a peculiar variety of late-Renaissance Aristotelianism, and what is true for 
the latter may not be so for the former. The question whether Jesuit natural 
philosophy was involved in these changes needs to be examined carefully, not 
by reference to ideas or writings by any member of the order, but only to a 
clearly defined category of specialists and to one type of writings. In particular, 
composition and content of the writings of Jesuit ‘physicists’ and 
mathematicians must not be analysed indiscriminately. 22 


Appendix A), and include some which he omits. One of the latter were the theses , lists of 
propositions (usually printed on one sheet) that a candidate for the licence in philosophy had to 
defend in public. As they are always dated, they are a sensitive indicator of the doctrinal 
situation. A development of these lists were books containing proofs for the propositions as 
well; they were ususally published by candidates of higher social standing. Even though they 
were composed with the professor’s help (and often entirely by him), these texts are different 
from the manuals. Among the most interesting examples are: Pallavicino (1625), Rocca 
(1627), Roberti (1632) and Cocastelli (1685). 

17 Examples for this are the two most widespread Jesuit commentaries on the Physica 
of the sixteenth century, Toledo (1573) and Conimbricenses (1592). 

j Q 

Because of the text-bound character of teaching there was never the same difference 
between them as there is today between a textbook of Aristotelian logic and a commentary on 
the Organon . They only differed in the degree to which this character was displayed. 

19 The Jesuits began their philosophical teaching between 1548 and 1553. There are 
at least seven extant philosophy courses dating to before 1570. See Lohr (1988a), s.v.: P. 
Fonseca, M. Georgius, H. Gregoriis, P. Barra and B. Pererius; Lohr (1994), pp. 262-3 
(Stiftsbibliothek Sankt Gallen, codd. 1103 and 1132). 

20 Toledo (1573); Pereira (1576). Sommervogel (Bibl. de la Compagnie de Jesus , 
IV, p. 499) cites a 1562 edition of Pereira’s work, which appears to be non-existent. 

21 See, e.g., Schmitt (1984a), p. 219. 

22 The two communities (whose members overlapped by little) had differing 
epistemologies. The former refuted theses hypothetically accepted by the latter, and the 
typology of their writings differed greatly. N. Cabeo’s commentary on the Meteorologica , a 
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If an analysis of the structure of physica as a discipline is based only on the 
former, the hypothesis that treatises are of a more evolutive character cannot be 
upheld. Their number increased greatly, compared to that of commentaries, in 
the seventeenth century, 24 when scientific and philosophical development was 
faster, but this does not mean that they were numerous because of that 
development. Their structure was no more markedly modern than that of the 
commentaries. A treatise followed the scheme of a philosophy course, 
discussing the usual questions in the usual order. Variations were limited, and 
(at least before 1650) they did not express a clear doctrinal development, but 
only individual or local emphases. 23 This becomes clear by comparing the 
structure of Toledo’s commentary on Aristotle’s Physica with treatises or 
textbooks of different years (for example, those by G. Ferrari or G. B. 
Giattino), or with the lectures by the future cardinal Sforza Pallavicino. 26 

Even a superficial analysis shows that the differences between the four 
schemes do not represent a progressive abandonment of the model for the 
discipline, but only minor deviations. The absence of the introductory De 
scientia in Pallavicino and Giattino is due to the fact that they have anticipated 
it at the end of the section on logic. Giattino put books III and V together and 
treated IV after V, because the analysis of movement in book III of the Physica 
mentions also the case of infinite movement, so that he treated the discussion of 
the infinite (book V) in advance. Ferrari did not deal directly with books V and 
VI, because he combined the discussion of the types of movement with that of 
movement in general (treatise III), and the discussion of the continuum with 
that of the infinite (also in treatise III). Finally, the exclusion of natural 
theology (book VIII) in Ferrari, Pallavicino and Giattino is due to the fact that 


‘physical’ work, can be compared to that of Coimbra College, while a comparison between the 
analyses of the structure of the heavens in a ‘physical’ treatise and those in a work of 
astronomy requires great caution. 

3 Perhaps it cannot be upheld, even if the analysis were made indiscriminately. The 
difference is not between philosophers’ commentaries and mathematicians’ treatises, but 
between the former’s commentaries and treatises and those by the latter. Among the 
mathematicians, the differences between Clavius’s commentary on Sacrobosco and a treatise 
such as Riccioli’s Astronomia reformala do not derive from typological differences but from a 
lapse of time which was decisive for the discipline. 

24 While both textbooks and treatises were generally written for teaching use, the 
commentaries were intended almost exclusively for experts, and remained up to date for a long 
time. This kept their number low. 

25 The 1586 Ratio (Lukacs [1986], p. 99) ruled that a question be discussed at the 
end of the respective Aristotelian passage. Given that an argument often occurs several times in 
Aristotle’s works, this left scope for choice. 

26 Toledo (1573); Ferrari (1631); Giattino (1653). Pallavicino’s Introductio in 
physicam Aristotelis {Collegio Romano, 1640-41) is in Rome, Bibl. Nazionale Centrale, MS 
San Bonaventura 25. B. Pereira’s treatise, of some importance among the first Jesuit works on 
physica, also follows the basic scheme, whilst presenting some peculiarities in its theses 
(Pereira[ 1576]). 
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they partly included it in the analysis of finality (book II), and partly deferred 
it to the theological course. 27 

Thus the treatise was an abbreviation of the commentary, mainly for 
teaching requirements. 28 Every development of content in Jesuit texts between 
1550 and 1700 can be found in both genres, and, until about 1660, the scientific 
quality of a work was unrelated to its belonging to one or the other. 29 Generally 
speaking, during the first century of its history the Jesuit ‘physical’ treatise 
was essentially not evolutive: a comparison between texts of 1570 and 1640 
does not show up any noticeable and lasting modifications. Some changes in 
content were due not to a spontaneous development of Aristotelianism, but to 
the influx of extraneous elements. Some, which were philosophically neutral, 
could be assimilated without problems, while others, which were non- 
Aristotelian or anti-Aristotelian, required conceptual modifications. 30 

From about 1660 the situation began to change, not so much because of a 
spontaneous development of the form of the treatise, as because of external 
pressure. The form was gradually replaced by two others. One was based on 
the new (experimental and mathematical) physics, and was adopted especially 
by authors with a mathematical background. 31 The other was derived from the 
ancient form, but adapted to historical development. In the first case there 
was a discontinuity rather than a transition, which resulted from the general 
crisis of natural philosophy: the first (experimental) part of F. M. Grimaldi’s 


27 * 

This choice was rather uncommon, because natural theology was still placed at the 
end of the physica in most Jesuit courses until 1773. 

28 The elimination of the exegetical part could have made the treatise more evolutive, 
by reducing the links of conformity with the Aristotelian text. However, this was prevented by 
the rigid structure of the quaestiones and by the order’s censorship. 

N. Cabeo’s Philosophia magnetica (Cabeo [1629]) is a treatise, but it mixes new 
and ancient material, like his commentary on the Meteorologica (Cabeo [1646]). Nowadays the 
latter is of greater interest than B. Cesi’s treatise on the Mineralogia (Cesi [1636]). 

30 See section 2. 

It can perhaps be divided into two types. What could be called the experimental 
form had its roots in natural philosophy. For a long time it did not modify the traditional one 
- although it opened up the observational basis - and justified itself by the fact that its topics 
fitted the Aristotelian scheme. It is worth noting that this began before Galileo; Leonardo 
Garzoni’s treatise on magnets, one of the first Jesuit works of this kind, was written around 
1580 (Baldini [1992], pp. 363-5). On the other hand, as we shall see, the order’s physico- 
mathesis , an extension of the traditional mathesis mixta or media , was essentially a product of 
the mathematicians. However, a sharp distinction should not be made, because with time - and 
in particular by Galileo’s example - originally ‘physical’ topics became physico-mathematical, 
and many experimental works were by authors who had trained as mathematicians. 

32 Many authors - and not only those who had trained in more isolated centres - 
preserved traditional forms until the beginning of the eighteenth century (Polizzi [1675-56], 
Cattaneo (1677), Castiglione (1690), Cinnamo (1702), Forti (1707) and some of the courses 
cited in Baldini [1993], pp. 128-30). Generally speaking, the second type of writing, 
connected with teaching, developed less because it was more directly regulated by teaching 
rules and by the order’s doctrinal decrees. 
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Physico-mathesis de lumine - one of many possible examples - does not 
display Aristotelian form. 33 

b. Physica and the other disciplines of the Jesuit course 

In order to characterize Jesuit physica structurally, one also needs to consider it 
in connection with the other theoretical disciplines in scholastic tradition, that 
is, mathematics, metaphysics and theology. 34 While the relation between 
physica and mathesis was as it had been since the Middle Ages, those with 
metaphysics and theology were sufficiently specific to distinguish the 
Society’s Aristotelianism from the ‘lay’ Aristotelianism of the universities. 35 

PHYSICA and MATHESIS. 26 One epistemological doctrine rather common in 
the Society, namely the doctrine that scientific (and in particular astronomical) 
theories are descriptive and predictive, but not explicative, has been examined 
several times. 37 It has been equated with a division between a ‘mathematical’ 
(hypothetical) and a ‘physical’ (realistic) conception of a theory’s role and 
nature. Among the Jesuits, some philosophers criticized the mathematicians for 
maintaining physically impossible astronomical hypotheses (that is, impossible 
for Aristotelian ‘physics’), and it has seemed therefore that the doctrine 
represented the relation between physica and mathesis in the order. However, 
astronomy was a ‘mathematical’ discipline; the debate on the logical status of 
its theories only concerned the connection between the parameters which were 
adopted in the geometrical analysis of apparent movements and some theses of 

33 Grimaldi (1665). For this work see section 3. 

34 Logic also exerted an influence on physica , mainly via the Suarezian inter-pretation 
of the categories, and partly via terminist semantic. 

j5 According to C. B. Schmitt, the distinction between the scholastic and the ‘lay’ 
component in late Aristoteliansim is didactic rather than doctrinal ([1983a], pp. 4-5). This is 
true for the universities, where scholastic methods were used for teaching theses of Arab or 
Alexandrist Aristotelianism. It is less so for the Aristotelianism of the orders, in which the 
scholastic elements were also doctrinal. This is implicit in Schmitt’s judgement that during 
the seventeenth century the former kind of Aristotelianism prevailed over the latter, and that 
this was a negative factor ([1984c], XV, p. 315). The hypothesis that lay Aristotelianism could 
develop spontaneously towards modem science is problematic. An investigation would at least 
need to distinguish between Aristotelian philosophers in the strict sense (for whom it is 
difficult to prove the hypothesis) and scientific researchers such as Santorio or Acquapendente, 
who combined an Aristotelian background with vast specialist knowledge, and whose approach 
was more factual. 

36 The medieval division between these two fields, based on a chapter of Aristotle’s 
Physica, influenced epistemology, teaching programmes, scientific activity, the form of 
writings in these disciplines and the history of the professions for centuries. There is, however, 
no complete study of it. For partial aspects in post-medieval times see Vasoli (1974), pp. 
405-75, and Westman (1980). The following brief analysis only has the purpose of supplying 
the premises for the rest of the essay. 

37 This thesis - which is sometimes (anachronistically) called ‘instrumentalist’ - has 
influenced the analysis of certain ideas of Bellarmino and Clavius (Duhem [1908], Jardine 
[1979], Carugo and Crombie [1983]). 
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Aristotelian ‘physics’. 38 Rather than clarifying the nature of the relationship 
between mathesis and physica , that debate presupposes a preliminary 
clarification. 

Traditionally, the two disciplines were distinct according to the terms of a 
prevailingly Thomist gnosiology, which recognised three sciences: physica, 
mathematics and metaphysics. 39 They were considered to represent the study 
not of different parts of reality (as with zoology and botany), but of different 
levels of it, the distinction between them being different from any modern ones. 
Metaphysics, the most abstract discipline, did not ‘explain’ the reality 
described by the theorem of Pythagoras, or uniformly accelerated motion, 
because the kind of abstraction involved was not the same type that makes 
molecular biology a more abstract (more general) science than entomology. 40 A 
metaphysical entity such as qualitas contained a perceptible property (such as 
colour) in the way that a genus contains a species. Therefore their connection 
was not causal but logical, so the properties of the latter could not be deduced 
from a definition of the former. 

The relationship between mathematics and physics was not interpreted as 
one between the study of forms and that of real objects, because both 
disciplines were considered as the study of ‘real’ entities or properties (and 
neither of definitions nor of mental contents). The distinction between them 
was not one based on what kind of property they studied, because as natural 
entities the quantitative properties, too, were ‘physical’. Finally, it was not a 
distinction between ‘matter’ and ‘form’, in the same sense as a circular red spot 
is a physical object by its colour and a mathematical one by its shape. It was 
rather a distinction by way of looking at it: any random entity was a physical 
object when considered for its nature or causes; 41 it was mathematical when 
considered merely in its metrical relations. 42 Thus the fact that the three 
Aristotelian sciences were concerned with increasingly abstract levels of reality 


38 • • ■ 

Take, for example, the relationship between the ‘physical’ necessity for strictly 
geocentric orbits and the postulation of eccentrics, epicycles, etc. The latter were defended by 
the patriarch of mathematicians, Clavius (1581), pp. 416-42. 

39 This division was dealt with in a section of the De scientia , at the end of the first 
year of the course, or in that part of the textbooks that introduced the discussion of Aristotle’s 
Physica , one of the order’s most important sources for its epistemology. For the medieval 
relationship between mathematics and ‘physics’, see, e.g., Alvarez Laso (1952), Murdoch 
(1969) or Gagne (1969). 

40 A modern discipline is more ‘abstract’ than another if it considers a more limited 
number of causal factors; Aristotelian abstraction, on the other hand, concerns a reduction of 
‘accidents’. 

41 The existence of mathematical points and lines in nature is a common topic in 
Jesuit physical treatments of the indivisibles and the continuum (usually in relation to book 
VI of the Physica). 

42 Quantitative relations in a modern treatise of physics are ‘physical’ because they 
are based on measures. At the time, though, they were held to be ‘mathematical’ because they 
were alien by definition to the interpretation of the nature of an entity or an event. 
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did not imply homogeneity of their objects. The perceptible properties of 
bodies, on which the abstraction was based, were classified by the ten 
Aristotelian categories, which were held to be fundamentally heterogeneous. 
Mathematics, the study of quantity, could not deal with the quality or nature 
of ‘substances’. 43 Finally, it was believed that mathematics, being limited to 
one kind of properties of bodies, made it possible to justify the divisibility of a 
spherical object into two hemispheres, but not to distinguish the bodies in 
which the division was physically possible from those in which it was not. 

Since the Middle Ages this distinction (fundamental because it was 
ontological) between physics and mathematics had had to justify something 
which appeared to falsify it, namely the disciplines of Greek origin (statics and 
hydrostatics, astronomy and optics) which used mathematics for describing and 
foreseeing physical phenomena. From the fourteenth century onwards they had 
been part of the mathematics curricula at the universities, and this had led to 
tensions between the two fields (e.g., between the cosmology of the De caelo, 
which was part of the philosophy course, and the spherical astronomy taught 
by the mathematicians). The model of compatibility adopted for these 
disciplines - collectively referred to as mathesis media (or mixta ) - granted 
them only a descriptive role, reserving the explicative one for natural 
philosophy. 44 Until the ‘Scientific Revolution’ the Society of Jesus remained 
entirely faithful to this model, which was often expounded in the section De 
scientia of philosophical treatises. The mathematicians, too, always followed it 
in their teaching. Their mechanica was only Archimedean statics, that is, theory 
of centres of gravity and theory of simple engines; 45 their optics was only 
geometrical (leaving physical optics to the philosophers), and their astronomy 
abstracted - in principle, at least - from ‘astrophysical’ objects. 46 It is 
important - but often neglected - to note that these demarcations do not 
coincide with other, modern, ones. The division between perspectiva and 
philosophy of light, or that between spherical astronomy and ‘physics of the 


43 The colour and hardness of a body were qualitates, its weight and extension were 
quantitates , its vicinity to another a relatio , etc. Usually texts on physica did not explicitly 
classify natural phenomena in these terms, treating them in the same order as Aristotle did, but 
the analysis of every quaestio implied them. One could say that the sequence of the texts was a 
horizontal (expositive) structure, while the interpretive concepts were a vertical (classificatory) 
one. The most systematic formulation of the latter was made by Suarez, who thus had an 
influence on ‘physics’, even though he published only metaphysical and theological writings. 

44 For some aspects of this process see Gagne (1969) and Murdoch (1969). 

45 All these were only descriptive, as they did not involve dynamic hypotheses 
(which were discussed by the philosophers in the questions on the Physica ). 

46 One of the philosophers of the Collegio Romano , Paolo Valla, expressed the 
canonical point of view: ‘Even though astronomy ... deals with the heavens and the stars, 
being a mathematical science, it nevertheless does not treat of their substance (that, in fact, 
belongs to physics ...), but of the dimensions and motions of the heavens. All other things that 
the astronomers teach about the heavens and the stars ... are physical subjects’ (Valla [1622], 
11, p. 630). 
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heavens’, appear to correspond to those between geometrical and physical 
optics and between spherical astronomy and astrophysics. However, the 
correspondence is only partial, 47 given that the division between the contents 
of disciplines implied an ontologically justified diversity of methods and 
languages. 

This was possibly the most fundamental reason for the Jesuits’ ambivalent 
attitude towards the ‘Scientific Revolution’. The mathematicians in the order 
were in full command of the technical means by which it was achieved, but this 
was not the case for the physici, who believed that the diversity of methods and 
language in the two disciplines was the consequence of a fundamental 
(ontological)difference between their objects. In fact, the mathematical science 
of nature in the post-Galilean sense {physico-mathesis ) neither was nor could be 
a simple extension of the mathesis mixta. By extending mathematical methods 
to natural facts, to which they had not previously been applied, and by 
substituting experimental methods for simple observation and for ‘physical’ 
tradition as origin of the basic values for calculation, it destroyed the foundation 
of the traditional distinction between mathesis and physica. It had been the 
assumption that nature and the internal dynamics of natural facts were 
essentially not quantitative and could not be interpreted with a dimensional 
vocabulary. This assumption was justified by logical and ontological means 
inherent in the order’s doctrine, considered essential for its raison d’etre, and 
defended with tenacity. Not only were the mathematicians obliged to respect 
the boundaries with the other specialist communities, but their metaphysical 
and theological training included doctrines that were refuted by the new science. 
They soon accepted the term physico-mathesis , 48 but for a long time they used 
it as a synonym for mathesis mixta , and thus avoided facing the epistemological 
- and general philosophical - consequences of a differentiation between the 
two. Nevertheless, the fact that physico-mathesis extended to traditionally 
‘physical’ areas implied that these areas that had been the realm of the 
philosophers were progressively taken over by the mathematicians. 49 Thus 
physica was able to adapt to new times only by ceasing, to a great extent, to be 

47 For example, the separation of mechanica from the philosophical study of motion 
was not a division between mechanics in the modern sense and gravitational theory. Physica 
also included kinematic and dynamic topics which are nowadays part of mechanics. 

48 Its first occurrence appears to be in Paul Guldin’s Dissertatio physico-mathematica 
de molu Terrae (Guldin [1622]). 

49 In mechanics, fora long time Jesuit mathematicians took an interest in statics, 
centres of gravity and simple engines, leaving the topic de motu to the philosophers. However, 
towards the mid-seventeenth century the example of Galileo drove them partially to integrate 
the two areas. (One of the first examples is Zucchi [1639].) This increasingly limited the 
activities of philosophers to the exegesis of Aristotelian texts on movement, and to its 
metaphysics. A comparison between the ‘physical’ parts of treatises written at the end of the 
century (Polizzi [1675-76], Cattaneo [1677], Castiglione [1690], Tolomei [1696] and others) 
and physico-mathematical works of the same period highlights profound differences. 
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what it had been, and by transferring ever larger parts of its topics to a clearly 
differentiated field of discipline. Perhaps it is only a matter of personal 
preference whether one describes this process as ‘evolution’ or as ‘extinction’. 

METAPHYSICS. Here, too, what is of interest is not the difference 
between doctrines prevailing in the Society and those of other orders or of lay 
Aristotelianism. 50 What interests us instead is the way in which the obligation 
to be faithful to certain metaphysical concepts influenced the ‘physical’ 
doctrines and the way they were taught. 

Among the Jesuits (as in the other orders) metaphysics was a subject of the 
philosophy course, while in Italian universities it belonged to the theology 
course. 51 This difference is relevant, because the position of metaphysics 
(which linked the study of natural and supernatural things, i.e. physica and 
theology) at the end of the philosophy course did not only have the goal of 
providing the students with conceptual and lexical tools for the following 
theology course. It also set the parameters of acceptability for the ‘physical’ 
doctrines, and ‘demonstrated’ principles already in use in the teaching of 
physica without a formal justification. 53 The result were criteria of content and 
method that each author had to accept, because they were the products of a 
preceding discipline (both in logical and ontological sequence). 54 

These metaphysical conditions structured physica more than other purely 
religious ones, although the latter had precluded from teaching Aristotelian 
theses such as the eternity of the world and the ‘naturality’ of the soul. 
However, the essential difference between physica and modern physics was one 
between a science defined as theory of the substance, and one defined as a 

50 In Italy the prevailing orientation within the order was a diluted Thomism 
(deduced from Iberian Jesuits such as Fonseca, Vazquez and, in particular, Suarez); Scotist and 
nominalist tendencies were obstructed by the leadership of the order. For a discussion and 
bibliography see Baldini (1997). 

1 See Baldini (1997). As mentioned above, in the universities a philosophy course 
existed only as part of the arts course. Some subjects of the theology course (such as 
metaphysics) were taught in the universities, but the course was based in the schools of the 
religious orders. This set Italy apart from other countries. 

52 This focal point cannot be discussed here. Given the metaphysical reality of 
relations, the properties of a body included its spatial relations and its being ‘larger than’ or 
‘whiter than’. The asserted metaphysical reality of forms excluded any mechanical reduction; 
the distinction between ‘essence’ and ‘accident’ suggested that a body could change its 
phenomenic appearance without changing its nature, and excluded any doctrine refuting this 
possibility (such as pure atomism). 

Physica made ample use of‘metaphysical axioms’ of scholastic origin (see the list 
in Ulloa [1711]), which were part implicit definitions (‘pars minor suo toto’, ‘effectussequitur 
causam’), part empirical generalizations perceived as ontological necessities. Presented as 
evidence or ‘deduced’ from others, they played an extremely important role in the choice of 
solutions and in preserving the traditional form of the discipline. 

Because of the scholastic distinction between ordo essendi and ordo cognoscendi, 
the Society’s sequence of teaching inverted the logical order, as it also happened in the other 
religious schools and in the universities. The distinction between these orders was justified, in 
the philosophy courses, in the section De scientia and in the commentary on the De anima. 
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study of quantitative regularities. The former also existed in the universities, 
but the teaching of the Jesuits (and of the other orders) differed from university 
teaching in a factor that was not simply institutional. In their schools, the 
philosophy course was given by one teacher (who lectured logic in the first 
year, physica in the second and metaphysics in the third), while in the 
universities the first two subjects were entrusted to various lecturers, and the 
third was part of the theology course. Furthermore, in the latter the works 
concerning physica were dealt with by distinct lecturers; 55 so the absence of a 
formal subordination to metaphysics and, through it, to theology, and the 
subdivision of teaching into individual works made the influence of ontological 
preliminary conditions less systematic, rendering it more difficult to impose 
scholastic orthodoxy. Teaching was therefore normally more faithful to the 
Aristotelian text. 56 

However, greater independence is not a synonym of greater modernity. The 
refutal of the scholastic additions often led the ‘lay’ philosophers to re¬ 
establish Aristotelian orthodoxy; and the late scholastic doctrines on the 
latitudo formarum and the proportiones motuum (the parts of medieval physics 
most directly relevant to modern mathematical physics) in the late Renaissance 
were represented less in writings by members of universities than in those by 
Jesuits. 57 It is a fact known to historians of philosophy, but scarcely 
considered by historians of science, that the libertasphilosophandi, appealed to 
by university philosophers when faced with the Inquisition and with the 
scholasticism of the orders was not so much a freedom to research in the 
modern sense as a defence of Aristotle in the face of scholastic syncretism. 58 

THEOLOGY. The Jesuit theology course included the teaching of scholastic 
theology. Holy Scriptures, moral theology, controversies and Hebrew. The first 

55 Usually some works were entrusted to ordinary, some to extraordinary lecturers. 
Each lecturer concluded the works of his own group in three or four years (Baldini [1997], 
section 4). Therefore every student studied the discipline with at least two lecturers. 

56 This allowed university philosophers to illustrate (if not to support) Aristotelian 
theses that had been condemned by the Church (eternity of the world, mortality of the soul, 
etc.), justifying the contrast with the theory of‘double truth’. Like ‘lay’ Aristotelianism in 
general, this theory had been a target of the Society’s polemic from the beginning: see Toledo 
(1573), Ad lectorem, the 1586 edition of the Ratio studiorum (Lukacs [1986], pp. 100-101, n. 
9) and book XIII (De philosophic )) of the Bibliotheca selecta (Possevino [1593]). See also Piaia 
(1973) and Poppi(1995). 

One work on this topic (Lewis [1980]) does not emphasize this fact, because it 
uses a relatively limited number of published writings. Many unpublished texts show, 
however, that the Jesuit authors knew the doctrines of the calculatores, which from the 
sixteenth century were largely ignored by lay philosophers. 

58 Cesare Cremonini (1550-1631), chief professor of philosophy at Padua at the time 
of Galileo, defended orthodox Aristoteliansim against the Inquisition (Schmitt [1984b]) and 
criticized the teaching of the Jesuits (Favaro (1878); Piaia (1973); Donnelly (1987)), but he was 
extraneous - or hostile - to contemporary scientific developments. He not only refused - 
according to a vulgata - to control Galileo’s telescopic observations, but he also refuted 
medieval dynamics and kinematics, defending those of Aristotle. 
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and second subjects influenced the study of nature, but usually it is only the 
influence of the second that is considered by scholars. Biblical texts were used 
against Alexandrist or Arab Aristotelianism and naturalist philosophies, but 
also against non-Aristotelian hypotheses of the Ptolemaic tradition and against 
heliocentrism;’ 9 However, as limiting conditions they were less decisive than 
the theory of supernatural beings, the core of scholastic theology. This theory 
defined in non-dimensional terms notions such as ‘existence’, ‘presence in a 
place’ or ‘presence in time’, in order to explain how non-corporeal beings 
(souls, angels or God) could be in more than one place at the same time and 
penetrate bodies. 60 While usually, with reference to bodies, the Jesuit physici 
used notions such as ‘place’ or ‘movement’ in their ordinary meanings, they 
considered these meanings limited to external manifestations of internal states 
of non-measurable nature. 61 This introduction of a dualism of substances had 
its repercussions on the theory of action between bodies, and thus on the 
definition of natural beings. Therefore it determined the parameters of physica 
and the entities and notions of which it could make use. 

What has been said above concerns the structure of a discipline and not that 
of the world. However great the differences between the Aristotelian/scholastic 
universe and the Newtonian one, they are no greater than those between the 
doctrinal bodies describing them. Probably the description determined what 
was described at least as much as it was determined by it. Therefore, if an 
analysis of the description is omitted, the only possible explanations for the 
‘unnaturalness’ of many questions of natural philosophy, or for the ‘falsity’ or 
‘foolishness’ of their solutions are dogmatism, the strength of tradition or 
simply intellectual inadequacy. 6j In the first part of this essay the structure of 
physica has been described in its two aspects: one textual (the fact that its 
topics coincided with an ordered sequence of texts by a single author) and one 
categorial (the fact that, underneath the descriptive classifications of a shared 
language, it subdivided objects, properties and events according to a special 
ontology, which was reflected in the formulation of problems and solutions). 
Naturally these two aspects do not cover all the differences between physica 


59 The first target was therefore lay Aristotelianism and the Averroism of Padua. The 
criticism of astronomical hypotheses, on the other hand, saw many of the order’s philosophers 
on the side of Averroist tradition, and provoked reactions among its mathematicians. 

60 For Suarez’s discussion of these questions in his Disputationes metaphysicae , see 
Masi (1942), (1947a), (1947b); Grant (1976). 

61 For Suarez a body can be at rest or in motion even if it is the only body in the 
universe, because its ‘intrinsic place 1 is not related to the position of other bodies. The theory, 
in a more sophisticated form, can still be found in Boscovich (Baldini [1993]). 

62 In Jesuit philosophy the soul was both an immortal and a natural entity, and 
therefore the psychology of the De anima was part of the curriculum of physica . 

63 This type of explanation was typical of positivist historiography, which identified 
the object of science with an area of ahistorical questions. 
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and the structure of the modern discipline. 64 The differences in cognitive scope 
and logical structure are so well known that it may seem naive to list them 
schematically, but it is necessary to do so, because a discussion of the changes 
in Jesuit physica cannot be adequate without a representation of its original 
arrangement. 

c. The epistemic structure of late Aristotelian 'physics’ 

It deals with ‘substances’, and only secondarily with events (or 
phenomena); 

its primary goal are definitions, not ‘laws’; 

it interprets many natural processes as the appearance or 
disappearance of one or several ‘forms’ in a ‘substance’; 

it knows the ‘forms’ through the properties, ‘qualities’ or behaviours 
of which they are supposed to be the origin; 

it makes a fundamental distinction between ‘forms’ and ‘matter’; 

it denies any structural interpretation of the ‘forms’ in terms of 
position or kinetic properties of bodies, any quantification of their 
internal state, as well as every discrete (discontinuous) model of their 
distribution or action; 

it interprets ‘quality’ and ‘quantity’ as ontologically distinct aspects: 
the former cannot be explained in terms of the latter; 

it strictly distinguishes (on an ontological basis) physica and mathesis, 
and it maintains that the latter may be useful for the former in just one 
way, that is, through the ability to represent descriptively some 
regularities in the changes of forms ( latitudo and fluxus formarum ); 

it distinguishes between ‘essence’ (the characteristics of any ‘entity’ 
that remain constant through its changes) and ‘accidents’ 
(characteristics which are changed by intervening processes); 

it focuses science on the former and on just the general modalities of 
the latter; 


64 Another difference is, obviously, that Aristotelian physica was the entire science of 
nature, while modern physics is only part of it. This was not only a matter of less extensive 
knowledge, but also a consequence of the Aristotelian idea of science. 
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it places the 'entities’ (substances or otherwise) in a hierarchy created 
through semantic restrictions applied to defining terms (infinite and 
finite ‘entities’; corporeal and non-corporeal ‘finite entities’; inanimate 
and animated ‘corporeal entities’). 

Thus it is obvious that the transition from this model to physical research in 
the modern sense implied more than just the use of the ‘experimental method’ 
and of mathematical concepts. The use of these was not merely a technical fact, 
since it was possible only if at least several of the points listed above changed 
fundamentally. Usually this change has been looked at from the point of view 
of the ‘neoterics’, while much less attention has been paid to how it was 
perceived by the Aristotelians, and to the potential for development they saw 
in their own model. Given that the Jesuit model was a sophisticated version of 
this, it provides favourable conditions for the analysis of a general question. 

In what sense could the structure of the discipline evolve, and how did it evolve? 

In Italy, as elsewhere, Aristotelian natural philosophy ceased to be an esteemed 
model of science between the end of the seventeenth century and the mid¬ 
eighteenth. 65 Seen from today’s perspective, the Aristotelian works published 
after 1670-80 seem like living fossils, something like a coelacanthus surviving 
from the Cretaceous in the ocean of change. However, no living fossil is isolated 
from its ecological context; even though the eras of intellectual history are much 
shorter than those of biology, an investigation of these Aristotelian 
coelacanthus shows adaptive changes. These were without success, because the 
species became extinct, but the nature of its changes reveals much about its 
anatomy and physiology, and thus on the way it differed from those replacing 
it. 

One question must precede any analysis: what could ‘change’ mean for the 
physica of the Jesuits, and how could change occur? Put in a very abstract way, 
it could concern the structure itself, some of its contents or both, but this 
division is too general and can be specified according to at least five aspects: 


65 Of course there were pockets of resistance in some schools run by the religious 
orders. The abolition of the Society of Jesus in 1773 exempted it partly from having to make 
dramatic choices. 
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empirical contents (which could be modified or added); 

purely descriptive contents or notions (which functioned as ‘principles’ 
or interpretive criteria in the ‘physical’ discourse entertained by 
Aristotle and the Aristotelians, but differed from their ontological and 
categoricalprinciples); 

structure of the discipline and the teaching of it (the sequence of the 
canonical texts, questions based on them, or their epistemic scheme); 

parts of the core of the system (ontological and categorial principles); 
doctrines directed towards religious aims (the theory of the unmoved 
mover; the final causes as a real and general explanatory factor, not 
merely a psychological one limited to voluntary actions). 

The different behaviour of these aspects is not only suggested by a comparison 
with modern science, but it is a historical reality. Obviously every author was 
influenced by chance factors, and no work presents the evolution in all its 
aspects. Nevertheless, the chronology of changes confirms the general scheme, 
and demonstrates that opposition to changes grew when passing from one level 
to the next. 

d. Contents 

Changes or additions to the contents were the most common type of 
modifications and that least destructive for tradition. They had already 
increased in the sixteenth century, with the development of anatomy, naturalist 
observations and geographical discoveries. As the Society of Jesus operated in 
almost all known lands, it participated in this process, even though the 
exclusion of biological topics from its teaching partly obscured its role. 66 But 
the changes did not concern only factual points in a strict sense. The discovery 
of a species of mammals, a modification to the classical ideas on the function of 
the brain or on the height of a mountain range did not touch on the most 
conceptual aspects of natural philosophy. As early as the Middle Ages there 
had been developments and corrections in optics, kinematics and dynamics, 


66 From the end of the sixteenth century a growing number of reports on the flora, 
fauna, geography and climate of numerous zones of America, Africa and Asia was sent back by 
missionaries, in particular to the order’s administration and to the Collegio Romano. A small 
part of them was published in scientific works (Kircher and Riccioli published some on 
geographical position and magnetic declination) or in collections of letters or reports. The 
majority, however, remained unpublished, and most of the original texts are lost. 
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which were known to the Jesuit physici and mostly accepted by them. 67 
Moreover, in some sectors their ideas changed in relation to the Middle Ages, 
and this happened in particular in the physics of the heavens. The reality of 
new stars was accepted by Clavius after the apparition of that of 1572, and 
then by the majority of Jesuit authors; the position of comets beyond the moon 
was accepted by most astronomers around 1600 and by most philosophers 
around 1620; the theses of Brahe and Galileo on the ‘fluidity’ of the heavens 
and against the Aristotelian dualism of heavenly and earthly matter had few 
opponents after 1630. However, these facts could be explained by ad hoc 
hypotheses, and required only modifications that were relatively peripheral to 
the system. 68 The same is true for Galilean kinematics, which, contrary to what 
is often claimed, the Jesuits accepted at least in part soon after the publication 
of the Discorsi . 69 The laws on the fall of bodies could be considered as 
phenomenological data that had little impact on dynamics, and even less on the 
rest of natural philosophy. The replacement of the Ptolemaic model of 
planetary motion with Brahe’s (or others derived from it) 70 was conceptually 
more problematic, since it implied abandoning physical theses which were more 
central for the Aristotelian description of the world than the purely kinematic 
ones. Even those, though, were not as intrinsic to the nucleus of the system as 
to lead to its collapse; it was claimed that the combination of concepts essential 
to the Aristotelian system with incorrect mechanical theses was a contingent 
factor, which did not jeopardize the truth of these concepts.' 1 It is true that, 
from the mid-seventeenth century, the number of modifications imposed by 
experimental physics became such that the combined quantity made it difficult 
to keep to the old structure, even though an ad hoc justification could be found 
for each of them. However, this appeared to concern Aristotle’s cosmology 
rather than his physical ontology. 72 


67 Quite a few authors declared that Aristotle was fallible, and that faithfulness to him 
should not be an absolute obligation. This was said already in the almost official Bibliotheca 
selecta (Possevino [ 1593], book XIII). 

68 A list of the authors who used these hypotheses and a specification of the different 
kinds would require a separate publication. For some ad hoc hypotheses and a discussion of 
their use in natural philosophy, see Baldini (1992), ch. VII. 

69 The Jesuits’ original ideas on kinematics and dynamics (in particular at the 
Collegio Romano) have been studied by W. A. Wallace (see a resume in Wallace [1984]). 
Most of Galileo’s results were accepted by 1650. 

70 In Italy, this began with the printing of G. Biancani’s Sphaera mundi (1620); see 
Baldini (1992), ch. VI. 

71 A mathematical physicist writes that, facedwith the attack of the ‘moderns’, one 
had to act as in a siege, abandoning indefensible positions and defending the inner ones 
(Eschinardi [1684], p. 183). 

7 2 

Lana’s Magisterium , which we shall discuss below, is an important example of 
this phase. In order to make his work an encyclopaedia of contemporary experimental physics 
without altering the basic Aristotelian categories, Lana was forced to make substantial 
modifications to the form of exposition. 
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e. Non-phenomenological theses and notions 

The Aristotelian discourse on nature contained theses and notions that were 
intermediate between what one could call the periphery of physica (utterances 
capable of direct - or apparently direct - comparison with observational data) 
and its categorial-semantical core. The theory of the four elements, the 
dichotomies between heavy and light, natural and violent, earthly and heavenly, 
theses such as the fulness and finiteness of the universe and the continuity of 
matter, had been fundamental to it since the thirteenth century. Joined to these 
were more clearly defined notions, sometimes not strictly Aristotelian, but 
adopted in Peripatetic physica ( antiperistasis, sympathia and antipathia, horror 
vacui), and specific meanings of the concepts of continuity, movement or 
cause, which were not used as definitions but as real properties of the events or 
objects to which they were attributed. 73 

All these theories and notions were pseudo-factual, being premises for the 
analysis of experience rather than inferences drawn from it. Tradition 
considered them supported by empirical evidence, and many of the Society’s 
authors attempted to reconcile them with modern theses and results. 
Nevertheless, they were not deduced from the theory of substance, the core of 
Aristotelian ‘science’, and their truth or falsity was not directly relevant to it. 
When these theories and notions were seriously jeopardized, some Jesuit 
authors claimed that scholastic natural philosophy was a heterogeneous 
complex, in which only the nucleus was Aristotelian, while other parts were 
independent of Aristotle, and either anterior or posterior to him. 74 Generally, 
the abandonment (or correction) of these intermediate theories and notions 
began after the revision of the factual contents: it is not clearly discernible 
before 1630—40, while that revision had begun as early as the sixteenth 
century. 75 


73 Before Boscovich, the majority of Jesuit philosophers regarded the Aristotelian 
analysis of the continuum (on the conditions of use of the term) as a demonstration that matter 
was continuous. It was believed that the necessity for the existence of a third point between two 
points excluded a discrete structure of matter, and the confutations of mathematical atomism 
seemed pertinent to physical atomism. 

4 Cabeo was among the first to do so, concerning the four-element theory (Cabeo 
[1646], I, pp. 20-21). 

75 In addition to bringing down in value the four-element theory, Cabeo (see also 
Cabeo [1646], IV, book IV, pp. 244-9) also relativized the distinction between heavy and light 
(IV, book IV, pp. 10-13), which was then abandoned (Eschinardi [1684], p. 145; G. Ferroni in 
Targioni [1780], p. 221, 4-7). According to Lana’s Magisterium , written after 1670, weight is 
the product of a force, bodies have weight even in their natural place, and the notion of natural 
place has to be modified (Lana [1684-92], I, pp. 50-52; III, pp. 516-17). The continuous 
structure of matter was in part already abandoned by Cabeo (I, p. 267), but the void was 
denied, because, together with discontinuous matter, it led to corpuscularism, which was 
refuted for theological reasons. After it had been discussed in secret for a long time, the idea of 
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/ The structure of the discipline and of its teaching 

The changing of this structure was more than a didactic or institutional factor, 

and it was hampered by more than the inertia of the times. It required 

fundamental modifications in the order’s cosmology, in the use of terms and in 

the classification of disciplines. The Ratio studiorum and other doctrinal 

documents 76 had been devised for the regulation of teaching, and only 

secondarily for that of publications. (The Society had been created to defend 

and propagate Catholic orthodoxy, and it considered teaching its cultural 

function.) Given that natural philosophy was permeated by metaphysical and 

theological assumptions considered essential for the defence of orthodoxy, a 

fundamental change in its didactic presentation was perceived by many as a 

threat to the Church. Therefore the leadership of the Society prevented it for a 

11 

long time, whilst giving greater freedom to advanced specialist works. 

It is important, albeit not always easy, to distinguish between modifications 
based on local usage or necessity, innovations introduced by individual authors 
(these were not necessarly of evolutive character), and fundamental changes due 

78 

in part to the influence of new philosophies, but mainly to the new science. 
The textbook by G. A. Caprini, professor at the Collegio Romano in the middle 
of the century, is a good example. 79 He puts metaphysics before physica and 
fuses it with logic, anticipating the analogous solution reached by G. B. 
Tolomei, published almost half a century later. In Tolomei, however, this meant 
a passing of metaphysics from ‘real’ science (the study of extra-mental entities) 
to science of universal meanings (the study of the invariable forms of mental 
contents) - a fundamental change in the order’s way of thinking. Caprini, on the 
other hand, combined logic and metaphysics in order to strengthen the 
traditional role of logic as not only an inferential discipline, but as the origin of 
categorial and semantical premises, which had a strong guiding influence on the 


matter divided into small parts (not real atoms) was put forth cautiously in Grimaldi’s 
Physico-mathesis (Grimaldi [1665]; see Baldini [1992], pp. 101-3). The relinquishing of the 
hidden qualities and of the distinction between natural and violent in mechanics took longer; 
for a complete refutation, see Lana (1684-92), 1, p. 6, and III, pp. 511-12. Generally speaking, 
innovations appeared earlier in writings on physico-mathesis than in traditional ‘physics’ 
writings, which sometimes defended the canonical theses even after 1700. 

76 For a brief analysis of these, see Baldini (1992), ch. II, and (1993), pp. 95-8. 

77 Many lecturers at the Collegio Romano obstructed the attempt of Carlo Benvenuti, 
a former pupil ofBoscovich, to substitute his master’s scheme of natural philosophy for the 
traditional one (Baldini [1993], p. 97, n. 46). 

For C. B. Schmitt, the crisis of seventeenth-century Aristotelianism was due to 
the new science much more than to philosophies such as naturalism and Platonism (Schmitt 
[1984a], p. 220). One could add that in Italian Jesuit schools the new' philosophies 
(Gassendism, Cartesiansim and occasionalism) acquired a didactic influence only very late. 
This sets them apart from the schools in other regions, where there was some partial influence. 

79 Caprini (1653). 
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study of physics. 80 This is not the only case of formal novelties introduced for 
the purpose of conservation; in general these preceded those aiming at 
evolution. 81 

A definitive innovation could only consist in replacing the sequence of 
Aristotelian texts, and the order of the arguments taken from them, with a 
classification of natural realities that was not founded on an individual 
philosophy. Between 1650 and 1670 the Society’s best authors (especially 
mathematicians) searched for a neutral scheme that would allow them to keep 
the basic Aristotelian categories whilst abandoning the external order of his 
texts. The first definitely non-Aristotelian scheme appeared in the Physica of 
H. Fabri. The French Jesuit, who had been stimulated by reading Descartes and 
by the kind of research carried out at the Accademia del Cimento, had been 
living in Italy for ten years when he published his work. It became very very 
popular there, even outside the order. 82 Fabri completely replaced the old 
questions by a purely empirical classification of the properties of bodies, 
which was extraneous to the Aristotelian order. 83 His work was not totally 
consistent with the dawning modern model of physics treatises, and in the 
explanation of phenomena he preserved some traditional delimitations, but it 
was a starting point for the more innovative branch of Jesuit textbooks during 
the final part of the century. 84 


80 

In the section on the Categories he, too, like Suarez, dealt with topics of physics: 
the continuum, indivisibles, quantity in substances, place and motion (Caprini [1653], pp. 
44-57 and 73-85). His choice was motivated by conservative intentions. 

81 In the same year as Caprini’s, the Physica of another teacher at the Collegio 
Romano (Giattino [1653]) also included topics usually treated in metaphysics or theology. The 
author explained his choice: The teachers ... should know the theological consequences of 
some physical claims, so that they do not uncautiously run into difficulties which are to be 
avoided with the greatest diligence’ (Ad lectorem ). The modifications were thus intended to 
tighten external control on the ‘physical’ discourse. Kircher, who spent a long time in Italy, is 
not part of this context. Some of his works fit into the physico-mathematical production of the 
times, others mix the mathematical and physical tradition of the order with external elements, 
and had little influence on the typology of contemporary Jesuit writings. 

82 Fabri (1669). The Physica was read by Galileans as well. Fabri has been studied 
(see, e.g., Boehm [1965], pp. 305-60), but only marginally from our point of view. 

83 In outline, the sections of his work appear to correspond to Aristotelian 
classification, albeit with an inversion (volumes I and II correspond to the Physica , III to the 
De generatione et corruptione , IV to the De caelo, and V to the organic world, thus to the De 
anima and the naturalist writings). However, the topics are largely redistributed, and there is 
almost no analogy between concrete contents. Moreover, the section De scientia , the 
metaphysical and categorical parts and natural theology have disappeared. 

84 As the work is divided into sections according to empirical classes of phenomena, 
it has none on general aspects such as motion or the structure of matter. Thus it has no 
sections on mechanics, optics, etc., but it analyses in isolation phenomena that could have 
been part of them. The reason for this was that Fabri believed that the theoretical crisis of his 
time made it appropriate to take as a point of departure classes of phenomena that were as 
unchangeable as possible in relation to the theoretical hypotheses, following The original and 
proper order of nature’ (Fabri [1669], I, Auctor lectori ). 
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The acceptance of Fabri’s scheme - though not of the details of it - was 
very prompt in the treatises of physico-mathesis, which in form, too, assumed 
many characteristics of the new physics. 85 The writings in experimental 
physics, too, increasingly adopted empirical classifications, 86 while Fabri’s 
example was less followed in the textbooks and treatises written for 
philosophy courses, because the order’s teaching rules and the conservative 
culture of many authors kept the ancient order alive. Such disaccord was 
traumatic for an order founded on doctrinal unity. Between 1650 and 1750 
there were tensions between the conservatives on the one hand, prevalent in 
particular among philosophers and theologians with a traditional education, and 
the innovators (of varying degree), who remained a minority for a long time, on 
the other. The differentiation between vocabulary, topics and classificatory 
schemes used in works of research and, increasingly, in the teaching of the 
mathematical disciplines, and those preserved in the teaching of philosophy, 
tended to transform the latter from functional conceptual tools into mere 
didactic conventions. The teaching of physica had to face a choice of three 
roads: the defence of tradition (which could capitalize on its connections with 
metaphysics and theology, both structurally unchanged), the substitution of 
ever larger sections of it with modem classifications, ideas and results (that is, 
the quasi-identification with a course of experimental physics and natural 
sciences), and the transformation of the discipline from theoretical to historical. 
The third option was never really attempted. 87 The first, which prevailed 
initially, implied faithfulness to schemes that appeared ever more like simple 
remainders, and could isolate the Society (and the Catholic Church) from 
modern culture, preventing its effective orientation. Therefore the younger 
lecturers abandoned it in growing numbers. 88 The second option aimed at 
transforming teaching and making it more modern by introducing concepts 
(such as those of corpuscularism) that the Society had always rejected, and, in 
particular, by discarding those sections the main role of which was religious. 
However, as said above, a connection with religion had always been considered 
the main justification for teaching natural philosophy. 


85 These were by authors such as N. Zucchi, P. Casati, F. M. Grimaldi, G. B. 
Riccioli, G. Ferroni, F. Lana or T. Ceva. During this period Italian Jesuits also made many 
contributions to certain sectors of experimental physics (magnetology, electrology, acoustics 
and physical optics). 

86 The ‘histories’ of acoustic phenomena, of condensation and rarefaction by D. 
Bartoli (1677), (1679) and (1681), are a noteworthy case. 

87 The historical accounts given by Aristotle were integrated with brief explanations 
on the subsequent history of concepts and theories, but teaching remained theoretical. It was 
intended to be an introduction to theology, not by listing ideas on the action of God in the 
world, but by offering a vision of the universe in accord with the interpretation of the action of 
God given by Catholic theology. 

88 See Baldini (1993), pp. 97-8. 
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This situation was a dilemma for the Society in the eighteenth century. It 
could have been overcome by thorough modifications in metaphysics and 
theology, but a change in the historical form of these disciplines, which were 
the heart of the order’s doctrine, was difficult to implement. In 1696, Giovanni 
Battista Tolomei proposed a solution in his Philosophia mentis et sensuum , 
combining some of Fabri’s novelties with others that were partly non¬ 
physical’ and partly inspired by views (if not definite solutions) taken from 
modern philosophies. It was followed by a minority only, though, and was 
soon made obsolete by the development of science and philosophy. 89 

Before the beginning of a general structural change, Francesco Lana Terzi, an 
author influenced by Fabri, attempted a synthesis of the two lines of 
development. His Magisterium naturae et artis maintained the aspiration to 
describe exhaustively the natural world, and defended the basic value of 
metaphysics. Nevertheless, in its method and content it was almost entirely 
experimental and physico-mathematical; it completely replaced Aristotelian 
classification with an empirical one, which interpreted every kind of natural 
phenomenon as a type of movement. 90 


g. The core of the system 

Pairs of terms such as matter-form, power-act and essence-accident, and 
concepts like ‘substantial form’, projected onto natural entities and events the 


89 , 

Tolomei (1696). The work would merit an extensive analysis; for some partial 
ones, see Baldini (1993) and (1997), section 5. Its author was influenced by Leibniz, whom he 
met in Rome (they then corresponded). In logic, Tolomei separated the formal part (syllogism 
and strictly functional doctrines) from the categorial and semantic one, which he called logico- 
physica. Metaphysics became the third part of logic ( logico-metaphysica ), and the author 
justified this rearrangement by defining logic as the study of‘universal meanings’ rather than 
‘real’ entities. His ‘physics’ separated the ontological and cosmological questions traditionally 
discussed in the commentary to the Physica (the most speculative part of what was called 
physica generalis) from its remaining part (element theory, mechanics, general properties of 
bodies) and from the more specific ones related to the other works in the programme (called 
physica particularis). The result was that the first part (physico-metaphysica)\v as conceptually 
and functionally separated from the others, which assumed a mainly modern character 
(especially the final part). The ancient doctrinal synthesis was shattered in an almost 
irreversible way, although Tolomei did not state this clearly and attempted, rather, to adapt it 
to the times, and rescue what was possible. 

90 Lana acknowledged Fabri’s work as his own starting point ([1684-92], Auctor 
lectori ), but he modified his model in important points. Fabri had introduced each class of 
phenomena by a definition, and his work contained few experiments or observations. Lana 
denied the possibility of definitions in physics, and headed each class of phenomena with a 
long selection of experiments and observations (his own as well as those of various other 
authors, including Boyle), followed by their theory and applications. This made the 
Magisterium an encyclopaedia of experimental physics of the times (usually it has been 
studied for its technical aspects, for example, its suggestions concerning aerostatic flight), and 
constitutes an irreplaceable document for the order’s intellectual development between 1670 
and 1690. 
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dichotomies that Aristotle had studied on a metaphysical level. The 
classification of entities and properties in terms of categories, too, was more 
than a mere linguistic factor, because Aristotle had considered the categories as 
real aspects of the world, and scholastic tradition had used them as a bridge 
between the perceptible and the non-perceptible worlds. That way the use of 
the theory of substance and of categories made it possible to consider nature as 
one region of a larger area, and to trace a map of all the other regions. Both 
historically and logically, these theories (together with logic) were the most 
characteristic part of Aristotelian thought, and without them the order’s 
philosophical teaching could no longer have called itself Aristotelian. But they 
were at variance with part of the logical sub-structure of modem physics. A 
Jesuit author could accept that something that was traditionally described as a 
qualitas was a quantitas , that is, that a property of bodies that had previously 
been interpreted as a non-analysable reality (which could only be named) could 
be explained in terms of dimension. However, to extend this to all qualities 
would have destroyed physical ontology, the traditional path of demonstration 
leading from the world to God, which was essential for an intellectualist 
theology such as that held by the Society. So it was maintained that, if the new 
science showed that properties of bodies interpreted in the past as qualitates 
were structural facts (that is, quantitates), this did not demonstrate that no 
qualities existed. Or, in a more sophisticated (or sophistic) version, that the fact 
that a qualitas was always connected to quantitative parameters did not 
demonstrate that it was identical - or reducible - to these parameters. 91 

What has been said about the qualitas could be repeated for other 
categories 92 and for the notion of substantial form, which was for a long time 
defended against mechanicism and empiricism, because it was central to 
scholastic theology. As long as the metaphysical preliminary issues were 


' Cabeo (1646), IV, pp. 4-7; Grimaldi (1665), pp. 521, 523-33; Lana (1684-92), 
II, p. 103. Finally, in 1752, the General I. Visconti reduced the Aristotelianism of the order to 
two points: the existence of‘absolute forms’ (‘real’ qualities) and causality between bodies 
(Baldini [1993], p. 96). The qualitas was defended because of its role in the explanation of the 
eucharistic miracle, which Tridentine theology had interpreted as a change of substance without 
a change of accidents Equalities), a fact that - as it seemed - would be made unintelligible by 
a mechanical concept of matter. It is, however, not correct (as it has been claimed regarding 
Galileo) that this alone would be sufficient for making such a concept heretic. Jesuit logic was 
sufficiently sophisticated to distinguish between a miraculous fact and its philosophical 
interpretation; only a negation of the former would be heresy (see Cabeo [1646], IV, p. 150). 

The assumption that the categories are not only linguistic, but ontological 
realities, kept alive the thesis that one could speak of the position - and the movement - of a 
body in two senses, its ‘extrinsic position’ (ubi extrinsecum) is given by its distance from 
other bodies. The ‘intrinsic position’ is an internal form, which expresses an absolute position 
and movement. The Jesuit physico-mathematicians considered ill-phrased the querelle between 
the relative (Cartesian) concept of movement and the absolute (Newtonian) one, attributing the 
two concepts to differentlevels (physical and metaphysical). See Baldini (1993), pp. 94-5, 
105-12. 
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insuperable, the attempts at innovation made by the best Jesuit physici and 
physico-mathematici had their limits. They focused on the empirical analysis of 
phenomena, omitting their relationship with traditional physical theory, or they 
were able to publish their works only if they managed to show their methods to 
be in accordance with the latter. After 1670, the most innovative works, whilst 
declaring faithfulness to canonical doctrine, presented analyses that had a 
problematic relation with it. 93 This put the authors in an ambiguous position, 
though, and none of the modifications of the metaphysics of the order turned 
into a radical critique of it. Some authors claimed that the metaphysical notions 
were not the names of‘real’ entities or aspects, but names of general conditions 
of thinkability of objects (different from individual mental factors or from mere 
linguistic use). This solution - initially proposed in Tolomei’s Philosophia - 
and other analogous ones spread during the following century, reducing the role 
of metaphysics to such an extent that it worried the leadership of the Society. 94 
Traditional language and topics were concentrated in certain limited parts of the 
treatises (especially in the introduction), while the scientific sections (in the 
modem sense of the term) used the vocabulary of the new science. Thus in the 
eighteenth century the physical writings of Italian Jesuits became almost 
indistinguishable from ‘lay’ writings. 95 

h. Doctrines formulatedfor religious purposes 

As one would imagine, resistance to change was strong in this area. From the 
second half of the seventeenth century, the order accepted into its philosophy 
- hesitantly, and with ad hoc hypotheses - purely mechanical explanations of 
phenomena previously explained in a teleological way (such as horror vacui). 
However, a general critique of the finality of phenomena and a restriction of 
teleological explanations to voluntary acts only would have struck a decisive 
blow to natural theology (the final section of the course in physica , which, 
together with ontology, was a way to demonstrate the truths of faith). No 
Jesuit author, at least in the seventeenth century, accepted such a limitation. 96 

93 Grimaldi (1665) and Lana (1684-92) are only the most noteworthy cases. Ceva 
(1704) is a subsequent example. Many historians, in comparing these works with the best 
contemporary writings in the respective areas, find in them surviving metaphysics and 
conceptual limitations, for which they blame the authors as if for personal shortcomings. 
However, in certain cases these were the price paid for publication. 

94 Baldini (1993), p. 97. 

95 They were still characterized by theological preoccupations and some typical 
exclusions, such as that of mechanicism, but these aspects were much more evident on the 
level of theses than on a logical and linguistic one. The Philosophiae naturalis theoria by 
Boscovich is the most sophisticated expression of this phase. 

96 In treatises of physica , the question whether the final causes are only moral (i.e., if 
finality was valid as an explanation for voluntary acts only) is rarely asked in the sections 
analysing the concept of cause, and always receives a negative answer. Apart from the authors’ 
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The thesis that some phenomena had only - or mainly - a teleological 
explanation, and that the world as a whole could be understood only in relation 
to the Creator, was still being presented not as a subjective option unrelated to 
scientific knowledge, but as evidence. Natural theology remained a stable 
component of the Society’s courses and treatises up to its abolition, even when 
their contents and methods diverged from traditional ones. 97 

Altogether then, since one of the factors controlling development was the 
nexus between physical and metaphysical and theological doctrines, which was 
closer in the Aristotelianism of the orders than in the lay version, the change 
was more difficult and gradual for the former. This kept Aristotelianism alive 
for much longer than the lay version, and most works of Aristotelian natural 
philosophy published in Italy in the eighteenth century were by clerical 
authors. Lay Aristotelianism survived in part in the universities as an inertial 
fact, but the lecturers published almost no writings in the traditional way. Thus 
the link between physica on the one hand and metaphysics and theology on the 
other, which had provided a contrast between Jesuit philosophy and that of the 
universities since the sixteenth century, also differentiated their historical fate 
up to the suppression of the order. 

Some semantic implications 

In the seventeenth century, in Italy as elsewhere, many experts in the 
mathematical disciplines were Jesuits; 98 they could not deny the foundation of 
many new results and theories, based on quantitative relations. Nevertheless, 
the order’s concept of ‘science’, connected in many ways to Tridentine 
theology, traced a continuous doctrinal field, reaching from natural objects to 
the infinite Being. Results and theories needed to be shown to be compatible 
with traditional cosmology and ontology. 99 

For this reason some Jesuit mathematicians who were active in experimental 
physics developed conceptual tools which - among other things - are relevant 
for a central theme in recent historiography of science: the possibility of inter- 
theoretical translation (what one could call the ‘Kuhn problem’). The 

personal conviction, a positive reply would have led to censure, and possibly to exclusion from 
teaching. 

97 In Boscovich’s Philosophiae naturalis theoria, the Appendix de anima et Deo 
still fulfils the traditional function. 

After 1650, in Italy, the colleges of the Society in which mathematics was taught 
were more numerous than universities, and in the former the professor of the discipline was 
often not the only expert in it. 

99 The order’s opposition to aspects of modern science has been emphasized more 
than its contributions to it. The linguistic and epistemological procedures mentioned in this 
section, which were both a form of opposition and a way of outflanking it, are worth being 
studied without a priori condemnation, because they document an intellectual mechanics that 
is influential and interesting in its own right. 
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paradigmatic heterogeneity of Aristotelianism and ‘modern science’ should lead 
to complete untranslatability. 100 It would therefore seem that an attempt to 
harmonize them could only be ‘Jesuitical’ (sophistic). Some parts of the basic 
philosophy could only be preserved if their vocabulary was reinterpreted in 
order to make it compatible with that of the new theories, and at the same time 
it remained suitable for its ancient use. An explicit redefinition would somehow 
have ‘historicized’ the metaphysical and theological doctrines expressed in that 
terminology, which needed to be timeless. Therefore the ideal solution was an 
implicit redefinition. The only other possibility would have been to 
demonstrate that the new meanings were already present in Aristotle, and that 
the traditional ones were spurious, even though they had been attributed to him 
for centuries. 

This strategy cannot be found in the Society’s documents, but it is implicit 
in some works of the late seventeenth century. Perhaps the leadership of the 
order accepted it when it became clear, between 1650 and 1680, that the new 
cosmological and scientific ideas were not just the lucubrations of a few, but the 
expression of an irreversible historical development. 101 In order to understand 
the strategy, it needs to be noted that both scholastic Aristotelianism and the 
new science introduced entities, actions or concepts which were not 
interchangeable (‘habit’, form and act, opposed to inertia, force and 
corpuscule). None of the traditional ones covered exactly the same aspects of 
natural reality as its modern counterpart. The two vocabularies divided the 
world in a different way, so that they differed more than did those of later 
theories amongst them (for example, the phlogiston theory and the chemistry of 
Lavoisier, or the theory of ether and its rivals within the physics of the late 
nineteenth century). The Aristotelian use of ‘matter’ does not just differ from 
the modem use in the way in which an atomic model of the nineteenth century 
differs from that by Bohr (i.e. like different models for what is considered the 
‘same’ thing). The former expresses an ontology that recognizes the matter of a 


100 The use of the term ‘paradigm’ does not imply acceptance of T. S. Kuhn’s theses 
(inter-theoretical translation is denied by other epistemologies as well). The heterogeneity 
between Aristotelian and (in a general sense) ‘Galilean’ physics, which extended itself from 
many basic data to physical ontology, was far more radical than that between Cartesian and 
Newtonian physics, or between classical and quantum mechanics, which concern a far smaller 
number of assumptions. 

11/1 We lack doctrinal documents of the order between the Ordinatio pro studiis 
superioribus by the General F. Piccolomini (1651) and the letter (1752) by the General I. 
Visconti (see note 92). The Ordinatio, which contained a list of prohibited philosophical 
theses (Averroist, nominalist, corpuscularist) was not revoked, but completed with other lists 
(1696, 1706, 1732) of Cartesian and Malebranchian theses (Baldini [1993], p. 96, n. 43). 
However, Visconti’s letter shows that in the meantime the boundaries of orthodoxy had 
shrunk, previously fundamental points having been abandoned. Given that any work written by 
a Jesuit would be examined by his order, a sophisticated, non-traditional system of 
distinctions presupposes a certain degree of acceptance by the order’s authorities. 
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chair, but also that of a demonstration, of friendship or of ‘duality’. The 
difference between the two is not intracategorial but intercategorial, and their 
empirical referents correspond only occasionally and in part. In order to 
preserve terms rejected by the new science, or to make two meanings of a word 
coexist, the contrasting meanings were made to refer to separate ontological 
levels. This estranged the ancient sense from scientific use, as one can see in the 
use of‘accident’, ‘quality’, ‘form’ and ‘matter’ in Cabeo, Grimaldi and Lana. 

a. Matter and form 

In his commentary on the Meteorologica , Cabeo sought to combine corpuscular 
ideas (in an almost Galilean version), the three Paracelsian principles and 
Aristotelian concepts (matter and form; the four elements). He distinguished 
between three levels of analysis of bodies. On the first (chemical composibility 
and decomposibility) he adopted the Paracelsian elements, on the second 
(microphysics) non-atomic corpuscules, and on the third (primary qualities) 
four types of matter identified with the Aristotelian elements. Since the 
terminologies of the three kinds of natural philosophy related to different levels 
on a dimensional scale, the first two (and related theories) could be ‘true’. The 
four-element theory was not a sensorial datum, but an inference from ‘qualities’ 
assumed to be fundamental to an equal number of their material bearings. Cabeo 
made use of it sporadically. 

The relationship of this epistemic model with the theory of substance was 
problematic. Aristotelian ‘form’, ‘matter’ or ‘essence’, entities internal to 
bodies, do not subsist where a dimensional and kinetic concept of the qualities 
and properties prevails, which deprives the concept of form of its basis, and 
shifts the term ‘matter’ from a functional to a purely dimensional use. Cabeo 
claimed that the Aristotelian vocabulary - apart from the four-element theory - 
was also ‘true’ in the sense that the theory of substance had a metaphysical, 
not physical, meaning 104 ‘form’ and ‘matter’ were not the names of specific 
physical entities, but partly the names of names (i.e. names of classes of 
concrete physical agents), partly the names of aspects and properties generated 
by specific factors in every object. 105 


102 The work, which was written between 1630 and 1643, was not influenced by 
Gassendi or Descartes. 

103 Cabeo (1646), I, pp. 12-13 and 20-22; IV, pp. 244-9 (but utterances relevant for 
this qualification can be found in the entire work). There is as yet no complete study on Cabeo; 
the most noteworthy partial study is that by J. Heilbron on his ideas on electricity and 
magnetism: Heilbron [1979], pp. 180ff.). 

104 Cabeo (1646), IV, pp. 4-5. 

105 Materia is not the name of an ‘entitas, et substantia partialis’, but of a ‘ratio, 
secundum quam quaelibet res patitur et recipit’ (IV, pp. 4-5). By analogy, forma is not the 
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Consequently, it was not possible to compare, not to say translate, the 
theses expressed in Aristotelian and Galilean (in a loose sense) terminology 
respectively. 106 For Cabeo, however, this did not lead to relativism, given that 
the use of the two terminologies was kept apart. In other words, the historical 
error of Aristotelianism was the use of a mentalist/functional language for 
structural/causal descriptions; that of corpuscularism was the opposite. So 
Cabeo was able to maintain semantic value for the Aristotelian terminology 
only by splitting the traditional scientia into sections and excluding 
Aristotelian language from the sector for which it had been used for a long time. 
The defence of the nucleus of tradition destroyed the unity of doctrine. 

b. Quality, substance, accident 


The second way of making the terminologies harmonize appears in Grimaldi’s 
Physico-mathesis de lumine. 10 ' In orthodox Aristotelianism, a quality is an 
element of the form of a body, distinguished, by definition, from its matter. The 
latter, the continuous extension of parts immobile in relation to each other, has 
no structure. Until about 1650, Jesuit physics denied that the fact that a body 
acquires or loses a quality could be explained in microkinetic terms, 108 and even 
later this position was defended by many authors on metaphysical and 
theological grounds. Others who were better informed, physico-mathematici 
in particular, realized that the existence of ‘qualities’ which were absolutae or 
reales, independently of mechanical factors, needed to be defended in a 
different way. 110 Grimaldi admitted that many properties of bodies existed only 


name of an entity, but of a ‘ratio secundum quam res agit, et est determinate talis’ (ibid.). The 
substantial form, too, ‘est essentia et ratio metaphysica, ... non entitas physica’ (IV, p, 80). 

106 This way of seeing the relation between the two types of vocabulary was to a 
certain extent made systematical in Tolomei’s Philosophia. 

107 Grimaldi has been studied almost exclusively for his original ideas in physical 
optics, but he is a complex figure (he had great influence on Riccioli’s astronomical works). 
For a basic bio-bibliography see Ziggelaar (1987). 

It was a postulate of Aristotelian physica that the entity introduced as the origin of 
a perceptive fact has to be homogeneous with it. However, the structure or the vibration of the 
parts of a body are quantities, while its colour is a quality. It was known that mixtures have 
qualities differentfrom their components, but not even this fact was interpreted in structural 
terms. 

109 The eucharistic dogma was a ‘proof: if transubstantiation occurs without a 
modification in the qualitates of the host, ‘substance’ is not a structural reality. This argument 
was so common that there is no need for citations. 

110 For Grimaldi, a ‘real’ quality is ‘something that can cease to exist or begin to 
exist independently of the changes undergone by the thing where it is located’ (p. 418). Until 
1660-70 the influx of corpuscular ideas among Italian Jesuits was related to Galileo, Gassendi 
and eclectic philosophers such as S. Basson rather than to Descartes. The tautology of the 
traditional definitions of quality is expressed in Cabeo (1646), IV, book IV, pp. 6ff. (‘if you 
ask what is the heating (of a body), they (the Aristotelians) reply that it is the production of 
heat; and if you ask how fire heats, they say that it does so by producing heat’). He did, 
however, not offer any univocal solution. 
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with certain structural or kinetic conditions, but he denied that these implied 
that they were these conditions. He interpreted the ancient quaestio whether 
light is substance or, according to the Aristotelian thesis, accident, in the sense 
that light could be matter or the movements of some of its parts. Both 
corpuscular and wave theory were thus outlined . 111 But this interpretation of 
substantia and accidens was not Aristotelian. The Aristotelian thesis that light 
is accidens meant that it was a non-essential state of a body, and generically 
this designated a class of usually non-kinetic situations. Neither was the 
identification of substantia with a body traditional: the existence of incorporeal 
substances was a classical thesis, and light was often counted among them. In 
this way Grimaldi invested an Aristotelian thesis with an empirical meaning, 
redefining some terms in order to make them translatable into the terminology 
of the neoterici . n2 

This implicit redefinition put the Aristotelian universe in touch with the 
Galilean, and it made their respective utterances definitively comparable . 113 The 
way in which the original heterogeneity of the two idioms was circumvented 
was such that one of them could only maintain its use in physics by modelling 
itself on the other. Grimaldi’s position was generalized by F. Lana Terzi, 
without adding anything truly new. At the beginning of the second volume of 
his Magisterium naturae et artis he wrote that ‘all the operations of nature 
which we perceive’ are related ‘in a very close way or immediately’ to 
movement . 114 He added that some of these movements had an indirect 
connection with ‘qualities, states, dispositions’ ( habitndines) of bodies, while 
others were directly these qualities, states or dispositions . 115 Further on Lana 
introduced an even more substantial modification, writing that relative 
immobility of the parts of a body exists only on a macroscopic level, while 
every body is a kinetic system on a microscopical level. The continuous 
movements of its parts give rise to particular phenomena (such as magnetic or 
electrical ones), and all the properties requiring these movements as a 
preliminary condition are caused by them . 116 


1,1 Grimaldi (1665), II, pp. 475ff. 

112 Aristotelianism did not distinguish between ‘real’ (non-structural) qualities and 
‘apparent’ ones (caused by structural facts); every quality was ‘real’. The distinction was 
introduced only as a consequence of the corpuscular theses. 

113 The physico-mathesis de lumine is divided into two parts, the first 
experimental/corpusculary, the second Aristotelian; each uses its own idiom. 

114 However, his exposition was completely non-traditional. Not only did the 
Magisterium abandon the customary order of topics, it also put the word motus in the titles of 
all the chapters dealing with the properties of bodies. This makes it the most extensive 
exposition of a specifically Jesuit ‘mechanicisnf, for which the physical properties were not 
identical with movement but required it. 

1,5 Lana (1684-92), 11, treatise I, p.l. 

116 Ibid., pp. 88 and 103. 
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It would be possible to extend this kind of analysis to other authors. It 
appears to demonstrate that, even if the ‘Kuhn problem’ is founded, the radical 
solution for it (namely, the untranslatability of theories) is not. Kuhn’s 
assertion that a scientific school assumes its paradigm in the arguments it uses 
to defend it, does not exactly describe the behaviour of the three Jesuits. If the 
assertion is a definition and not a historical utterance (that is, if the rigorous 
defence of the paradigm defines the membership of the group), it is not 
permissible to call the three authors ‘Aristotelians’. But if the notions of 
interparadigmatic translation and of the evolution of a paradigm are rejected as 
self-contradictory, the history of science turns into a succession of absolute 
discontinuities. This representation may be useful as a heuristic criterion, but, 
at least in the case of the Jesuit ‘paradigm’, it is not a description of the actual 
historical process. 



Chapter 14 


Metaphysics and natural philosophy as 
sciences: the Catholic and the 
Protestant views in the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries 

Charles H. Lohr 

For the understanding of the relationship between metaphysics and natural 
philosophy in the medieval and Renaissance periods it is necessary that we 
understand what science meant in the Aristotelian tradition. Metaphysics and 
natural philosophy were thought of as sciences. But science did not mean - as 
it does for us - research or discovery. It meant rather the systematic 
presentation of a structured body of certain conclusions, derived syllogistically 
from first principles, that is, propositions that are evident and indemonstrable. 

In the Aristotelian understanding up to the time of Galileo, science does not 
search for principles or causes; it consists rather in the knowledge of true and 
certain conclusions based on principles already known. Thomas Aquinas 
summed up Aristotle’s idea succinctly: ‘scientia est per decursum a principiis 
adconclusiones.’ 1 

The medieval understanding of Aristotle’s theory of science corresponded to 
the needs of a scientific community in which the reception of scientific 
knowledge was more important than the discovery of new facts. But it was also 
Aristotle’s own. Aristotle distinguished systematically between the knowledge 
of principles and the knowledge of conclusions. In his terminology, science 
concerns only the latter. For Aristotle, science is the disposition or habit by 
which the mind is disposed to assent to conclusions which are both true and 
certain because they are the result of syllogistic demonstration based on first 
principles (EthicaNicomachea, VI, 3). 

The principles on which demonstration is based must be propositions which 
are primary, that is, indemonstrable and not reducible to other truths. Aristotle 
thought of the habit of science as being acquired by the act of syllogistic 
demonstration and increasing as more and more conclusions were drawn from 
principles {Analyticaposteriora, I, 6-12). The accumulated conclusions were to 


I 


In Posteriora analytica, lect. 36, Thomas Aquinas (1989), 287B. 
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form a consistent body of knowledge, ultimately covering the encyclopaedia of 
the speculative (theoretical) sciences (op. cit., I, 27-32). 

The search for the principles of demonstration, which is for Aristotle an 
inductive process leading to insight (voGg, or intellects in Latin, Ethica 
Nicomachea, VI, 6), was neglected by the Aristotelian tradition before the 
Italian Renaissance, because Aristotle was thought to have discovered the 
ultimate principles of reality and presented the conclusions from them 
‘scientifically’ in his works. 

This one-sided understanding of Aristotle’s theory of science was the result 
of a long development, both in late Greek thought and in its Arabic reception. 
The first step on this road was taken in late antiquity. As a result of the great 
rebirth of scientific activity which took place around the beginning of the 
Christian era, the encyclopaedic side of the Peripatetic philosophy became 
increasingly important. The great advances which had been made in 
mathematics, astronomy, geography, zoology and medicine demanded a new 
systematization of the theoretical sciences. In this context significant thinkers - 
like Ptolemy and Galen - adopted not only particular points of Aristotle’s 
doctrine, but above all his idea of science as the knowledge of a structured body 
of demonstrated conclusions. The edition of Aristotle’s works made by 
Andronicus of Rhodes established this view of the Philosopher’s corpus. 2 

The understanding of science as a structured body of conclusions strictly 
demonstrated was also decisive for Islamic Aristotelianism. Aristotle made his 
appearance in Arabic as early as the second half of the eighth century. His 
works were received as part of the reception of the Greek scientific 
encyclopaedia. Aristotle’s classification of the natural sciences supplied the 
structure for the encyclopaedia in which classical authors like Euclid and 
Ptolemy, Hippocrates and Galen found a place. 

By the tenth century a tradition of study of this encyclopaedia was well 
established in Baghdad. The Arabic teachers who explained this corpus 
understood Aristotle above all as the author of a deductive system. In their 
commentaries on Greek works, Islamic authors even went beyond their 
forerunners and created subtle deductive systems in which Greek solutions 
were presented in a larger context. The deductive presentation of such a body 
of doctrine in accordance with Aristotle’s procedure may be seen in treatises 
like the Optics of Alhazen. 3 

Philosophers like Alfarabi and Avicenna even attempted to subsume Islamic 
theology under Aristotle’s understanding of science. Alfarabi demanded that the 
theologians present their teaching in accordance with the methods of the Greek 


2 

3 


For an overview of the history of Aristotelianism, see Lohr (1991a). 
Alhazen (1572). 
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sciences, and provide strict demonstrations in defence of Islamic doctrine. 4 
Avicenna undertook to reform the Muslim science of theology in accordance 
with the Aristotelian theory of a demonstrative science. If the doctrine of God 
is to be presented scientifically, it can use as its point of departure only axioms, 
sense-data and the unanimous agreement of the Muslim tradition. 5 

This is the context in which we must see Averroes’s famous commentaries 
on the Aristotelian corpus. In Averroes’s view Aristotle had completed the 
speculative sciences. For Averroes, Aristotle was ‘the Philosopher’, whose 
works presented the perfection of scientific knowledge in the speculative 
disciplines of physics, metaphysics and logic. His demonstrative arguments 
provide certain truths. 6 In those cases where Aristotle’s proofs lead to 
conclusions apparently in conflict with the Islamic Law, it is necessary to 
distinguish an exoteric meaning for the multitude and an esoteric meaning 
intelligible only to the elite. 7 

The commentator’s task was accordingly, in Averroes’s view, the 
presentation of philosophical truth as derived by Aristotle from indemonstrable 
first principles. Since Aristotle’s demonstrative arguments provide certain 
truths, the commentator had simply to unfold the logical structure of his 
scientific encyclopaedia. 

Latin Scholasticism 

In the Latin world Aristotle’s works were received in the twelfth century as 
part of a vast effort to absorb the secular learning, not only of ancient Greece, 
but also of contemporary Judaism and Islam. The reception of this immense 
body of knowledge as a scientific encyclopaedia was prepared for by 
Boethius’s presentation of Aristotle’s theory of scientific knowledge. 

In his De hebdomadibns Boethius described scientific knowledge in the 
Aristotelian sense: as doctrine which takes its departure from indemonstrable 
first principles and proceeds by strict demonstration. The fact that Boethius 
described this method - which he employed to solve theological problems - as 
that of ‘mathematics and the other sciences’ 8 led early authors to try to 
develop a general theory of scientific method from it. Gilbert of Poitiers 
maintained, for example, that first principles can be established for all the liberal 
arts and in the same way for theology itself. 9 


4 Alfarabi (1953), cap. 4-5, pp. 157-76, cf. pp. 55-78. 

5 Avicenna (1955-58), pp. 61-74. 

6 In libros Physicorum Aristotelis prooem., Averroes (1562), fols 1-5. 

7 Averroes (l 948). 

8 Boethius (1991), 1311AB, cf. Merle 100. 

9 Boethius (1991), 1314. 
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In the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries an intense effort was made 
to axiomatize the quadrivial sciences of geometry, astronomy, arithmetic, and 
music. The immense amount of new material which the translators had added to 
the sum of mathematical knowledge - Euclid in geometry and optics, Ptolemy 
in astronomy - made a new, unified methodology imperative. 

Euclid’s axiomatic method had become know'n in the twelfth century 
through the translations of the Elements. In the first book of his complete 
translation of the Elements from the Arabic, Adelard of Bath renders Euclid’s 
terms for the principles of the science of geometry, as definitiones, scientia 
universaliter communis (the axioms, which need no proof), and petitiones 
(postulates, which are assumed for what follows). On this basis forty-seven 
conclusions (propositiones ) are drawn. 10 

The attempt at axiomatization was most successful in the science of optics, 
a science subalternate to geometry. On the basis of the translations of Euclid 
and Alhazen, thirteenth-century authors like Witelo, Roger Bacon and John 
Pecham conceived the science of perspectiva as a deductive system. The first 
book of Witelo’s work, for example, derives 137 theoremata from sixteen 
definitiones and five postulates [petitiones )} 1 

Not only the mathematicians, but also the philosophers turned their 
attention - after the 1210 and 1215 condemnations of Aristotle’s natural 
philosophy (the logic was explicitly excluded from the condemnation) - to 
Aristotle’s theory of science as elaborated in the Posteriora analytica. In the 
earliest Latin commentary on this difficult work, Robert Grosseteste explained 
that the subject-matter of Aristotle’s Posteriora is ‘science’ in the strict sense 
of the term, that is, true and certain knowledge, derived by syllogistic 
demonstration from propositions which are true, evident, indemonstrable and 
the causes of the conclusion. The axiomatic method of mathematics represents 
the supreme realization of this scientific ideal, but all true science must conform 

I 1 

to Aristotle’s view. 

It was in this situation that the corpus of Aristotle’s works and Averroes’s 
commentaries on them entered the Latin West. Within thirty years of 
Averroes’s death in 1198 the Latins had at their disposal the complete body of 
Aristotelian teaching with a systematic presentation of its contents. Through 
Boethius they had learned of Aristotle’s ideal of demonstrative science. 
Averroes’s commentaries presented all of Aristotle’s speculative sciences - in 
accordance with the same ideal - as a coherent body of strictly demonstrated 
conclusions. For this reason much medieval scientific and philosophical writing 
took the form of exposition - specifically, the Averroistic form of exposition. 


10 Euclid (1983), pp. 31-70. 

11 Vitellonis liber /, Alhazen (1572), pp. 4-60. 

12 In Posteriorum analyticorum libros 1 cap. 6-7, Grosseteste (1981), pp. 129-45. 
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Because Aristotle’s conclusions could be presented as based on first principles, 
the commentators could maintain that his works were free of error. 

The Averroist paradigm for the sciences was established in the year 1255 
when Aristotle’s works were prescribed for the lectures in the Paris arts 
faculty. 13 Aristotle was ‘il maestro di color che sanno’, 14 because the 
speculative sciences can be presented systematically as theoretical knowledge 
derived from principles discovered by ‘the Philosopher’. For the masters of 
arts, the Aristotelian corpus as understood by Averroes provided the 
encyclopaedic structure and the philosophical principles for medieval 
university instruction in mathematics and natural philosophy. Working within 
this paradigm, the Latins made, in the course of the next two centuries, 
enormous progress in these sciences. 

Not only the philosophers - the masters of arts - but also the theologians 
saw in Aristotle the ‘maestro e duca de la ragione umana’. 15 At this period, the 
theologians were faced with basically the same problem as that which 
confronted the masters of arts, the systematic presentation of a body of 
traditional knowledge. Aristotle’s Posteriora seemed to offer an answer to the 
problem. The articles of faith may be taken as the first principles of a scientific 
presentation of scriptural and patristic teaching, not only because they are 
indemonstrable, but also because their absolute truth is guaranteed by the 
veritas prima itself. 

Although the Summae of the thirteenth century retain the sic-et-non format 
of the twelfth century, they can only properly be understood as the application 
of Aristotle’s ideal of demonstrative science to the teachings of the Catholic 
faith. Since the most effective way to teach ( docere ) a body of doctrine is to 
present it as conclusions from first principles, theology should present its 
teaching (sacra doctrina ) deductively, taking its departure from the articles of 
faith. 

For apologetical reasons the theologians sought also to establish an 
agreement between Aristotle’s conclusions and revealed doctrine. While 
Christian doctrines could not be proved, their acceptance was thought to be 
able to be shown at least reasonable, because congruent with basic 
philosophical conclusions. Aristotle was thought to have demonstrated such 
fundamental philosophical truths as the existence of God, his goodness and 
justice, and the immortality of the human soul. 

In this way the body of knowledge to be ordered in accordance with the 
Aristotelian theory of science was extended to include the true and certain 
doctrines of Christian theology. Just as the philosophical sciences have their 


13 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis 1 (1889), pp. 277-9 no. 246. 

14 Dante, Inferno, IV, 131. 

15 Dante, Convivio, IV, 68. 
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proper principles - maintained Thomas Aquinas - through which they are 
autonomous within their own realm, so also theology is the particular science 
which has the articles of faith as its proper principles. 16 

Thomas’s definition of Aristotelian science, ‘scientia est per decursum a 
principiis ad conclusiones’, 17 sums up the attitude of medieval Scholasticism to 
all the speculative sciences. The definition means not only that natural 
philosophy can be presented systematically as theoretical knowledge derived 
from principles discovered by ‘the Philosopher’. It also means that the sacra 
doctrina of the theologians can be presented according to the Philosopher’s 
conception of science as derived from the divinely revealed articles of faith. The 
congruence of the conclusions of philosophy and theology supplies an 
argument for the truth of Christianity. 

Anomalies appeared, of course, in this paradigm even in the thirteenth 
century. In the year 1277 the Bishop of Paris condemned 219 propositions, of 
which the majority represented philosophical positions, condemned because 
they entailed consequences contrary to revealed doctrine. 18 The existence of 
such anomalies was recognized in the fourteenth century, but few alternatives 
were available to the theologians and the philosophers of the period. The 
medieval understanding of Aristotle’s theory of science, with its stress on the 
reception of scientific knowledge rather than on a new conception of science 
itself, narrowed the outlook of the medieval scientific community. 

Renaissance Aristotelianism 

In the Renaissance, however, the anomalies became contradictions, constraining 
new classes of students to abandon the Scholastic paradigm and seek new 
paradigms for the understanding of Aristotle’s text and theory of science. For 
this reason we must speak in this period not of Aristotelianism, but rather of 
different Aristotelianisms. 19 

The final period in the history of Latin Aristotelianism opened with the 
arrival of the Greeks at the Council of Florence. The Averroist Aristotelianism 
of the Latins was openly attacked by Gemistus Pletho in his nepi &>v 
’ApiaToreAne npbg nAccruva dtatpeperai 20 Pletho distinguished clearly between 
Aristotle’s own errors, Averroes’s misinterpretations of Aristotle, and Latin 


16 Summa theologica, I, prol. and q. 1 art. 2. Concerning the medieval theory of 
theology as a science see Lang (1964); Lohr (1981). 

17 In Posteriora analytica, Iect. 36. 

18 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, I (1889), pp. 543-55. 

19 Concerning the notion of ‘Renaissance Aristotelianism’, see Schmitt (1971), 
(1973), (1983a), (1984c). 

20 Pletho (1866), pp. 890-934. 
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misinterpretations of both Aristotle and Averroes in the interest of Christian 
theology. 

Aristotle was wrong in holding that the heavens are composed of a fifth 
element. He did not teach the immortality of the human soul. His God is not 
the creator of all things, but only the first principle of motion in a world which 
is itself eternal. Averroes was wrong in his belief that Aristotle’s works 
summed up philosophical truth infallibly. The Latins were wrong in believing 
that Aristotle had taught that God is the creator of all things, that he has direct 
providence over the world, and that the human soul is immortal. 

Following Pletho’s critique the Scholastic paradigm for science broke down. 
The humanists brought new materials, new methods, new scientific interests 
and new alternatives. Aristotelianism became but one among many 
philosophies. Whereas for the Scholastics Aristotle had been ‘the Philosopher’ 
par excellence,from the mid-fifteenth century other philosophies - Platonism, 
Stoicism, Epicureanism-claimed attention. 

Those who remained faithful to the Aristotelian philosophy - encouraged 
by the Byzantines who brought to Italy an Aristotle unknown to the 
Scholastics - produced new editions of the Greek text of Aristotle’s works, 
new Latin and vernacular translations, 21 Greek editions and Latin translations 
of Alexander, Themistius, Simplicius and Philoponus - practically the whole 
corpus of the ancient Greek commentaries 22 - as well as Latin versions of 
hitherto untranslated commentaries of Averroes. 

The sixteenth century also witnessed a vast increase in the literature of 
commentary on Aristotle’s works. It is an astonishing fact that the number of 
Latin commentaries on Aristotle composed during the century between Pietro 
Pomponazzi and Galileo exceeds that of the entire millennium from Boethius to 
Pomponazzi. Much of this commentatory literature was dedicated to the 
reformulation of the sciences of metaphysics and natural philosophy, so that 
they might agree with and support the teachings of the Christian faith. 

Pletho’s critique of the Scholastic understanding of Aristotle was followed 
up by one even more telling by Pietro Pomponazzi, 24 professor of Aristotelian 
philosophy in the universities of Padua and Bologna at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Pomponazzi opposed the surreptitious introduction by the 
Scholastic tradition of the notion of creation into its Aristotelianism. 


An inventory of the Renaissance Latin translations of Aristotle was 
undertaken by Charles Schmitt on the basis of Cranz-Schmitt (1984); it is being continued by 
C.H. Lohr. 

Reprint editions of the Renaissance Latin translations of the Greek are being 
published by Frommann Holzboog in Stuttgart; cf. Lohr (1978ff). 

23 For medieval Latin commentaries on Aristotle, see Lohr (1967-74); for the 
Renaissance commentaries, see Lohr (1988a). 

24 Concerning Pomponazzi, see Lohr (1988a), pp. 347-62. 
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The debate was carried on in terms of the correct understanding of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. In his Tractatus de immortalitate animae (1516) 
Pomponazzi - after reviewing the various alternatives suggested in the late 
fifteenth century, Plato, Averroes, Alexander, Themistius, Thomas - 
maintained that according to Aristotle’s own doctrine the doctrine of the soul 
belongs to physics as a part of the doctrine dealing with corpus animatum. 
Since the soul is a material form, it is impossible to prove its immortality if one 
begins with Aristotle’s principles. 25 Were it possible to supply a metaphysical 
proof based on the idea that the soul is directly created by God, one could 
possibly hold (as Thomas Aquinas did) that the soul is both a spiritual 
substance and the form of the body. But Aristotle knew nothing of creation. 

Christian Aristotelianism 

The proponents of a Christian Aristotelianism, especially in the Dominican and 
Jesuit Orders, took up this challenge. In their response they generally sought to 
retain the Aristotelian conception of science as consisting of conclusions drawn 
from first principles, but they were forced to modify Aristotle’s idea of the 
subject-matter of metaphysics and natural philosophy. 

Defending the basic principle that a doctrine cannot be true in philosophy 
and false in theology, they distinguished between Aristotle’s principles and the 
true principles of philosophy. Aristotle’s position on immortality cannot result 
from the true principles of philosophy because nothing can be concluded from 
true principles which is not true, and it is known by faith that Aristotle’s 
position - as explained by Pomponazzi - is false. 

Because Aristotle’s principles cannot have been true principles of 
philosophy if they led to false conclusions, Dominicans like Cajetan and Javelli 
and Jesuits like Perera and Suarez 26 engaged in a new search for the common 
principles of all the sciences and constructed a new science of metaphysics 
based on the revealed idea of creation, transforming Aristotle’s natural 
philosophy into the higher science. 

Suarez’s Disputationes metaphysicae undertake to rewrite Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics in accordance with this view. The Disputationes describe a 
confessionally neutral, possible world to which all those who accepted the 
doctrine of creation could subscribe. In an effort to avoid the errors which led to 
conclusions at variance with Christian doctrine, Suarez offered a 
reinterpretation of Aristotle’s metaphysical teaching in accordance with its 
most fundamental axiom, the principle of non-contradiction. Retaining 

25 Concerning the Pomponazzi affair see Lohr (1988b), pp. 602-7. 

26 Concerning these authors see Lohr (1988a), pp. 71-3 (Cajetan), 202-5 
(Javelli), 313-20 (Perera), 441-5 (Suarez). Concerning the Catholic reaction to Pomponazzi see 
Lohr (1988b), pp. 604-10. 
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Aristotle’s conception of scientific knowledge, Suarez presents metaphysics as 
a science of possible worlds. 27 

Italian secular Aristotelianism 

In lay circles after Pomponazzi Aristotelianism in Italy took a different course. 
Italian faculties of arts were orientated less towards theology than to medicine. 
Throughout the sixteenth century the Aristotelianism they taught was 
concerned less with metaphysics than with Aristotle’s works of physical 
science and biology. In this context, much attention was paid to the question of 
scientific methodology. Whereas the Scholastic tradition had concentrated on 
the deductive side of Aristotle’s theory of science, Italian secular 
Aristotelianism can be said, in a certain sense, to have rediscovered the moment 
of induction in Aristotle’s theory of science. 28 

In Padua towards the end of the sixteenth century, Jacopo Zabarella 29 
distinguished clearly between the two moments, relating them to Aristotle’s 
division of the theoretical and practical sciences. Whereas the theoretical 
sciences use a synthetic method in the presentation of doctrine deriving 
conclusions from first principles, the practical sciences employ an analytic 
method which takes its departure from the end of an action and seeks to 
discover the means and principles with which the end may be attained. 
Transferring this distinction to the theory of science, Zabarella rediscovered the 
other side of Aristotle’s conception - the inductive process by which the 
principles of demonstration are found. 30 

With Zabarella’s treatises on method, the one-sided emphasis on the 
deductive presentation of conclusions which had characterized Aristotelianism 
since the time of the ancient commentators came to an end. Aristotle’s 
philosophy could no longer be conceived as a closed system; it had rather to be 
thought of as an open encyclopaedia in which each of the sciences deals only 
with a portion of reality. Each of the sciences must discover its own principles 
and order its own conclusions. 


Concerning Suarez’s metaphysical transformation of natural philosophy see 
Lohr (1988b), pp. 611-17; Lohr (1988c). Concerning the Scholasticism of the Counter-Refor¬ 
mation, see Di Vona (1968); Lohr (1991b), (1995). 

^ Q 

Concerning the Aristotelianism taught in Italian universities in the sixteenth 
century see Schmitt (1975), (1979b), (1980); Poppi (1991). 

29 Concerning Zabarella, see Lohr (1988a), pp. 497-503. 

30 Zabarella (1608). Concerning Zabarella’s theory of science, see Poppi (1972); 


Mikkeli (1992). 
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Lutheran Aristotelianism 

The publication at Basle in 1594 of Jacopo Zabarella’s Opera logica played an 
important role in the development of Lutheran theology, where the need was 
increasingly felt to make the presentation of revealed theology more scientific. 
Lutheran Orthodoxy 31 was opposed to the private interpretation of Scripture 
and put forward a new understanding of the analogia fidei - spoken of by St 
Paul (Rom. 12: 6) - according to which individual biblical texts should be 
interpreted within the system of the articles of faith. 

The topical method of presenting doctrine which had been employed by 
Melanchthon was therefore succeeded by efforts to present an onoTunocig of 
Christian doctrine, such as Paul himself had provided in Romans, or a corpus 
doctrinae integrum, showing the logical interconnections between individual 
teachings. A similar evolution had taken place in early Scholasticism, but 
whereas thirteenth-century writers tended to understand revealed theology as a 
theoretical science in Aristotle’s sense, Lutheran authors of the late sixteenth 
century regarded it as a practical one. 

The theoretical sciences employ a synthetic method in the presentation of 
doctrine, drawing conclusions from first principles, but the practical sciences 
make use of the analytic method - described by Zabarella - which takes as its 
point of departure the end or purpose of an action and seeks to discover the 
means and principles by which this end might be attained. Applied to theology, 
this method would present eternal beatitude, for example, as the end to be 
achieved, soteriology as the means to the end, Christology as its principle and 
the doctrine of man and creation as concerning the subject by whom the end is 
to be attained. 

With the publication of Georg Calixt’s Epitome theologiae (1619), the 
analytical method became the standard way of ordering doctrine in Lutheran 
dogmatics. Calixt was professor of theology at Helmstedt, but the method was 
adopted at Jena and Wittenberg as well. 

At the same time, Calixt regarded philosophy as the condition for the 
scientific development of revealed theology. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century a Lutheran apologetics had appeared, called forth by the 
necessity of defending not only the use of philosophy in theology (against the 
agnosticism of the followers of Fausto Sozzini), but also the biblical doctrine of 
creation (against the increasing influence of Stoicism and Epicureanism) and the 


Concerning the Aristotelianism of Lutheran Orthodoxy, see Troeltsch (1891); 
Weber (1907), (1908); Petersen (1921); Wundt (1939), (1945); Dreitzel (1970); Spam (1976); 
Leinsle (1985); Lohr (1988b), pp. 620-31; Wollgast (1993), pp. 128-220; Kusukawa (1995). 
The influence of Spanish-Jesuit Aristotelianism on German Protestant philosophy is discussed 
by Eschweiler (1928); Lewalter (1935). 
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fundamental significance of the faith (against a growing spirit of indifference in 
religious matters). 

In accordance with this apologetic tendency, Calixt sought to develop 
rational proofs for the truth of the Christian religion, assigning to philosophy 
the task of proving not only the existence and attributes of God and the 
immortality of the soul, but also the necessity of revelation on the basis of 
God’s providential care for men. 

By appealing to the philosophical idea of God, Lutheran theologians were to 
be able to respond to the threat to Orthodoxy which came from some extremist 
theologians, who maintained not only that the doctrines of faith could not be 
proved, but also that they are contrary to reason. Distinguishing clearly 
between that which belongs to reason and that which belongs to revelation, 
Calixt maintained that reason in its own sphere cannot contradict revelation. 
The philosophical idea of God which man is able to attain is not such that we 
can say that it conflicts with the revealed idea. This approach may be observed 
in the works of Cornelius and Jakob Martini and most clearly in the Opus 
metaphysicum (1617) and Epitome metciphysica (1618) of Christoph Scheibler, 
professor of logic and metaphysics at Giessen. 

In this way a new understanding in Lutheran Orthodoxy of the nature and 
method of revealed theology brought about a distinction between metaphysics 
as the science of being and metaphysics as natural theology. Lutheran writers 
came increasingly to regard an independent natural theology as a necessity. 
They distinguished between traditional metaphysics as a discipline which had 
the task of explaining certain generally valid terms and principles, and a 
discipline which was often called pneumatologia because it dealt with the 
nature, properties and activities of spiritual being. Scheibler contributed to the 
distinction of the two subjects by publishing a separate textbook on Theologia 
naturalis (1621). 

This understanding of the relationship between philosophy and theology 
opened the way for the free development in Lutheranism of natural theology as 
a theoretical science - using the synthetic method - distinct from the practical 
science of revealed theology - using the analytic method. 

Calvinist Aristotelianism 

The analytic method had little success in those German territories - like the 
Palatinate, Nassau, Hesse-Kassel and several smaller principalities - which 
leaned towards Calvinism. In accordance with the architectonic spirit of 


32 Concerning these authors, see Lohr (1988a), pp. 247 (C. Martini), 247-8 (J. 
Martini); Petersen (1921), pp. 306-8; Wundt (1939), pp. 119-23 (Scheibler). 
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Calvinist Scholasticism, 33 Reformed theologians at the universities of 
Heidelberg and Marburg and later at Herborn and Burgsteinfurt regarded their 
science as essentially speculative and followed the synthetic method in the 
presentation of doctrine. Rejecting the Lutheran transposition of the tracts on 
salvation and soteriology in systematic works on theology, they took the glory 
of God and predestination as their point of departure. 

Reformed dogmatics began with God as the first cause and final goal of all 
things, and treated his eternal decrees of providence and predestination before 
taking up his government of the world in time. In this conception natural 
theology formed an integral part of the cognitio Dei perfecta at which theology 
aimed. 

Consequently, whereas Lutheran writers on metaphysics only reluctantly 
admitted the necessity of an independent natural theology, Calvinist authors 
tended to distinguish clearly between two sciences, a science of God (to the 
extent that he is accessible to human reason) and a science of being (understood 
as a universal science which supplies the principles for all the particular 
sciences). 

Thus the Marburg professor Rudolph Goclenius 34 in the preface to his 
Isagoge in primam philosophiam (1598), spoke of two separate sciences, a 
universal science called ‘first philosophy’ and a particular science called 
‘metaphysics’. First philosophy deals with being, its properties and its 
principles; metaphysics studies the various types of immaterial being: God, the 
intelligences and the human soul. 

Goclenius seems to have been aware of the difficulties involved in restricting 
the term ‘metaphysics’ to the science of God while speaking of the science of 
being as ‘first philosophy’. In his Lexiconphilosophicum (1613) he made a new 
and important addition to philosophical terminology. In the article on 
abstraction he divided the speculative sciences according to the types of 
abstraction from matter that characterize them; that employed in physics he 
described as ‘physical’, that made use of in the science of God and the 
intelligences as ‘transnatural’ and that used in the science of being and the 
transcendental as ‘ontological’. The term ‘ontology’ made it possible to 
recognize the claim of the science of being to be metaphysics just as much as 
the science of God. It was in this way that the term ‘metaphysics’ came to 
designate both the universal science of‘first philosophy’ or ‘ontology’, and the 
particular or special science of‘natural theology’. 

In the works of authors like Clemens Timpler of Heidelberg and Steinfurt, 
Bartholomaeus Keckermann of Heidelberg and Danzig and Johann Heinrich 


Concerning Calvinist Scholasticism, see Althaus (1914); Lohr (1988b), pp. 
631-8; Wollgast (1993), pp. 128-220. 

Concerning Goclenius, see Lohr (1988a), pp. 169-70. 
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Alsted of Herborn 35 there appeared a new, unified vision of the encyclopaedia 
of the scientific disciplines in which ontology had the role of assigning to each 
of the particular sciences its proper domain. This new vision was grounded in a 
conception of the scientific enterprise which was specifically a product of the 
Renaissance, a conception which set it apart from the Aristotelianism of both 
Catholic Scholasticism and Lutheran Orthodoxy. 

According to the traditional Aristotelian understanding, scientific knowledge 
was made up of conclusions which are not only true but also certain, because 
they are the result of a demonstration based on an evident principle or cause. 
Science was the habit or faculty by which the mind is disposed to assent to 
such conclusions. 

Writers of the Reformed Confession broke with this conception. In their 
approach science was understood not as a habit but as a body of knowledge, 
systematically ordered so as to make it possible for a learned man to impart the 
habit of scientific knowledge to others by correct explanation. Their notion of a 
corpus doctrinae differed from the Lutheran idea in a way which betrayed the 
influence of humanism. Whereas Lutheran writers concerned themselves 
exclusively with theological doctrines and sought simply to show the logical 
connections between individual theological teachings, the Calvinists saw 
theological doctrine as part of the sum total of the knowledge which has been 
gained by man in the course of history and transmitted to the present 
generation by written and oral tradition. The task of the scientist was to 
systematize the teachings of each of the disciplines - including theology - and 
to relate them to one another in a new encyclopaedia of knowledge. 

At the same time, men like Keckermann departed in another way from the 
traditional definition of scientific knowledge. According to Aristotle, only 
necessary, universal statements can be scientific; there can be no demonstration 
of contingent, singular facts and no science of changeable things as such. But 
because Reformed theologians wanted to assure the scientific character of 
theological conclusions, they extended the range of scientific validity beyond 
the universal conclusions which natural theology can derive from the properties 
of things to the singular, historical facts, dependent on God’s providential care, 
which revealed theology holds, on the testimony of Scripture, to be principles 
of knowledge. 

In his Praecognita philosophica (1608) Keckermann presented a general 
theory of science in which he appealed to certain norms of certitude which had 
been proposed by Melanchthon: revelation, the universal sense experience of 


3S Concerning these authors, see Lohr (1988a), pp. 454—6 (Timpler), pp. 209-10 
(Keckermann). Concerning Alsted, see Schmidt-Biggemann, introd. to repr. edn of Alsted’s 
Encyclopaedia (1989). 
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men, innate knowledge of first principles and the syllogistic presentation of 
conclusions. Keckermann went beyond Melanchthon, however, by defining 
the ‘intellects ordinis in syllogismo’ as a ‘facultas artificialis acquisita per 
certain disciplinam’. By ‘faculty’ he meant an internal source of certitude which 
is a habit or disposition - in accordance with the Aristotelian conception. By 
the ‘discipline’ through which the habit is acquired he meant the external body 
of doctrine which the learned man must master. The most significant word in 
Keckermann’s definition is the word ‘artificial’. He described the habit acquired 
by the learned man not as ‘scientific’, but as ‘artificial’, because it concerns 
conclusions which belong to all the liberal arts and includes both universal 
conclusions drawn from the nature of things and singular, contingent 
conclusions based on testimony, for the reason that knowledge of both types of 
conclusion can be gained by the systematic application of methodical 
principles. 

The emphasis in this new theory of science was thus placed, above all, on 
the orderly systematic presentation of doctrine. A discipline in the liberal arts 
is a system of precepts and rules, methodically ordered, through which one can 
- with the requisite natural ability and corresponding practice - gain the habit 
of knowledge in the liberal arts. 

Around the beginningof the last quarter of the sixteenth century the term 
‘system’ began to be used by Reformed theologians for ordered compilations of 
Christian teaching. The term acquired its technical sense of a body of 
knowledge unified by a single idea or principle in writers like Keckermann. 
These thinkers understood each of the liberal arts as a system of precepts and 
rules according to which a given subject-matter is arranged for correct 
explanation. The precepts (praecepta) are made up of definitions and 
distributions. The rules ( regulae ) are made up of conclusions; they are called 
‘theorems’ in the speculative disciplines and ‘canons’ in the practical ones. The 
principle or idea according to which the precepts and rules are ordered is not 
merely an external principle, so that the elements are simply parts of a whole, 
but one which grounds the knowledge of the elements and coordinates their real 
functions. Theological rules are derived, by the analytical method, from 
revelation; philosophical rules, by the synthetic method, from ipsa rerum 
naturalium natura or notitiae nobiscum natae. Revealed theology is a discipline 
consisting of rules ( loci communes), disposed systematically for the 
understanding of the book of Scripture. Natural theology is that part of the 
discipline of pneumatics which consists of rules concerning God’s existence, 
essence, eternal decrees and temporal government of the created world, as they 
can be read in the book of nature. 


36 


De anima : causal certitudinis doctrinarum, Melanchthon (1834-60), xiii, 149-53. 
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The idea of each of the liberal arts as a system found its logical counterpart 
in the idea of the encyclopaedia of the arts. It was at this point that the new 
conception of scientific knowledge espoused by Reformed thinkers affected the 
traditional role of metaphysics as the queen of the sciences. Keckermann and 
Timpler composed systems of logic, rhetoric, physics, mathematics, optics, 
astronomy, geography and the various parts of practical philosophy. 
Keckermann and Alsted also drew up systems of theology. All of these 
systems taken together were regarded as forming a unified whole. Alsted 
published a complete edition of Keckermann’s works in 1613 under the title 
Systema systematum. His own Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia appeared in 
1620 and ten years later his complete Encyclopaedia for all four university 
faculties. 

For each of these authors the system of metaphysics had the task of 
assigning to each of the disciplines its proper domain and place in the 
encyclopaedia of the arts. Pneumatics was to deal with spiritual reality, 
physics with corporeal reality as corporeal, mathematics with quantity, 
practical philosophy with human actions as moral, law with human actions as 
political, medicine with the human body as to be cured. Accordingly, the 
metaphysics which - as first philosophy - formed the foundation of this 
encyclopaedia was no longer understood as a science in the Aristotelian sense, 
but rather as one of the liberal arts. Metaphysics thus became closely 
connected with the theory of the arts, which these authors, employing the 
Greek word, entitled technologia. 

Timpler prefaced the second edition of his Metaphysicae systema 
methodicum of 1606 with a Technologia sea tractatus generalis de natura et 
differentiis artium liberalium. Alsted opened his Encyclopaedia with a general 
account of the new theory of the principles of knowledge, the theory of the 
habit of knowledge, the theory of the arts and didactics. For the third section of 
this introduction he also used the neologism technologia 37 

Clemens Timpler was the thinker who followed out most consistently the 
consequences of the understanding of metaphysics as one of the liberal arts. 
Because the individual systems which make up the encyclopaedia of the liberal 
arts are bodies of doctrine, the discipline which coordinates them must itself be 
less a theory of being than a theory of knowledge. Although, ordine inventions, 
this discipline follows the other disciplines, it must, ordine doctrinae, precede 
all of them. 

Consequently, Timpler proposed that the subject-matter of metaphysics is 
not being, but rather the intelligible or, perhaps better, the conceivable - nav 
votitov. Metaphysics is distinct from logic which also deals with the same 
subject because it is a speculative discipline, whereas logic is a practical one. In 


37 


Alsted (1630), lib. 2, pp. 61-72. 
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a definition which is only comprehensible against the background of the 
Reformed theory of knowledge, Timpler defined metaphysics as the ‘ars 
contemplativa quae tractat de omni intelligibili quatenus ab homine naturali 
rationis lumine sine ullo materiae conceptu est intelligibile’. 

The designation res applies to everything concerning which it is possible to 
form an intelligible proposition. It includes, therefore, not only being, but also 
privations of being and not-being itself. Not-being must be considered by 
metaphysics because it is intelligible, at least per accidens ; without the notion 
of not-being it would be impossible to defend the vision of the creative 
dynamism of human thought at which technologia aims. The subject-matter of 
metaphysics is, therefore, divided into nihil and aliquid. The latter is divided 
into essentia (that through which a being is that which it is) and ens (which is in 
turn divided into ens reale and ens rationis). 

In Timpler’s derivation of the attributes of being there appears clearly the 
Calvinist emphasis on the gulf which separates the infinite from the finite. Only- 
existence and duration apply to all reality. Not-being enters into all other 
attributes. Thus, in accordance with his theory of science as artificial, Timpler’s 
system of metaphysics explains the immanent distinctions of the intelligible, 
then derives the attributes of reality and finally concludes by presenting its 
ultimate divisions into substantia increata, substantia creata immaterial is and 
substantia creata materialis, that is, into a science of God, a science of the 
intelligences, and a science of physical nature. 

Timpler and his colleagues stood at the end of an epoch. The Thirty Years 
War put an end to Calvinist Aristotelianism. But its conception of the sum- 
total of human knowledge as an encyclopaedia prepared the way for the 
modern encyclopaedia, while its idea of human knowledge as creative can 
perhaps be said to have opened the way to the contemporary technological 
revolution. 



Chapter 15 


Language in the mind: reflexive 
thinking in the late Renaissance 

Ian Maclean 


The understanding, like the eye, whilst it makes us see, and perceive all 
other things, takes no notice of itself: and it requires art and pains to set it 
at a distance, and make it its own object. But whatever be the difficulties 
that lie in the way of this enquiry; whatever it be that keeps us so much in 
the dark to ourselves; sure I am that all the light we can let into our minds; 
all the acquaintance we can make with our own understandings, will not only 
be very pleasant; but bring us great advantage in directing our thoughts in 
the search of other things. 

This therefore being my purpose to enquire into the original, certainty and 
extent of humane knowledge; together with the grounds and degrees of 
belief, opinion and assent; I shall not at present meddle with the physical 
consideration of the mind ... (Locke (1690), Li.5). 

This passage from Locke’s Essay concerning human understanding is 
characteristic of a post-Cartesian approach to the problem of the mind, 
implicitly separating a physiological and psychological investigation from a 
philosophical one, setting aside all presuppositions (although somewhat 
dependent on the metaphors of sight and light), and submitting the 
introspective process of reflection upon the mind to rigorous rules of 
validation. It acknowledges the fact that the mind’s investigation of its own 
nature poses the problem of self-reference; in the Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
philosophy, this has more recently been linked with mathematics, and the 
paradoxes arising out of Cantor’s set theory, than with psychology. But this is 
not the case with modern continental philosophy, or with the philosophical 
enquiry of Locke’s Aristotelian predecessors. For them also, the general 
question of knowing oneself is not expressible in mathematical notation, and is 
far from a straightforward one: it might mean to know what mankind is (oneself 
being a particular exemplary human being); or to know what one might be in 
respect of one’s individual moral or intellectual potential; and this itself might 
be seen either as that which one has been (potential in the sense of that which 
one can call upon as having acquired already), or the powers which go to make 


References to Aristotle, St Augustine, St Thomas Aquinas, Descartes and other classical 
authors are in the standard form in the text. 
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one up and which will determine one's future actions; it might mean to know 
one’s mind as a criterion of truth-evaluation (that is, seeing the intellect as a 
tool for distinguishing truth from falsity); or to know the contents of one’s 
mind, or the way one’s mind works, or both. It might also bear on moral rather 
than cognitive issues. All of these various possibilities will emerge at some 
point or other in my account of pre-Cartesian thinking on self-reference. 

As is well known, Renaissance anti-Aristotelians such as Galileo and 
Descartes characterize late sixteenth-century thinking as confused and 
moribund, overloaded with metaphysical presuppositions and unnecessary 
conceptual complications. It seems to me that in their polemical writings about 
their contemporaries and immediate forbears, they neither weighed their merits 
in a completely fair way, nor, in not pardoning their offences, did they pay due 
tribute to the energy and subtlety of their thought. My own reading of late 
sixteenth-century philosophy leads me to the conviction that there is a 
powerful confluence of issues concerning self-enquiry and self-knowledge in 
the late Renaissance, many of which were inherited from the Middle Ages, in 
which there are elements of Stoic, Platonic, Aristotelian, Augustinian and 
Scholastic thought; that although there was not much new in the material which 
goes to make up this debate, it was a vital and lively one, because of the new 
configurations of evidence produced by late Renaissance philosophers; that the 
philosophical distinctions and modes of argument on which they rely, many of 
which were to be abandoned by adherents of the mechanical philosophy of the 
seventeenth century, can be shown to be productive, and have in fact been 
revived by certain more modern continental thinkers; and that the philosophical 
positions which result from this debate are in some ways less problematic and 
reductive than Descartes’s own enquiry into self-consciousness. 1 

Moreover, looking at the late Renaissance through the spectacles of post- 
Cartesians can distort any assessment of the thinking of that time, by imposing 
on the modern reader the philosophical criteria of elegance and simplicity. In 
some degree these relate to the style rather than content of any philosophy. I 
wish here to test the thesis that the complexity, ingenuity and subtlety of the 
late Renaissance Aristotelians are as positive features of thought systems as 
the simplicity and elegance of the author of the Meditationes and the Discours 
de la methode. To do this I shall necessarily give a partial (not to say 
tendentious) account of Descartes’s thought. One justification for this (if it is a 
justification) might be that he himself offered just as partial an account of 
Renaissance Aristotelians whose reputation I am seeking here to repair; another 

1 It is interesting to note that the same kind of debate between simplicity, coherence 
and elegance of thought on the one hand and productive complexity on the other can be found 
in respect of the text of Aristotle himself on this issue, considered in his own intellectual 
context: see Burnyeat’s and Wilkes’s contributions to Nussbaum and Rorty (1992), pp. 
15-26; 109-28. 
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might be the aim of giving as much prominence as possible to the differences 
between Descartes and his predecessors. 

I shall proceed as follows: first give an account of those features of 
Descartes’s philosophy which may prevent us from seeing late Renaissance 
philosophy of mind in its own terms; next sketch the ancient and medieval 
background to reflexive thinking: that is, in turn, optics, faculty psychology 
and the Aristotelian metaphysical presuppositions on which it rests; then 
show how Thomas Aquinas (whose approach to the question, I shall argue, is 
still influential in the late Renaissance) attempts to combine theology (in the 
form of Augustine’s doctrine of the Trinity) and Aristotelian psychology. I 
shall next indicate what innovations in Renaissance thought (natural 
philosophy, medicine, epistemology) affect the discussion of the mind in the 
latter decades of the sixteenth and the first decades of the seventeenth century, 
before pointing to features of the late Renaissance debate which seem most 
productive, and have found echoes in more recent philosophical writing. 

There are four points about Descartes’s account of the mind to which I 
should particularly like to draw attention. The first is his definition of 
‘thinking’ or ‘thought’ in the Principia (i.9): ‘by thinking, I understand 
everything which happens in us in such a way that we perceive it immediately 
by ourselves: that is why not only understanding, willing, imagining, but also 
feeling is the same as thinking.’ I * 3 For Descartes, the mind’s acts disclose 
everything about itself: ‘there can be nothing within me of which I am not 
aware’; 4 whereas, as we shall see, Aristotelians postulate an active and a 
passive intellect, and can conceive of mental regions which are not accessible 
always to consciousness. Second, the activity of the mind cannot be doubted; 
the cogito provides the certainty which for Descartes must be the basis of all 
knowledge: ‘whenever I speak the words “1 am, I exist”, or conceive of them in 
my mind, they are necessarily true.’ 5 It is also the attentive mind which 
discovers what are clear and distinct ideas ( Principia, i.45). This apparent 
mixture of ontology and epistemology marks the absence of one of the 


I should like here to express my gratitude to Dennis Des Chene for having read 
with exemplary attention and rigour an earlier version of this paper, and for drawing my 

attention to many of its deficiencies. Those that remain are of course wholly to be attributed to 
me. 

3 ‘... par le mot de penser, j’entends tout ce qui se fait en nous de telle sorte que 
nous l’apercevons immediatement par nous memes: c’est pourquoi non seulement entendre, 
vouloir, imaginer, mais aussi sentir, c’est la meme chose que penser’, on the disputed 
meanings given to this phrase, see most recently Baker and Morris (1995). 

4 ‘Nam sic potui longe melius a praeiudiciis me liberare, ad naturae lumen 
attendere, interrogare meipsum, ac pro certo affirmare nihil in me, cujus nullo modo sim 
conscius, esse posse’ (Meditationes, ii). 

5 ‘... ego sum, ego existo, quoties a me proferturvel mente concipitur necessario 
esse verum’ ( Meditationes , ii). On this phrase, see Balibar (1992). 
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distinctions which Descartes’s Aristotelian contemporaries preserve. 6 7 Third, as 
has often’ been pointed out, the thinking mind is free from all material 
determinism as res cogitans: the material world is wholly determined by laws 
as res extensa. It seems impossible to get from mind to matter, and very 
difficult for one mind to interact with another.' Renaissance Aristotelians, by 
espousing hylomorphism, configure the mind so that there is an interface 
between sensibles and intelligibles, and a communication within and between 
minds. 

Finally, for Descartes the human subject is said to know itself immediately 
in two senses: in time, and in being simultaneously the object and subject of its 
own enquiry. This leads to the following problem: the present-to-itself subject 
actively thinks itself and of itself outside time; but also outside language. As 
Anthony Kenny has argued, the private Cartesian subject is said to have 
concepts without words and is found to rely on a theory of innate ideas which 
calls into question the primacy of the cogito by introducing a presupposition 
that thoughts and existence are known by ‘that internal cognition which always 
precedes reflective knowledge, and which, when the subject is thought and 
existence, is innate to all men’. 8 I shall try to show that Aristotelians take into 
account time in relation to thought; that they begin from the theory of the mind 
as tabula rasa; and that they accept that self-enquiry is not immediate but 
indirect, and is related to a pre-existing form of discourse. On these four points, 

I believe there to be a major shift in thinking about thinking which may obscure 
to modern eyes the vigour and coherence of pre-Cartesian thought on the 
subject of consciousness. 

My investigation of Renaissance thinking on consciousness shall be centred 
on the exegesis of chapters four and five of book three of the De anima, and 
especially the apparently innocuous phrase vobg ccuxog 6e auxov xoxe <5bvaxca 
voetv (429b9—11), usually rendered into Latin as ‘intellectus [possibilis] ipse 
autem seipsum tunc potest intelligere’. At no time in the Middle Ages - from 
Alexander of Hales onwards - is the interpretation of this phrase exempt from 
over-determination by Neoplatonist and Arabic influences: these cloak it over 
time in a heavy veil of accumulated commentary made up of the interpretations 

6 It is worthy of note also that Descartes refused to accept that his cogito could be 
translated into a syllogism (whatever is thinking exists: I am thinking: therefore I exist): see 
his interview with Frans Burman of 16 April 1648 (cf. Descartes (1964-74) [abbreviated 
‘AT’], 5:1467-8). 

7 Ryle (1949). 

8 ’Sed omnino sufficit, ut id sciat cognitione ilia interna, quae reflexam semper 
antecedit, et quae omnibus hominibus de cognitione et existentia ilia innata est, ut quamvis 
forte praeiudiciis obruti, ad verba quam ad verborum significationes attenti. fingerepossumus 
nos illam non habere, non possumus tamen re vera non habere’ (Respomio ad sextas 
objections ). Some might say that Descartes’s reply to his objectors (that it suffices for me to 
have the idea of the cogito, which I have innately (cf. AT 7:413)) might be alleged as a 
adequate defence of his cogito; but Kenny (1973) disputes this. 
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of Alexander of Aphrodisias, Simplicius, Philoponus, the Arab commentators 
(Alfarabi, Avicenna, Averroes) as well as medievais such as Aquinas, Albertus, 
Isaac ofNarbonne and Durandus, not to speak of Renaissance commentators of 
the De anima who are much more numerous than just those listed in the 
relevant section of The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy 9 10 My 
intention here is not to consider in great detail the evolution of the exegesis of 
Aristotelian texts as is done by Eckhard Kessler in the Cambridge History, but 
rather to concentrate on the period in the second half of the sixteenth and the 
first decades of the seventeenth centuries when a range of topics are debated in 
Calvinist, Lutheran and Catholic circles throughout Europe. The agenda of 
questions linked to this text is not very different in 1300 from that in 1600, and 
the writers of the latter period enter into dialogue with Aquinas and other 
medieval commentators and treat their suggestions as contemporary opinions 
to be commended or refuted: Hellenistic philosophers, Arabs, medievais and 
Renaissance commentators, whether Aristotelian philosophers, theologians, or 
medical writers, all belong to the same universe of discourse. The Paduan 
Professor Fortunio Liceti’s De Intellectu Agente of 1627, for example, discusses 
all the major Greek and Arab commentators , as well as the views of medievais 
and near-contemporaries, in over 300 densely argued folio pages; 
Bartholomaeus Keckerinann of Danzig (1614), and Johann Conrad Dannhauer 
of Strasburg (1630), who write respectively in the context of universities of 
different protestant susceptibilities, and Otto Casmann of the High School at 
Schweinfurt (1594), whose religious orientation is not clear, are scarcely less 
wide-ranging in their references.' 0 Among the other scholars whom I shall cite, 
Philip Melanchthon, Jacopo Zabarella, Giulio Pace, Julius Caesar Scaliger, 
Girolamo Cardano and Juan Luis Vives are well enough known not to need 
introduction here; the Catholic philosophers and theologians Antonius Ruvius 
(Rubio) (d. 1615), a Spanish Jesuit, Giovanni de Guevara, (Jl. 1607-27), 
Bishop of Teano, and the Dominican Michaele Zanardi (d. 1642), who taught 
in Milan, Verona, Cremona and Venice, are less well known, and their citation 


9 See Kessler (1988), pp. 485-534. 

10 Dannhauer is a polemical anti-Calvinist; Keckermann was trained at both 
Heidelberg and Wittenberg (see Schmitt, Skinner and Kessler (1988), pp. 822-3); I shall refer 
also to Johann Ludwig Havenreuter, who writes as a committed Lutheran. Casmann’s 
religious status, like that of Keckermann, seems ambiguous: in 1605, his latest book on 
theology was listed in Saur’s Frankfurt autumn book fair catalogue under Lutheran 
publications, but in the following spring fair, he appeared with the Calvinists. His publisher 
(Zacharias Palthen) had Calvinist connexions; but he has been described in recent scholarly 
works (e.g. Kusukawa (1995), p. 108) as a Lutheran. 1 am also gratefulto Sachiko Kusukawa 
for pointing out to me that he declared in a dedicatory epistle to Maurice of Hesse-Kassel in 
1602 that Rudolphus Goclenius converted him from Catholicism, which would indicate that 
his sympathies are more Calvinist than Lutheran, and that he subsequently wrote a book on 
the signs of election, with similar implications (see Casmann (1602), fol. ][3r; Casmann 
(1607)). 
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of other authorities is limited to those approved by the Council of Trent and 
subsequent Catholic censorship. 11 

What these writers have to say about consciousness is placed in an inherited 
context of thought which draws on notions of optics as well as faculty 
psychology and metaphysics. ‘Reflexio’(‘scientia reflexa’‘cognitio reflexa’)is 
the most frequently encountered term, together with its verbal and adjectival 
forms, and these terms can refer to all forms of inward thinking, of which 
thinking about the self as it thinks is a particular sub-set, to which words 
cognate with ‘convertere’ and words connected with circularity and mediation, 
can also be used to refer. 12 Mirrors, light and vision are however the dominant 
analogies used to account for this feature of perception. As is well known, 
there is little agreement between ancient authorities on these complex optical 
matters: does light proceed from the objects of vision and strike the eye, or do 
rays from the eye strike the objects of vision? Does the medium through which 
the image or species passes contain in some sense, or transform that image, as 
for example, in refraction? How does the fact that a mirror-image is inverted 
and reversed affect its interpretation? How does the size of the visual object 
relate to the image in the eye? What is perspective, and how does it operate? 
What is colour, and how does it relate to light? What is the nature of the image 
on the cornea or in the eye, and what causes the after-image?Is light sullied as 
it passes into the body? These questions arise in commentaries on various 
parts of the Platonic and Aristotelian corpus, and alternative answers are much 
debated. 13 They affect the discussion of reflexivity in three ways which are 
relevant here: in the strong moral slant given to the question of looking at 
oneself; 14 in the complex notion of reception, as either active or passive or 
both; and in the use of empirical parallels in arguments about mental activities 
and processes. 15 


There are some notable absences from the corpus of those whom 1 shall cite (Pietro 
Pomponazzi, Jacques Lefevred’Etaples, Charles de Bovelles, Agostino Nifo, Marcantonio 
Genua, Franciscus Toletus, to name but a few); but my purpose is to show a representative 
range of thinkers, not to aspire to comprehensive coverage. 

12 'Reflexus’ has also mathematical applications at this time (see Cardano (1663), 
iii, p. 598). On medieval usage of'reflexio' and ‘conversio’, see Sharp (1964), p. 165, citing 
Roger Bacon, Quaestiones metaphysicae, xi. 

13 The loci classici are Timaeus, 45B 46C; De sensu, 431b; Meteorologica , iii. 1,4; 
De anima, ii.7. See also Crombie (1990); Lindberg (1976); Hyman (1989), pp. 1-19. 

14 See especially Phaedo, 79C-D and Alcibiades l, 132D-133B, which passages are 
easy to syncretise with Luke 6:40^12 (the parable of the mote and beam, denouncing the 
perversion of subjective perception). 

15 The analytical mode of optical enquiry is worthy of note here, as it contrasts so 
strongly with Descartes’s practice: see for example Aquinas, In meterologica Aristotelis, iii.4 
(analysis of‘refractio’ into ‘objectunT, ‘speculum’ and ‘visus’); Palacios (1557), p. 141 
(analysis of optics by ‘potentia’, ‘obiectum’, ‘medium’, instrumentum’, ‘sensorium’ and 
‘operatio’); Carbone (1617), p. 177 (analysis by ‘vis’, ‘lumen’, ‘medium’, ‘attentio’, 
‘tempus’ and 'res videnda praesens’). 
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The theory of mind drawn from Aristotle De anima but mediated through 
Hellenistic and Arab commentators is the basis of the faculty psychology 
debated in the Renaissance. Psychology is a highly regarded science: because of 
the dignity of its subject matter and the certainty of its demonstrations, it 
exceeds all others, according to one locus in Aquinas, although this view is 
attenuated in the Renaissance. 16 Psychology extends to the study of the mental 
powers of animals, of which the highest is the ‘virtus’ or ‘vis estimativa’; but 
the ‘vis cogitativa’, which human beings alone possess, is the only form of 
mental activity which is conscious of itself and can reflect on its own 
operations. 17 The human intellect is immaterial, and has no actuality until it 
thinks; it is only related to time, place and causality when it operates through 
the faculties of imagination, memory and reason, which are said to be situated 
in the three ventricles of the brain. 18 It acquires all its information through the 
senses, whence it passes to the clearing house of the ‘sensus communis’, which 
coordinates the data and generates ‘species impressae’ (perceptions: 
‘intentiones primae’) in the passive intellect ('intellects possibilis’). These are 
transformed by the active intellect (‘intellects agens’) into ‘species expressae’ 
(concepts) which are free from all contingency. 19 The temporal singulars of 
experience, the‘species impressae’, are known reflexively, that is, indirectly in 
the order of universal; but the mind knows these universal in time in that 
their occurrence in the physical body links them to circumstantial 
actualization. 20 Its acts are thus in one sense circumstantial, that is, bound into 
the world of time, place and causality, and they are not in another (in that it 
deals only in atemporal universals). Knowledge of simples is prior in the 
intellect to that of compounds. 21 


16 Aquinas, Quaestio disputata de veritale, i.10. Ruvius gives the priority to 
metaphysics in dignity, and in simple demonstration to metaphysics and mathematics: (1613), 
pp. 15-19; see also the views of Pomponazzi, discussed by Olivieri (1983). Analysis of the 
mind is said to be beyond the scope of physics (Pereira (1562), ix, quoted by Keckermann 
(1614), col. 1588). Aristotle compares his investigation to a mathematical one (ii.2, 413 al 1). 
See also Mikkeli (1992), pp. 101-6 (on Zabareila). 

17 See Harvey (1975), pp. 23-5; Aquinas, Summa theologiae , la 78,4. 

Harvey (1975), passim ; these must be material and mortal, because they are 
possessed also by animals who have no immortal soul; conversely, self-consciousness is proof 
of the immateriality of the soul. See Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, 2, 49, and Copleston (1955), 
pp. 174. 

19 • 

Renaissance commentators stress, however, that this is not a sequence in time: see 
Magirus (1603), p. 603, quoting Zabareila; ‘speciem impressam neque praecedere 
intellectionem neque post intellectionem manere in intellectu’; and Collegium Conimbricense 
(1598), p. 446. 

See De anima, 430a22-3; Aquinas, Summa, la 79, 6 ad 2: ‘intellectus intelligit 
suum intelligere, quod est singularis actus vel in praeterito, vel in praesenti, vel in future’. 

21 See Aquinas, Summa, la 85, 3; Keckermann (1614), col. 1614; Casmann (1594), 
pp. 109-10, makes a slightly different but equivalent distinction (‘noetica’ versus 
‘dianoetica’). 
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The double state of the intellect - ‘possibilis’ and ‘agens’ - does not mean 
that there are two intellects, but rather two modes (one the container of 
species, the other that which operates on the species). Sometimes these modes 
are multiplied: mention is found of agent intellect, adept intellect (the intellect 
in action), habitual intellect (an intellectual storehouse, or a disposition to act 
rationally, that is, to compound and divide), potential intellect (‘passivus’, 
‘possibilis’, even ‘patibilis’); the intellect not yet in force (as in a child) or 
presently at rest (as in the case of a sleeping scholar). 22 Aristotle also 
distinguished between a speculative and a practical intellect. 23 

Several points are of note in this complex account. The agent intellect is said 
to operate outside the context of time (omnitemporally or ‘perpetually’), but it 
is linked to contingency through the ‘sensus communis’; it only knows 
perceptions indirectly (by ‘cognitio reflexa’) because it has to translate all its 
data into immaterial objects of the same order as itself. This makes the singulars 

i 

of experience unknowable to it, except through their disputed ‘haecceitas’. It 
is however itself thinkable, 25 and it knows itself in the process of knowing 
other things. By being both active and passive, it ‘makes and becomes all 
things’ (430al5); but although it is infinite in virtue, it cannot comprehend 
infinites. 27 

This concept of the intellect is, as one would expect, consistent with the 
general context of Aristotelian natural philosophy and metaphysics: it relies on 
the distinction potency/act, and on the complex senses of both terms; it is 
hylomorphic, and consistent with Aristotle’s determination of the relationship 
of form, matter and privation and his notion of entelechy; it depends on his 
notion of causality, and his hierarchization of knowledge, 28 by which 
‘eni<7Trip.V (‘scientia’) is superior to 'So£a (‘opinio’), and his theory of 
concept-formation and precognition (the quasi-inductive forming of universals: 
the distinction between facts known already and meanings known already). 29 
All of this is consistent with the determination of mind as tabula rasa and the 
negation of innate ideas. Such metaphysical presuppositions generate a 
complex analysis of phenomena (by subject, object, causes, faculty, mode, 


22 De anima, 429b9-43 la20. See also Pace (1596), p. 373. 

2j De anima , 431b 5-18. See also Aquinas, Summa , la 79, 11. 

24 See Boler in Kretzmann, Kenny and Pinborg (1982), pp. 463-4; Kessler (1988), 
pp. 507-18, 528. 

25 See Metaphysics, v.12, 1019a 15ff; ix.l, 1045b 25ff. 

26 See Aquinas, Quaestio disputata de veritate, esp. 1.9; and Olivieri (1983) 

27 Aquinas, la 82, 2; in ad 4 he concedes, however, that it can comprehend the 

future. 

28 In Latin terminology, ‘scire’ is used to mean ‘to know scientifically’, i.e. to 
know the causes;‘cognoscere’ is ‘to possess information’; ‘intelligere’ is ‘to comprehend or 
grasp’. 

Posterior Analytics , ii.29; l.l. 
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‘ratio’, etc .)- 30 They also divide experience from rational activity, senses from 
the intellect, the material from the immaterial, singulars from universal, but at 
the same time bring these together in the theory of hylomorphism. This means 
that even if Aristotelians have to carry much more in the way of intellectual 
baggage with them, they encounter fewer difficulties in accounting for the 
interaction of mind and body than Descartes, and are able to conceptualize the 
difference between object (‘intellectus’), process (‘intellectio’) and product 
(‘intellectum’) where Descartes does not choose to do this. 31 

A further ingredient in the lucubrations of Renaissance philosophers on the 
mind is the acknowledged or unacknowledged role of Christian thought, of 
whose most potent spokesman is Aquinas; his attempted synthesis of 
Aristotelian and Christian ideas on mental operations in the Summa theologiae 
engages in turn with Augustine’s complex doctrine of the mind, which is 
heavily impregnated with Platonism. Aquinas’s major source for Augustine’s 
thought on this topic is the De Trinitate, in which he sets out to show that the 
image of the triune Godhead is found inter alia in the human mind. Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit form a paradigm which Augustine not only finds repeated 
in Adam, Eve and the Serpent (the embodiment in this case of evil desire) and 
the triad of lover, object of love and love itself, but also in the mental faculties 
of remembering (‘memoria’), understanding (the ‘verbum mentis’ or ‘verbum 
cordis’) and willing (‘voluntas’ or ‘amor’, whether in the form of ‘amor sui’ or 
‘amor Dei’). Augustine seems able to generate an almost infinite number of 
such trinities: another which bears on the mind is image, internal sight and 
attention or mental directedness (the trinity of cogitation). Of greatest interest 
to this discussion is the word of the heart, which is derived from what is 
already known (the Father: memory) and is informed by love (the Holy Ghost: 
intention). Augustine argues that you cannot love what you do not know, and 
cannot know without an act of love (that is, you must want to know in order to 
know). The reason why you can only want to know what you will love is 
because the mind, as an image of the triune Godhead, has innate knowledge of 
the as yet unknown but already known (that is, the Father: through memory). 
The discovery of the self is a contingent act, but this act is the reactivation of a 
perpetual (omnitemporal) state of human consciousness. One of the ways in 
which Augustine expresses this is in terms of vision: to see you need an object 
(let us say, a stone), a perception of a stone and a conscious intention to see. 
The perception may be in the form of an imprint (a signet ring on wax) or an 

30 For an example, see above, n. 20. 

31 De anima, iii.3-5; Aquinas, Quaestio disputata de veritate , i.9: ‘actus 
cognoscendi est medius cognoscentis et cognitionis’. Baker and Morris (1996), pp. 118ff., 
claim that Descartes’s concept of‘cogitatio’ prevents him from conceptualising this difference. 

32 The relevant passages in the De Trinitate are ix-xi and xv; see also De Doctrina 
Christiana , i; De magistro; De dialectica, v.8, and Kirwan (1989), pp. 35-59. 
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after-image; but it is not the process of seeing oneself as in a mirror, because the 
mental eye, unlike the physical eye, can see itself. 33 Augustine records the 
disagreement between Plato and Aristotle about vision, but shows indifference 
as to who is right: he is not tied therefore to the operation of a metaphor about 
sight as the paradigm for all perception. 34 

There are several points to stress here. The divine word of John 1:1 (logos 
as both word, reason and truth), as defined by Philo and the second-century 
apologists and developed by Augustine, dignifies human mental activity 
through the homology with the ‘verbum mentis’ or ‘verbum cordis’. 35 This is 
produced by intention from memory; it is therefore dependent on a theory of 
innate ideas and is immediate in both senses (immediate in time, and 
unmediated through another agency). Augustine, as is well known, holds that 
human spoken (or written) language is conventional, and belongs to the 
community in which it is spoken or written; the ‘verbum mentis’ is like human 
language in that it is not a private or solipsistic experience or act. But it is 
unlike human language in that it is pre-linguistic and pre-semiotic, and is 
spoken by the ‘mouth of the heart’. To instantiate this, Augustine refers to 
instances of self-address in the Old Testament, of which the best known are 
drawn from the Psalms. 36 All communication, including self-communication, is 
motivated by love (intentionality, will, desire); and this can be perverted (when 
it is ‘amor sui’) or pure (when it is ‘amor Dei’). Thus Augustine, in the 
Confessions , can talk of contradictory forces in man which in some sense 
disunite the self: ‘I am that which wills and wills not.’ 37 

Augustine’s mind knows itself, but it does not think about itself constantly. 
It must train itself to do this by negation of the object of its attention. It can 
know objects greater than itself ‘per aenigmata’ (metaphorically). These claims 
are compatible with Aristotle’s account of the mind, but much closer in spirit 

*2 Q 

to a neoplatonist position. The ‘verbum mentis’, qua substance without a 
name, seems, however, difficult to relate to that other allegedly Platonic 
linguistic doctrine, Cratylism, by which names are argued to have an essential 


33 De Trinitate, xiv.21; ix.3. See also Zanardi (1622), p. 112, quoted below. 

34 Ibid., ix.3; but on the ‘verbum quod intus lucet’, and his doctrine of 
illumination, see ibid., xv. 19-20, and Owens (1982), pp. 440-59 and Serene (1982) pp. 
498-500. 

15 1 am grateful to Christopher Rowlands for pointing out to me that John 1:1 is 
much more in the ‘contra mundum’ mould in its use (cf. Hebrews 4:120 if read in the context 
of its first production. 

36 The most quoted verses are Psalm 4:4 and 14:1. 

37 vii.x.22; ix.l; x.6, 17. This simultaneous use of the first and third persons is 
reminiscent of the debate about the vocative of ‘ego’ between Galbungus and Terentius 
recorded by Virgilius Grammaticus, (ed. Huemer (1886), pp. 123, 138). Cf. also Descartes’s 
use of‘ille ego’ in Meditationes, ii, on which see Balibar (1992). Augustine’s account of the 
mind is referred to reverently by Renaissance scholars: e.g. Vives (1555), ii, p. 516. 

38 De Trinitate, xv.3; also Plotinus, Enneads, v.3-9, and Beierwaltes (1992). 
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link to the object they designate. Augustine’s position is in this respect not 
straightforwardly Platonic. 

When Aquinas comes to discuss the mind in the context of theology 
(Summa Theologiae la 75-87), 39 he attempts to bring together the doctrine of 
book three of Aristotle’s De anima with the De Trinitate-, in doing so, he has to 
confront the contradictions between Aristotle and the Platonism of Augustine 
on a number of points: the tabula rasa as opposed to the theory of innate 
ideas, and the law written in the hearts of men; the conventionality of language 
as a semiotic system, as opposed to the pre-semiotic word of the mind; the 
non-existence of universals, as opposed to the precedence of the world of 
forms over the material world; material individuation, as opposed to 
individuation of the spirit or soul (a topic exacerbated in Aquinas’s time by 
Averroes’s claim that there is but one abstractive intellect for all men); truth as 
derived from the senses in the form of objectivity or adequation, as opposed to 
mental revelation. 

His approach is to treat both Aristotle and Augustine (although not their 
commentators) as infallible; to point up the apparent contradictions, to raise 
objections, and then refute these in the normal disputative manner ( quod non ; 
quod sic\ sed contra ; resolutio). His interpretative method is not historical; all 
statements or arguments by an authority are taken to be contemporary; it is not 
hierarchical (that is to say, he does not recognize the priority of certain 
authorities over others); nor is it not differential (that is to say, he does not 
recognize the priority of certain authorities in certain subject areas). It achieves 
resolution of inconsistencies and contradictions in the first instance by division 
(terms are understood ‘dupliciter’, tripliciter’; propositions are understood to 
relate only to object, cause, effect, mode, or function); in the second instance, 
by self-evidence: that which you cannot afford not to believe, either 
empiricially, or logically, or both 40 (this is usually indicated by phrases such as 
‘ut patet’, ‘ex evidenti experientia’, ‘hoc experimento cognoscimus’); only as a 
final resort does he express preference for one or other disputed position. 41 His 
reconciliation remains more or less intact until Descartes; one reason for this is 
that he was aware of the arguments of many ancient commentators through the 
report of them in the works of Arab scholars which were accessible to him. In a 
certain way he might even be said to reduce the impact of Renaissance 
scholarship and humanism with its popularization of Platonic and Neoplatonist 


39 There is a great deal in Aquinas on this general topic: see Quaestio disputata de 
mente; Quaestio disputata de verbo] De natura verbi intellects', and Lonergan (1967). 

40 See the references to ‘certissima scientia’ (e.g. la 2ae 51,3), drawn from 
Augustine, De Trinitate, xiii.l, and x.14 (on the relationship of doubt and existence, which 
sounds rather Cartesian). 

41 See la 75,6; 76,2; 79,4. For another discussion of Aquinas’s predicament (but in 
the context of ethics), see Macintyre (1988), pp. 164-73. 
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texts and its rediscovery of the Greek Aristotle and his Hellenistic interpreters 
by making his readers familiar grosso modo with their arguments. 

What he does is the following: he correlates the ‘verbum mentis’ with the 
‘species expressae’; both are universal concepts; but one refers back to the 
Platonic form, whereas Aquinas clearly prefers Aristotle’s determination of the 
status of universal, and has the ‘species expressae’ refer back to ‘species 
impressae’. 42 He clearly recognizes the problem of immediacy in self-enquiry 
and self-knowledge, in so far as this concerns both immediacy in time and 
immediacy of self-presence. On the second point he reverently quotes 
Augustine: 

To have particular knowledge of the mind the very presence of the mind is 
sufficient, since it is the principle of the act by means of which the mind 
perceives itself; thus it is said to know itself by being present to itself. To 
have universal knowledge of the mind, however, mere presence is not 
sufficient, and a diligent subtle enquiry is needed. Many, for this reason, are 
simply ignorant of the soul’s nature and many are positively mistaken about 
it. Accordingly Augustine speaks as follows about this mental enquiry: Met 
the mind not strive merely to see itself as if it were absent, but strive to 
know how it differs from other things’, which is to know its quiddity and 
nature.’ (la 87,1; De Trinitate, x.9) 43 

But this homage to Augustine’s thought is subtly undermined by the rest of the 
discussion, in that he stresses the contingent nature of thinking (the event is 
itself always linked to circumstances of time, place and person), and, more 
importantly, he stresses the accidental as opposed to substantial knowledge 
that the mind has of itself. Only God knows Himself as ‘actus purus’ and is 
constantly in act; angels (‘intelligentiae’)know their own quiddity, but are not 
pure act; man does not even know his quiddity; he can only know the 
operations of his mind in the process of knowing other things (la 79,2; la 
87,3). He also distinguishes between the mind’s objective and subjective 
knowledge of itself (the former being a knowledge in the form of a universal, the 
latter being particular, and hence less elevated, knowledge of the self) 44 So 
Aquinas adopts an Aristotelian position on time and self-knowledge which he 


42 In the Quaestio disputata de veritate this correlation is investigated in detail. 

43 ‘Nam ad primam cognitionem de mente habendam [sci. particulariter], sufficit ipsa 
mentis praesentia, quae est principium actus ex quo mens percipit seipsam. Et ideo dicitur se 
cognoscere per suam praesentiam. Sedad secundum cognitionem [sci. in universali] de mente 
habendam, non sufficit ejus praesentia, sed requiritur diligens et subtilis inquisitio. Unde et 
multi naturam animae ignorant, et multi etiam circa naturam animae erraverunt. Propter quod 
Augustinus dicit, de tali inquisitione mentis, Non velut absentem se quaerat mens cernere; 
sedpraesentem quaerat discernere, id est cognoscere differentiam suam ab aliis rebus, quod est 
cognoscere quidditatem et naturam suam.’ 

44 See also his comments on aspectual knowledge in Summa, la 85.7 and the 
Quaestio disputata de veritate, v.24.2. The mind’s knowledge of itself qua universal object is 
taken to be a proof of its immaterial and immortal nature ( Contra Gentiles, 2.49). 
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christianizes by pointing out that the objects of the mind’s knowledge are 
universals and are thus proofs of the immortal and immaterial nature of the 
human mind. This leaves him with a difficulty about individuation: he states 
that this can only be a feature of matter, but then has to distance himself (in la 
79,5) from the Averroist view that man’s intellect is suprapersonal and that 
there is only one abstractive intellect, by insisting on the hylomorphic union of 
body and soul. 45 

Aquinas is not very voluble on the topic of thought in its relationship to 
language. Nor is Aristotle, although there is one important topos in De anima 
i.3 which suggests that speculative thinking is limited by ‘rationibus’ (Xoyoig); 
one modern translator of Aristotle thinks that this means ‘verbal formulae’, but 
it is clear from their commentaries and paraphrases on this passage that 
Aquinas and his contemporaries thought that ‘ratiocination’ was meant. As 
with Aristotle, words are linked by Aquinas to propositions, not to the 
psychic events of meaning in the individual. In la 79,10 ad 3 he refers to a 
‘disposition of interior speech from which exterior speech proceeds’, 46 which 
sounds somewhat like Augustine; but elsewhere he accepts the conventionality 
of language. Because of his Aristotelian presuppositions, he is obliged to link 
the ‘species expressae’ of the mind to conventional (communal) meanings; and 
equally to insist on their temporal sequence in mental acts of ratiocination. 
Thus his implicit view of mental language is rule-bound and not private, unlike 
that of Descartes. 

Aquinas therefore produces a model of thinking and self-enquiry which is in 
tune with Aristotle’s hylomorphism, his view of the mind as a tabula rasa, his 
rejection of innate ideas and existent forms or universals, and his conventional 
view of language; and manages to do this without manifestly betraying the 
theological coherence of Augustine’s doctrine. The passage on self-address as 
conscience (la 79,12,13), which comes at the end of the section on the intellect, 
suggests that the moral mode of self-knowledge (what he elsewhere describes as 
an ‘applicatio scientiae ad actum’), is at least as important as the cognitive one 
and that for the Christian this moral self-knowledge may even precede 
cognition of the self. 47 But the tensions in his account of the mind’s activity 


45 See also his Tractatus de imitate intellects contra Averroistas. 

46 ‘dispositio interiors sermonis ex qua procedit exterior locutio’. 

See Summa , la 2ae 19,5; conscience(synteresis) is also represented as a ‘forum 
internum’, in which it takes the role of judge against the sinner; see Potts (1980), p. 4. Cf. 
Magirus’s later definition, following Melanchthon: ‘conscientia est totum argumentum, seu 
iudicium in mente, seu potentia cognoscente, quo recte facta approbamus, et delicta 
improbamus’; (1603), p. 574. It is also linked by them with the innate sense of right and 
wrong (the 'notitia legis, quae nobiscum nascitur’, linked to Romans, chapters 1 and 2), 
which belies Aristotle’s claim that the mind is a tabula rasa {De anima, iii.4, 430a 1). See 
also Scaliger (1592), 307.26 (on whether the intellect is more noble than the will). 
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and its ability to know itself are not so far buried as to be undetectable by his 
later readers. 

We may now turn to the Renaissance commentators, philosophers, doctors 
and theologians who try to make sense of the same general set of problems. 
Some new elements in the debate need to be mentioned summarily first. 
Through the textual discoveries and greater philological awareness of the 
humanists, Aristotle’s Greek text, the Greek text of his early commentators, 
and Neoplatonist materials relevant to the debate (notably Plotinus’s Enneads) 
are made available to the scholarly community; this has been documented by 
Kessler who draws attention to the contribution of Marcantonio Genua (1576), 
through whom Neoplatonist thought on the mind and the commentary of 
‘divine’ Simplicius were strongly promoted. 48 In the domain of Latinity, the 
recovery and dissemination of the topical and rhetorical texts of Cicero and 
Quintilian which employ a less demanding criterion of truth than syllogistic 
demonstration (sometimes called ‘certitudo probabilis’) has a considerable 
effect on the debate. 49 Their influence can also be sensed in the ways new 
writing on this topic are organized: while some writers remain faithful to the 
‘quaestio’ form, others abandon it for either a polemical arrangement of material 
(that is, one which follows the ordering of the text to be refuted, as does Julius 
Caesar Scaliger in his refutation of Cardano) or the construction of an argument 
(which is what Melanchthon and Casmann do), in which authority (reference to 
the Aristotelian corpus) is deployed in conjunction with ratiocination and 
empirical examples. Sometimes ‘opiniones’ (other exegeses) are listed and 
assessed in a sort of marriage of the ‘quaestio’ form with persuasive argument; 
Zanardi’s commentary is a good example of this. 

There are other new elements in the field of epistemology. Zanardi’s claim 
that ‘knowledge does not come about without an act of the intellect’ recalls the 
revival of semantics and the development of theories of subjective meaning? 0 
Melanchthon derives from the stoics a tripartite epistemology (aesthesis, 
prolepsis, gnosis) which offers a new path to the hierarchization of certainty; 51 


48 Kessler (1988), pp. 523-27. Attention to philological exegesis is found in most 
later Renaissance texts; e.g. Liceti (1627), p. 217 (on the difficulty of rendering certain Greek 
phrases into Latin). 

49 Guevara (1622), p. 511 is the author of this (now oymoronic) phrase: ‘certitudo 
probabilis [est] veritas ipsa, [qui] ex natura rei difficilius in moralibus innotescit cum ex 
pluribus ac saepe disparatis eventibus, opinionibus, statutis ac distantissimis circumstantiis 
coalescat’. See also Manzinius (1587), pp. 5ff; Liceti (1627), p. 267. 

50 Zanardi (1622), p. 110: ‘scientia non fit sine intellectione’. See also Maclean 
(1992), pp. 96-100. 

His (unacknowledged) source seems to be Diogenes Laertius, De criteriis, ix; but 
see also De anima , 428a 5 (on the distinction between opinion and knowledge). See also Lohr 
(1988b), pp. 622-3. There is a considerable amount of material in commentaries on the De 
anima on the question of the senses as source of knowledge and the issue of innate mental 
contents (whether of a conceptual or a moral kind): see note 51, Casmann (1594), pp. 122^4; 
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and Zabarella even uses the terms ‘clear’ and ‘distinct’ in what appears to be a 
Cartesian way to process empirical information with a view to using it in a 
higher level of argument. 52 In some sense this had already been foreseen by 
Aquinas, who, following Augustine, appeals to the certainty derivable from 
consciousness as that which we cannot afford to doubt, but his ‘evidens 
experientia’ comes to be attached not to consciousness by late Renaissance 
thinkers such as Antonius Ruvius, but to physical phenomena. 53 

There are advances in natural science relevant to psychology which are 
developed in support of theological positions. Sachiko Kusukawa has shown 
how Luther’s insistence on the resurrection of the whole man gives rise to a 
specific Lutheran natural science,' 54 it is also the case that medical writers 
themselves, for no declared theological reason, engage in freer enquiry than their 
medieval counterparts. Part of this is attributable to the comprehensive 
publication of Galen in Latin and Greek; part is due to anatomical studies and 
their broader consequences. An example of the former effect is Girolamo 
Fracastoro’s novel theory of a ‘subnotio’ as a prior state of knowledge to the 
syllogistic activities of the intellect; 55 Vesalius’s great work, by its objective 
and tabular representation of the human body, encouraged contemporaries to 
engage in a study of their minds in a similar way. 56 What also emerges from 
medicine are the beginnings of naturalist ethics, which gives a secular feel to 
many of the discussions of the years 1550-1630. 57 

The revival of the ‘nosce teipsum’ debate should finally be mentioned. This 
delphic phrase was used to justify not only anatomy and physiology, but also 
geographical knowledge; its stoic assertion of personal identity and will power, 
and its assimilation to biblical texts from both Old and New Testaments 
relating to conscience, private meditation and the Taw written in the hearts of 
men’ provide a strong impetus towards self-study in moral and theological 


Keckermann (1614), col. 1615, and Dannhauer(1630), pp. 227-30, who derives ten senses 
(relating to the ten predicaments) from the adage "nil in intellect quod non prius in sensu’. 

52 Zabarella (1606), col. 922, quoted by Kessler (1988), p. 532: ‘haec enim omnia in 
eo phantasmate confusa et indistincta erant, sed ab agente illustrata offeruntur patibili inteilectui 
clara atque distincta, ut ipse ea omnia intuens possit contemplari id, quod vult, tarn totum 
confusum quam singulam quidditatem in eo emicantem et earn omissis aliis intelligere’; see 
also Mikkeli (1992). 

53 See note 44, and Ruvius (1613), pp. 270-301. 

54 Kusukawa (1995), esp. pp. 85-123; see also Hundt (1501), for an earlier 
intimation of the Lutheran doctrine. 

55 The most cited doctors on psychological issues are Fernel (1577), esp. pp. 105-6, 
(refuted by Liceti (1627), pp. 168ff., and Casmann (1594), p. 98), Vallesius (1590) and Horst 
(1612). 

Montaigne’s description of his Essais as a skeletos ((1978), pp. 377-9) is perhaps 
the most famous use of Vesalius in this way; but see also Donne (1962). 

57 See Schleiner( 1995). 
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contexts. All these elements enrich the debates about self-enquiry and 
reflexivity, which remain none the less in thematic harmony with their ancient 
and medieval forbears, even if their style and configuration is very different. 
But although many (if not most) of the points and arguments raised in 
Renaissance texts have ancient and medieval sources, it does not follow that the 
debate was not a lively one. The disagreements between ancient commentators 
about the existence of the agent intellect, the adept intellect, the existence of 
universals, the innateness of ideas and the medieval debates about metaphysics 
which come down to the Renaissance as a polar opposition between the ‘via 
Thomae’ and the ‘via Scoti’, ensure that positions had to be argued for or 
against with precision and vigour. 59 

I should like now to indicate five areas, in which late Renaissance 
Aristotelians can be said to come off better than Descartes because of their 
more complex and subtle approach. 60 The first of these is in the distinction 
they maintain in the investigation of the mind between ontology and 
epistemology. According to Aristotelians such as Zanardi or Dannhauer, the 
intellect is present to itself ‘in genere entium’ (‘entitative’) rather than ‘in 
genere intelligibiliunf (‘objective’). 61 In other words, what it knows about 
itself in the moment of being conscious of itself is existential, not objective. To 
know itself as an entity it has to know other things, and by reflecting on its 
knowledge of other things comes to know itself indirectly or reflexively. The 
mind’s self-awareness is therefore an understanding of itself of an ontological, 
even perhaps hermeneutic kind (a claim reminiscent of early Heidegger): that is 
to say, that it moves from the known (the object of perception) to the 
unknown of which the known is a sign (the mind itself). It is also semiological 
in nature; the mind knows itself through signs, and does not have scientific or 
apodictic knowledge of itself, which would entail causal knowledge. 


r n 

See Ellrodt (1995), who refersto the loci classici in Persius (the injunction ‘te 
habita’, Satires, i.5) Cicero (Dispatationes Tusculanae, i.22.52) Seneca ( Epistulae , 26,43,88, 
89, 94). See also Carbone (1617), Mencelius (1619), Martini (1616), and Varsevicius (1600), 
representing different religious persuasions. See also the biblical injunctions to self-study (esp. 
Deut. 15:9, Song of Songs 1:8, and Luke 6:40^42). Erasmus includes ‘nosce teipsum’ in his 
adages. On maps bearing ‘nosce teipsum’, see Whitfield (1994). 

59 See Kessler (1988), pp. 507-8. Renaissance scholars discuss the works of 
contemporaries as well: Casmann (1594), Keckermann (1614), and Dannhauer (1630) have the 
most references to such works. 

60 An area which 1 have not addressed here, but which would repay further 
investigation is time in relation to self-knowledge. 

61 See Physics i; Zanardi (1622), p. 113: ‘intellectus etsi sit sibi praesens in genere 
entium, non tamen est sibi praesens in genere intelligibilium’; Dannhauer (1630), p. 218: 
‘quamvis intellectus sibi sit satis praesens in esse rei, non tamen in modo cognoscendi, quo 
indiget specie ad se cognoscendum, omnia enim cognoscimus, ut aliquando sensata; quod alii 
sic exprimunt; intellectus est sibi praesens entitative, non objective’. 
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Descartes’s position on the other hand, as set out by Jean-Luc Marion, does 
not distinguish between direct and indirect knowledge in this way. 62 

The second area which, I believe, Renaissance Aristotelians examine more 
thoroughly is the question whether knowledge is motivated. This is considered 
by Descartes, in whose philosophy the will plays an important part; 63 but its 
treatment is very different. As I have already pointed out, Augustine links 
desire and self-knowledge directly, as does Aquinas, who uses Augustine’s text 
for his own sections on the will in la 82: Aristotelians also claim that ‘no one 
can understand anything unless he wills such understanding’. 64 One way in 
which this is made clear is the distinction between looking and seeing 
(‘aspicere’ and ‘videre’), between philosophical enquiry and what is in fact 
discovered by it. This distinction is supported by empirical evidence. Casmann 
points out that ‘perceptions (‘species’) can be received into the eye and yet no 
seeing take place, as in the case of those who sleep with their eyes open, or 
whose mind is very preoccupied with other things: seeing does not occur 
purely by reception, but requires human action and this can be said of the 
intellect also’. 63 Thus, as Aquinas had also pointed out, we can know 
something, but not be thinking about it. When we know ourselves in the 
Aristotelian rather than the Cartesian sense therefore, we are attentive to self- 
knowledge of our being, but cannot exclude the possibility of other knowledge 
being accessible to us. 66 This insight has been developed in modern theories of 
perception, especially with regard to aesthetics, but its most obvious 
application is in theories of intentionality from Brentano onwards. These are of 
course Aristotelian in inspiration: their implications are worked out coherently 
in the Renaissance in the work of Goclenius. 67 They make possible both the 
intuition that we only attend to one thing at a time, dealt with by Aquinas and 
Guevara, and the awareness of a developable penumbra to our thoughts 
including our thoughts about ourselves. 68 


“ Marion (1975). 

6-> See Principia, 1.32, on the need for both intellect and will in acts of judgement; a 
useful array of other references is to be found in Baker and Morris (1996), pp. 70ff. 

64 Dannhauer (1630), p. 235: 'nemo intelligere potest quin velit intelligere’. 

65 Casmann (1594), p. 108: 'potest species esse recepta in oculo, et tamen visio non 
fieri, ut in his qui apertis oculis dormiunt et quorum mens aliis rebus vehementer incumbit. 
Ergo non fit sola receptione visio, sed requiritur etiam mentis propria actio, ita et de intellectu 
dici potest 1 . 

66 Similar points are made in Job 42:35 and John 11:16-22. Such a position is 
never stated by Descartes, who by stressing the immediacy in time of self-knowledge implies 
that other concurrent knowledge is not available to us. It is generally conceded by 
Aristotelians, however, that one can only 'attendere’ one thing at a time: see Guevara (1622), 
p. 500. 

67 Goclenius (1599), pp. 16-17; see also Jensen (1990), pp. 129-53. 

68 See Aquinas, Summa, la 85,4 (quoting Topics , ii.10, 114b 34); similar insights 
are to be found in modem thinkers: e.g. Certeau (1987) (the 'retour de Pautre’ as the 'retour 
du refoule 7 ) and Derrida (1993), pp. 201-79. 
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Connected to this notion of intentionality is the distinction between the 
agent intellect, the possible intellect and the habitual intellect. Descartes himself 
abandons investigation of different senses of potential; but Renaissance 
Aristotelians use it as a means of problematizing and extending their 
arguments. 69 The act/potency distinction allows for potency to have at least 
two senses: acquired but unactivated knowledge; and knowledge brought into 
being by ratiocination: it allows therefore for all sentences beginning ‘intellectus 
potest...’ to have a range of meanings, referring to the operations of the intellect 
and its functions; it subtends the distinction between ‘species impressae’ and 
‘species expressae’; and it is enriched by the notion of habit, a kind of halfway 
house between act and potency: a ‘sort of durable light in the mind’, 70 an 
‘aptitude for understanding through whose power the intellect can understand 
when it desires to understand’. Some commentators even claim that there is 
activity in the possible intellect, and divide the passive intellect into different 
functions as a consequence. These terms may not be clear and distinct in a 
Cartesian sense, but the explanatory structure they offer makes available a 
more developable model of human mental activity. 

Connected with the explicit problematization of the act/potency distinction 
is the question of reception and action, which is already identified as a problem 
in Aquinas and in Aristotle himself, and which is accorded closer scrutiny in 
the Renaissance. The often-repeated rule ‘whatever is received is received in the 

• H'X 

mode of the receiver’ (‘quicquid recipitur ad modum recipientis recipitur’) 
suggests more than simple receptive passivity, unlike the alleged passivity of 
the recipient of the meaning of another person: ‘he who speaks names 
establishes an understanding, and he who hears them rests’. 74 This suggests a 
paradox, in that if both the object received is transformed by the recipient and 
is received by him without transformation a strange combination of 
transformative activity and passivity is in question. (Such a combination is 
implied in such verbs with a passive sense and the prefix ad-, such as ‘accipere’ 

69 On this see Des Chene (1996), pp. 21-54. 

70 Magirus (1603), p. 571: ‘durabile quoddam lumen in mente’; see also Aquinas, 
Summa, la 87,2 (habitus as a 'medium inter potentiam puram et purum actum’) and Burton 
(1624), i. 1.2.10, p. 27. This 'light’ should not be confused with the action of the agent 
intellect, shedding light on the objects of consciousness, which is a much debated topic: see 
De anima, iii.5, 430a 17, and Liceti (1627), pp. 96ff. 

7! Zabarella (1606), col. 501: ‘aptitudo ad intelligendum cuius merito potest 
intellectus intelligere quando vult’. 

72 Dannhauer (1630), p. 222 ‘in ipso intellectu possibili secundum aliquos datur 
actio quaedam, quae non est cognitio, sed productio habitus intellectualis’ (cf. ‘memoria 
intellect]va’) On 'intellectus possibilis’ versus 'patibilis’ see Zabarella(1606), col. 923, and 
Kessler (1988), pp. 530-34. 

73 Quoted from Aquinas, Summa, la 75,5, but found in many writers. There does 
not seem to be a single locus classicus, unless it be Boethius, De Consolatione, v. 4: 'omne 
quod recipitur in aliquo recipitur in eo modo per modum recipientis’. 

De interpretatione, iii 16b20. 
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and ‘acquiescere’.) 75 There are various attempts at dealing with this: 
Dannhauer postulates a form of activity in passivity; Zabarella generates 
different meanings of‘passio’ (‘perfecta’, ‘corruptiva’); Casmann combines the 
contraries, but does not attempt to resolve them; Scaliger claims that the 
receptive mode concerns only the initial translation of the species into mentally 
negotiable objects. 76 

The most publicized Renaissance controversy concerning the 
activity/passivity of the mind and its conformity to the contents of 
consciousness is stimulated by Cardano’s eccentric account of mental activity 
in the De Sub t Hi fate (1550): 

The intellect is the thing itself which is understood, such that when 1 
understand a horse, my mind is the form of a horse ... For the intellect is of 
itself entirely separated from the body. For while I am presently writing 
these things, my mind is those things which you are understanding by my 
writing: when 1 write about medical matters, it is medicine; when I wrote 
about numbers, it was then number, and it follows necessarily that this 
happens to all others who write on diverse topics, so that while 1 am re¬ 
reading my writings, 1 seem to myself to be different from what 1 now am 
(Cardano (1663), iii, pp. 583-84). 

This passage, possibly inspired by the claim in the De anima that the mind can 
become all things (iii.5, 430al5) is mercilessly satirized by Scaliger who sets 
down a more conventional exegesis of the passage from the De anima (which 
concerns the self-consciousness of the mind of its own activity) and makes a 
rather predictable joke about it (‘intellectus Cardani est equi forma: ergo 
Cardanus equus est’). 77 Montecatini repeats the position set out in De anima, 
ii.4 (430a4-5) in respect of the immateriality of the contents of the mind; 
Zabarella carefully explains in what limited sense Cardano could be said to be 
right, and how it can be shown that he is wrong; Dannhauer treats the 
statement that the mind can become something else as metaphorical. 78 


See Kessler (1988), p. 528 (on Piccolomini). 

76 See Aquinas, Summa, la 79,2 (on three senses of ‘p a ti’); Dannhauer (1630), p. 
222; Zabarella (1606), col. 680-1, 774-84; Casmann (1594), pp. 32-7; Scaliger (1592), 
307.21. 

77 Scaliger (1592), 307.6-7. According to Scaliger, Cardano is mistaken because the 
intellect only becomes the object of its scrutiny ‘modo similtudinis et receptionis’, and ‘sola 
accidentia speciem efficiunt in intellects. 

78 Montecatini (1576), pp. 207-10; Zabarella (1606), col. 782, who follows 
Alexander of Aphrodisieas in saying ‘intellectus intelligit se dum intelligit alia, fit enim idem 
quod res ipsa intellecta, quae earn intelligendo intelligit se, quia species intelligibilis est 
ipsemet intellectus’; but claims that this self-understanding is accidental: ‘necessarium est, 
inteliectum, dum intelligit equum, simul seipsum intelligere, si est idem quod equus; id 
tamen falsum experimur, quia saepe intellectus noster alias res cogitat sine ulla sui ipsius 
cognitione. Sequeretur etiam, quod dum intellectus iudicat differentem esse equum ab asino, se 
ipsum quoque a seipso differentem iudicaret, quod est absurdum’; so the intellect only 
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Keckermann argues that the intellect must become all things because man, as 
the most perfect creature, needs to know the universe and its denizens 
intimately in order to be able to govern them. As the intellect only transforms 
itself into the image of what it conceives, however, it acts reflectively as a 
mirror. 79 Thus all these writers keep in play a range of investigative 
possibilities which contrast with Descartes’s reputed reduction of mental 
operation to activity alone. 80 

The fourth area in which Renaissance thinkers exceed the Cartesian matrix is 
in the investigation of reflexivity itself. This is closely related to the ‘agens’/ 
‘patiens’ distinction, except that it is internal to the intellect itself, that is, not 
related to the ‘species impressae’/ ‘species expressae’ distinction, but to that 
between ‘intellectio’ and ‘intellectus’. Can a know'er know himself? Can a 
mover be moved by himself? Can an ‘agens’ be ‘eius actio’? 81 This problem is 
sometimes evoked in the context of the role of Christ in the Eucharist as both 
priest and oblation, sacrificer and sacrificed. Casmann considers the argument 
that the mind knows itself both ‘particulariter’ (by its reflection upon itself) 
and ‘universaliter’ (in knowing the general features of the human mind) and 
concludes that both of these knowledges of self are mediated and indirect or 
‘reflex[um]\ just as the knowledge of the singulars of sensory experience is 

CO 

indirect (because they have been transformed into concepts by the mind). 


becomes the thing it thinks of ‘spiritualiter’. Dannhauer (1630), p. 226, follows Scaliger 
(307.16) in using the analogy of the ‘amans’ who is transformed into the ‘res amata\ 

79 Keckermann (1614), col. 1611. 

SO 

I refer here again to Kenny’s argument (1973); there is also a passage in Descartes 
on the relationship between the idea of the sun and the sun existing which is comparable to 
Cardano’s claim: AT 7:102. 

81 These questions are connected with the question posed by Aristotle in De anima , 
iii.4 (430a 7): ‘we must consider why the mind does not always think’. See Collegium 
Conimbricense (1604), pp. 407-14. Magirus (1603), p. 605, links reflexivity'with knowledge 
of external singulars: ‘reflexaest intellectio, qua mens humana corporis ergastulo contenta per 
actionem sensilem et externum obiectum (citra speciem intelligibilem) rem singularem (ad 
quam se reflectendo elevat) cognoscit’. See also Liceti (1627), pp. 78-80, and Schroterus 
(1585), Clr (who refersto De parlibus animalium , i.l, and claims that ‘intellectus... in se 
convertitur’). Keckermann (1614), col. 1612, describes reflexivity through a metaphor of light: 
‘actio et operatio ... non secus ac radii solares in seipsos reflecti dicuntur, quando seipsos 
augent et multiplicant’. 

82 In so far as this is a terminological or linguistic problem, it is tackled by 
Keckermann (1614), col. 1595, who distinguishes between ‘intelligendi actus’, ‘intellectus’, 
‘intellectio’, ‘ratio’, ‘mens’, ‘cogitatio’. See also Magirus (1603), p. 606; Zanardi (1622), p. 
110; Casmann (1594), pp. 112-13: ‘Si mens posset a se ipsa intelligi, idem esset id quod 
inteiligit, et quod intelligitur. At hoc inconveniens videtur, vel saltern mere spiritibus et Deo 
competere, qui sunt et cogniti et cognoscentes. [resp.] Non est hoc inconveniens, ut idem ferat 
diversos respectus; si idem Christus ratione diversa fuit sacerdos et hostia, offerens et obiatum. 
Anima vero potest se duplici modo intelligere, primo particulariter, quatenus supra et in se 
ipsam reflectitur ac se inteiligit, sicut angelus semetipsum cognoscit. Deinde universaliter, 
quatenus mens cognoscit an imam in genere, adeoque speciatim etiam sub illo genere, 
inteiligit. Sed ad rem: dicimus intellectum se ipsum intelligere, non quidem primo et directe 
(qua in corpore mortali haeret)sed indirecte ex alterius extemi cognitione; hoc est, mens non 
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Magirus, developing Aquinas, Summa , la 87, 3, produces a well-known model 
developed much later by Franz Brentano: the mind both understands and is 
understood; it consists of noesis (‘intellectio’) and noemata (‘species’ or ‘entia 
intentionalia’). 83 These models all rely on the distinction directum/reflexum,but 
such forms of knowledge are not causally linked: the mind knows itself 
indirectly, but the mediate knowledge of the mind does not cause the mind to 
be. This claim recalls the modern debate between von Wright and his critics as 
to whether an intention can be attributed with the status of a cause. 84 

The reflection of the mind on itself is not perpetual, 85 and it does not occur, 
as it were, in the prison of the body, as Plato is said to have claimed. But 
Keckermann agrees with the Platonic claim that the highest pleasure 
(‘voluptas’) of the soul is to dwell on and in itself. 86 Such reflexive knowledge 
produces a negation model of self-knowledge (‘the intellect knows that the 
stone it conceives of is not itself in the process of conceiving the stone’) 87 
which we have already mentioned, and a temporal distinction (something a little 
akin to Derridean ‘differance’): the ‘principium’ of self-knowledge is 
knowledge of the other (a stone) but the ‘terminus’ is the reflexive knowledge 
of the self. 88 Thus the self-knowledge acquired (that its ‘principium’ is not its 
‘terminus’) is not derived directly from the knowledge of the other, but 
indirectly and ‘differe’, by the knowledge that the intellect is related to itself as 
the ‘principium’ of its ‘terminus’. 89 Zabarella, in a somewhat different way, 
develops the argument that the mind turns itself into its own object when it 
looks at itself; he chooses the problem whether the colour of an eye’s iris 
affects the way we see the world to make this argument, which is reminiscent 
of the argument of‘Paarung’ used by Husserl in the fifth Cartesian Meditation 
to establish that the noesis of a human noema (that is, the act of perceiving 


se convertitur in se ipsam, ut primum et proximum objectum, sed ex actione sua se cognoscit, 
et actionem suam ex objecto. Cognitio igitur talis reflexadicitur et indirecta; quia oritur ab 
objecto externo, et inde per reflexionem dirigitur in mentem.’ 

83 Magirus (1603), p. 607. 

The relationship directum/reflexum is often expressed through the exclusive 
categories of passivity and activity; e.g. Zabarella (1606), col. 774: ‘nihil patitur a seipso’. 
See also Zanardi (1622), p. 110: ‘cognoscens debet esse denudatum a natura cogniti’. This 
rule is much referred to in sceptical texts (e.g. Sextus Empiricus, Hypotyposes, iii. 67-9). See 
also Marcovic (1989), pp. 517-38 (on von Wright). 

85 Havenreuter (1605), p. 324. 

Keckermann (1614), col. 1613: ‘animam suam in seipsam convertereet abstrahere 
ab affectibus corporeis’. 

87 Zanardi (1622), p. 112: ‘[intellects] cognoscit lapidem intellectum non esse se 
intelligentem’. See also De anima , iii.8, 43lb 29f.; Aquinas, Summa, la 87,3 ad 2; and, fora 
similar modern insight, Russell (1912), pp. 49-50: ‘we are not only aware of things, but we 
are often aware of being aware of them. When 1 see the sun, 1 am often aware of my seeing the 
sun; thus “my seeing the sun” is an object with which I have acquaintance.’ 

88 Derrida (1968). 

8<) Zanardi (1622), p. 112. 
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intentionally another human being by reciprocation) is the noema of a human 
noesis (or the proof that other minds must exist): 

What we have said about the eye seeing itself in a mirror is to be said about 
the eye of one man seeing the eye of another. The same logic applies. 
Because the eye sees its colour (i.e. the colour of its iris) not as its own but 
rather as something other, it thus sees itself as another eye. 

Scaliger is even more explicit and almost Hegelian (without, however, the tragic 
overtones of the divided, self-alienated consciousness of the Phenomenology> of 
Spirit ): ‘the mind’, he claims, ‘knows about itself in two ways. First, it is 
known by itself and knows that it knows itself and is known by itself. Second, 
it knows both itself and that it has the power of knowing, by which reflection 
it does not disjoin itself as it were, but rather turns itself into twins.’ 91 
Dannhauer completes the circle, as it were, by claiming that the intellect knows 
itself ‘per circulationem’, re-employing a Platonic image already rejected by 
Aristotle in the De anima, and recalling the scholastic insight spelt out in the 
Collegium Conimbricense commentary that senses have a linear temporal form, 
whereas the mind has a circular or atemporal form. 92 

Other questions which arise in Renaissance texts from the general lines of 
this discussion may here be mentioned. Does the mind transcend itself, and can 
it know objects greater than itself? Epistemological pessimists such as Juan 
Luis Vives deny this, on the grounds that we would even need a meta-mind to 
investigate the mind, let alone objects greater than itself, 93 but others are much 
more positive, and point to the faculty of the mind by which it can transcend 
itself. A much-repeated claim is made by Melanchthon that the agent intellect 
includes the faculty of invention; 94 Scaliger, like Aquinas, claims that we can 
know things beyond ourselves not only in the form of undemonstrable first 

90 Zabarella (1606), col. 725: ‘quod autem dicimus de oculo vidente seipsum in 
speculo, dicendum est similiter de oculo unius hominis vidente oculum alterius, eadem est 
ratio, quia oculus videt colorem suum, non ut suum, sed potius ut alienum, videt enim se 
tanquam videns alterum oculum’. Cf. Sartre (1943), p. 379, and pp. 368^404 generally (‘le 
corps comme etre-pour-soi: la facticite’); and Husserl (1993), pp. 112-13. 

91 Scaliger (1592), 307.2: ‘intellectus... ilia duo de seipso cognoscit et intelligit a 
se, et se intelligere se a se intelligi ... Cognoscit se et cognoscere et cognoscendi habere 
potestatem. Qua reflexione seipsum tametsi non disiungit tamen geminat.’ 

92 De anima, i. 3-4 (406b 31, 407b 6, 408a 29); Dannhauer (1630), p. 217; 
Collegium Conimbricense (1604), cols. 409-10. See also Scaliger (1592), 307,18; Plotinus, 
trans. Ficino (1562), p. 679: ‘[intellectus] ex seipso ad seipsum motu circulari progredi’. 

93 Vives (1555), ii. p. 516: ‘quae sunt harum (sci. mentis) facultatum actiones, quot, 
quales, qui earum ortus, progressus, incrementa, decrementa, occasus perscrutari tonge 
arduissimum ac difficillimum, plenissimumque intricatae obscuritatis: propterea, quod supra 
mentem hanc non habemus aliam, quae inferiorem possit spectare ac censere, quemadmodum 
mens ipsa, de sensibus et parte vegetabili facile iudicat: nempe inferioribus’. Scaliger loosely 
quotes him as saying ‘non habemus superiorem mentem qua hanc contemplemur’ ((1592) 307, 
2 ). 

See Kessler (1988), p. 518; and Scaliger (1592), 307, 8. 
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principles and future events, but also of God and his angels, and can, in 
knowing ourselves, move ourselves to greater and almost unlimited knowledge: 

The soul is not limited by its first entelechy, nor is it restricted within such 
narrow confines, so that it might ever remain what it only is. But it has the 
power to develop itself (‘sed habet quo sese promoveaf): and without its 
essence being changed, it reaches its perfection which is called ‘internal’ by 
the wise. 95 

It may be that such new higher knowledge is said to be negative and not 
positive, as it is by Dannhauer, 96 but the very fact that it can be considered as 
knowledge demonstrates the willingness of these thinkers to explore the 
confines and limits of their own conceptual systems. 

A final way in which, it seems to me, these Aristotelians are not subjected 
to Cartesian limits is in their acknowledgement of the relationship of thought 
and language. This has long been acknowledged to be a considerable problem for 
Descartes as I have already pointed out, and is related to the Wittgensteinian 
argument that private languages are impossible. 97 There are a number of ways 
in which Aristotelians touch on this problem negatively or positively. As I 
have said, the De anima itself refers to the fact that speculation is limited by 
AdyoiC (‘rationibus’): medieval and Renaissance interpreters assume that the 
‘rationes’ here in question relate to reasoning not words. 98 But the Augustinian 
theory of the ‘verbum mentis’, the word of God in the heart, is taken more 
seriously. Some theological writers such as Guevara quote or paraphrase 
Augustine at length on this topic, 99 but his authority is not confined to 
theological contexts. Casmann argues that discourse (Aoyoc;) is indispensable to 
all sense-making procedures of the mind, and that this is not only detectable in 
external speech but also in an ‘interior discursus’ without which the mind could 
not operate. 100 Dannhauer asserts that man must have an interior language in 
order to be able to commune with himself; and Zanardi declares that without 


95 Scaliger (1592), 307, 2: ‘Intellectus enim natura non est praescripta prima ilia 
entelechia sua, neque tam angustis terminis cohibetur: ut hoc semper sit, quod tantum est. Sed 
habet quo sese promoveat: neque mutata essentia, summatn illam adipiscatur perfectionem: 
quam oixdov vocant Sapientes.’ 

96 Dannhauer (1630), p. 219. 

97 Kenny (1973). 

98 See for example Havenreuter(1605), p. 58. 

99 Guevara (1622), pp. 103ff.; but some other writers seek out more recondite 
sources; e.j». Keckermann, citing Hilarius Pictaviensis’s De Trinitate, (1614), col. 1614. 

Casmann (1594), pp. 144-5: ‘si sermo est mentis iudex ac interpres, si est 
nuncius cogitationum animi ... necesse vim sermocinandi et facultatem perorandi fluerea fonte 
mentis, et primum sermonis motum profiscisci ab anima varias cogitationes concipiente. Nam 
ut anima sensa mente concipit et format interiori discursu seu Adyto ita eadem concepta et 
formata ideoneis organis foras effert, et enunciando alii communicat’; Casmann refers to 
Scaliger (1592), 2 and 256, and to Vallesius (1590), p. 76. 
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such a language the mind could not know itself to be a mind. 101 This language 
implies communication, which in turn implies the will to communicate and a 
sense to be communicated. It raises the problem of the relationship of thought 
to articulated words which E. J. Ashworth has studied in the context of the late 
medieval debate on the question ‘can I speak more clearly than 1 can 
understand?’ 102 I do not wish to claim that these references to interior 
discourse constitute an anti-private languageargument: but I would argue that 
the existence of an agreed mental protocol for self-inquiry is less problematic 
than Descartes’s privacy argument as set out by Anthony Kenny, since it 
implies shared conventions of understanding based at least on common 
procedures of reasoning in the mind and self-address, if not on actual words 
themselves. 103 

Did Descartes shatter the paradigm of thought of Renaissance Aristotelians 
on the matter of self-inquiry? He certainly changed the method and the agenda, 
but I would argue that he did so at a considerable expense of complexity, 
subtlety and ingenuity. He certainly denounced, with great success, the 
problem of authority (as he saw it) in all Aristotelian writing, namely the 
assumption (especially with respect to the physical sciences) that the Stagirite 
was infallible, and that his dicta, if correctly interpreted, would yield truth; 104 
and he discreetly ignored the theological ideology of a Christian kind which 
Aristotelians of all sectarian persuasions seem to accept. But he gave no credit 
to the creativity of late Renaissance thinking (albeit bounded pretty much by 
the same agenda of problems as Aquinas, with a small input from new 
epistemological, medical and scientific theories). In his own writing, the 

101 Dannhauer(1630) p. 225: ‘conceptus vocatur dictio aut verbum mentis, verbum 
quidem grammaticum vel est ilia orationis pars, quam inflectunt per modos et tempora, vel in 
genere omnis vox conceptus nostri interpretativa: at Philosophi, verba interna odorantur ex 
vocibus, et mentis conceptus vocant verba; per hae enim quasi nobis loquimur, et hoc modo 
sibi invicem loquuntur Angeli et animae separatae’; see also Zanardi (1622), pp. 112-13. 
Scaliger (1592), 307,13 argues however that the adept intellect (of which Zanardi denies the 
existence) 'sine discursu [comprehendit] omnia’. Guevara (1622), p. 199 defines ‘discurrere’ as 
'to combine subjects and predicates’. See also Collegium Conimbricense (1604), col. 493 
describes the ‘species expressa’ as a ‘verbum in fieri’: on which see Kessler (1988), p. 514. 

102 Ashworth (1980). 

103 I have not got space to show what might, in more informal discourses than 
Renaissance Aristotelianism lie beyond this field of inquiry into the self: but 1 believe that the 
energies released by the publication of Sextus Empiricus and the discourse of stoic moral 
philosophy popularized in the late Renaissance both offer means to extend its range. Montaigne 
is the most striking example of this: an essayist who ‘se roule en soy-mesme’, 'se considere 
sans cesse’, ‘peint le passage’, and sees that beyond his temporally-marked provisional self¬ 
inquisition lies a ‘pais au dela’ in which paradox would be used to achieve the co-existence of 
contraries to generate ‘plaisirs intellectuellement sensibles, sensiblement intellectuels’. See 
Maclean (1996). 

104 This is an aspect of the polemic about Aristotelianism which has too often not 
been investigated; Aristotelians themselves argue consistently that the allegation of Aristotle as 
an authority is the allegation of his argument at a given point, not a blind belief in his 
infallibility: see, for example, Simplicius’s reply on this point in Galileo (1953), pp. 107-8. 
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distinctions which are operative in the Aristotelian debate are altered or 
abandoned, with a concomitant loss of subtlety; according to some accounts of 
his thought, he only concentrates on the active operations of the mind, and 
discards a complex notion of potentiality; he slips into privacy and solipsism, 
where they retain operative concepts of language and communicability; he 
chooses not to address the question of time, where they allow for the co¬ 
existence (albeit problematic) of both atemporal and temporally defined 
characteristics of mental operations. The distinction between direct knowledge 
of ‘species expressae’ and indirect knowledge of self (which is reflexive both 
as accidental and as specular) is as vital a working model of the mind as that of 
Descartes; it contains an element of thinking in the very process of thinking, 
and it avoids the problems of exclusion of time, contingency and language from 
this process. The concepts of mental activity and reflexivity espoused by 
Aristotelians are developable and generative, where Descartes's can be claimed 
to be univocal and reductive. The Renaissance systems of thought I have 
sketched are very elaborate and subtle; they rely on complex metaphysical 
distinctions, which they use to question and to test the limits of their own 
discourse; but I do not believe them to be unproductive or moribund, as 
Descartes and others portrayed them. They look forward to twentieth-century 
phenomenology, especially in respect of negation, existential elements of 
thought, intentionality and reference. A clear filiation can be traced from the 
authors I have cited, who were consigned to oblivion for the next three 
centuries (even if the text of Aristotle was not), to Brentano and to Husserl, 
and arguably to Sartre and Derrida. 

An ironic coda is provided to this paper by the title page of the 1657 edition 
of Descartes’s letters, published by the Elzevier Press at Leyden after their 
author’s death. It depicts a solitary thinker under a tree with the motto ‘non 
solus’ - not alone, because conversing with himself under an elm entwined with 
a vine (betokening concord). 105 It was the printer-publisher and not Descartes 
of course who chose this device: but its playful reference to solitariness and 
one’s own company offers an interesting comment on Descartes’s own 
reflexive thought. In so far as it is a frozen instant, extracted from the 
continuum of time, it is a fair representation of his project of pure enquiry: but 
in other ways it clearly is not. The indeterminacy of the res extensa (the 
Cartesian thinker is resting his hand on an object to which he can only ascribe 
spatial extension with any certainty), and the ergastulum of the thinker’s own 
privacy (he may be alone and not alone, but all that he can do is to demonstrate 
to himself that he exists) make the device more suitable for a book of letters by 
late Renaissance Aristotelians, whose epistemology will allow them to 

l0S See Willems (1880), xci-ii, who gives as source of the meaning of the device the 
phrase ‘pampiniis amicta vitibus ulmus’. 
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discourse with themselves and to investigate the singular elm tree with far 
greater ease. Should we perhaps therefore, after due reflection, transfer the 
device to an Aristotelian titlepage, or alternatively amend this illustration to 
make it more appropriate for Descartes by removing the all too solid and 
material tree and replacing the words ‘non solus’ with ‘solus ipse’, or even no 
words at all? 



Chapter 16 


Lionardo Di Capoa’s Parere (1681): a 
legal opinion on the use of Aristotle in 

medicine 

Nancy Struever 

Lionardo Di Capoa’s Parere is just that: an opinion in response to a specific 
request by the Viceroy and the Consiglio Collaterale in 1678 put to a group of 
prominent Neapolitans for counsel on a legal regulatory policy; at the behest of 
his friends it was expanded for publication in 1681, then revised in 1689. Di 
Capoa was noted for his polymathy, and had a polymathic formation; he began 
as a student of law, switched to medicine at his friends’ urging, spent a period 
of rustication in Capoa both in literary pursuits (writing over 2,000 Petrarchan 
sonnets), and, in Democritean fashion, anatomizing innumerable animals. 
Returning to Naples to publish the sonnets, he was robbed of both sonnets and 
horse, and took up medicine again, functioning, with Tommaso Cornelio, as a 
principal of the Accademia degli Invest igantv, later, like Cornelio, he gave up 
the practice of medicine for the sole pursuit of ‘natural philosophy’. He was 
the recognized leader in private instruction in chemistry (there was no 
university instruction). 1 

The Parere was a piece d ’occasion: the death of a favourite of the Viceroy 
after a new chemical remedy was administered by a Galenist who was a 
dilettante in chemistry had generated doubts; were the medicaments themselves 
responsible for deaths? Should medicine and chemical cures be further 
regulated? Di Capoa begins his response with a political image: the Viceroy is 
obligated to defend the public against domestic as well as foreign enemies; 
ignorant, avaricious, and vain medical charlatans qualify, since their remedies 
may injure and kill. But Di Capoa immediately proceeds to assert that, since 
medicine is such an uncertain, dubious and inconstant art, regulation is 
extraordinarily difficult; indeed, it is so uncertain that it can hardly qualify as a 

1 Amenta (1710), 1-27. On the intellectual ambiance of Di Capoa, see Fisch (1968); 
Torrini (1981); (1977); (1987); and (1974). Rak (1969), focuses on Di Capoa’s method. 
LeClerc (1723) remarks that Di Capoa has as purpose only the demonstration of the incertitude 
of medicine, which makes his account partisan and partial, ‘Preface’, **2r f. 
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science, since there are no rational principles which clearly control it; so 
uncertain, he will argue, that the best policy must be complete intellectual 
tolerance, lest bad therapies are inadvertently approved, good ones rejected. 2 

The form of the lengthy published version is, simply, a history of 
medicine, divided into eight Ragionamenti; the first six dwell primarily on the 
frailty of medical theory and practice, the last two suggest a positive 
programme of reform to the Viceroy. My first consideration will be the tissue 
of argument, the modalities of Di Capoa’s advocacy of intellectual freedom; we 
find not so much a historical use of rhetoric, as a rhetorical use of history. 
Then, in considering his use of Aristotle in medicine, I shall claim a bifurcation: 
if his program of institutionalizing intellectual liberty requires the de¬ 
institutionalizing of Aristotelian discursive practices, it assumes, at the same 
time, a core, or residue, of Aristotelian theory, the ‘ metabiology’ of the De 
anima. 

The historical modalities of the Parere 

Why is his opinion a history? Because history delineates precisely what 
intellectual freedom fosters, and what subverts freedom. History argues for 
tolerance when history discriminates the uses of permissiveness in theory and 
practice. Di Capoa does not proffer a simple historical model of progress from 
ancient error to modern truth; he balances a lack of piety toward ancient 
authority with a severe critique of modern, as well as ancient, academicism. 3 It 
is a most complex model, in which discontinuity overlies continuity, loss 
invests gain. Historical contingencies interrupt the linear authority of the 
ancients, and qualify the linear progress of the moderns as well. Age nourishes 
novelty in his pleasant figure of a world growing old while gaining new 
enrichment (38-9). He notes the originary importance for medicine of a 
primitive, golden age, when men and animals were gleaners of natural remedies, 
an age of human immediacy to nature which gave rise in Greece to the 
philosophical brilliance of Democritus; and, he notes, there is no nation so 
barbarous that it cannot make useful discoveries, witness the corticcia (quinine) 
of Peru (47). He assumes progress and golden ages: yet, while he celebrates the 
brilliance of modern inventions - the work of Galileo alone may obscure all the 


2 Di Capoa (1689a), 2; referred to henceforth simply by page number. 1 have used 
this second edition, but there are some significant differences between the texts; the first edition 
is more contentious, focused. There was an English translation of the first Ragionamento, Di 
Capoa (1684), referred to as UP in the text. 

3 Besides Rak (1969), see his (1971), p. 113; Rak maintains that Di Capoa 
furnishes the only systematic text on history before G. Valletta; Rak considers the relation of 
history to the programme of liberta di filosofare. See also Badaloni (1961), pp. 124-47, on 
the significant historical strategies of Di Capoa. 
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glory of antiquity (47) - his exemplar of disciplinary progress is not invention 
in natural philosophy, but formal development in painting (37-8). 

In his model there is no smooth line of ascent or descent, but a ragged line ot 
interruptions, debilitating contests, regress. The peculiar difficulty of medicine 
as discipline is the body; because of the extraordinary intricacy of its 
structures, even modern research produces only weak conjecture (98-9). The, 
perhaps ineradicable, uncertainty which invests our grasp of physiology gives 
rise to contests, and contests to differing solutions; contending solutions 
provoke more uncertainty, and thus new contests (85, 87, 89, 30f.). His strong 
interest is in dysfunction, decline. His account of Renaissance revival describes 
gain sponsoring loss; thus the seemingly unalloyed gain of the revival in pure 
Latin of the classical texts extant only in barbarous Carolingian translations is 
also a revival of contests within the faculties (22; UP 68). Paracelsus’s chemical 
innovations inspire the contests of Galenist-Paracelsists, Paracelso-Galenists, 
Galeno-chemists (29, cf. 31; UP 85); both the empirical research of Paracelsus, 
Harvey and Vesalius, and the ingenious system of rational medicine of von 
Helmont fall victim to exasperating appropriations (26, 29-30, 33). 

For, the generic difficulty of inquiry as a whole is academicism. He begins 
Ragionamento IV by refusing to lament the loss of so many classical texts: if 
the books that were lost were anything like the ones saved, there is small loss. 
And, the blame must rest not with the barbarians, but with the ‘literati’ 
themselves; the brilliance of the Greeks was smothered in its own weed-like 
growth (150-1). His account of decline is an account of the damage wrought by 
institutional practices and communal behaviour. There are, to be sure, a series 
of encounters which harm medicine: with the ‘servile’ Arabs (12, 20, 263), 
with, indeed, the barbarians (47, 314, 342), but the truly hurtful encounter is 
with philosophy. Philosophy, in its long decline into academic triviality, 
carried medicine with it (19). The addiction to philosophy made it impossible 
to investigate the truth (89). The proliferation of medical schools is rooted in 
complicities; the addiction to philosophy is a source of quarrels and sects; 
medicine became a battleground: ‘un fertilissimo campo, che litigi, piati, e 
discordie ad ogn’ora produce literati’ (170). He criticizes even sceptical 
critique, the academic habit of arguing, endlessly, in utramque partem (99). The 
gains of early philosophers are lost in the transmission by an academy engaged 
in sophistic quarrel; our inheritance was obscured by contentious ambition 
(158); the sectarians were debilitated by ‘too much study’ (19). He cites Bacon: 
‘the lighter only swam to the top, whilst the weightier, and those of greater 
value, sank to the bottom’ (20). The good texts therefore crumble into dust, the 
bad are transmitted with beautiful words (151). 

This complicated model of disciplinary development, a struggle of 
academicism with uncertainty, requires ingenious tactics of intertextuality, in 
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which the moderns may critique the ancients, to be sure, but the ancients 
critique the moderns as well. Di Capoa cannot present a simplistic story of 
gradual progress from ancient to modern theory and practice, and cannot 
subscribe to a simple conflict of ancients with modems. Rather, he supports 
tactics of reciprocal critique: not only may modern investigations, primarily in 
anatomy and chemistry, correct ancient theory and practice (37, 227, 253), but 
ancient theory may modify modem empirical initiatives. Certainly Aristotelian 
theory must be judged in the light of Paracelsian experience, Aristotelian 
experience by the natural-historical contributions of early modern travellers 
(390-1); Paracelsus revises Hippocrates (189); Homer is illustrated by 
Paracelsus (145). But there are episodes of intertwined loss and gain: 
Paracelsus’s ‘renewal’ of ancient philosophy is veiled in poetic allegories, 
obscure enigmas (28-9; 268f.); in von Helmont experiential gain is complicated 
by theoretical loss: Democritean elegance could correct Helmontian fancifulness 
(282). And, a mark of Di Capoa’s lack of piety towards academic practices is 
his irreverent use of literary exemplato critique scientific claims. He expresses 
scorn for Aristotle’s experience in comparative anatomy by invoking 
Boccaccio: Aristotle assumes our stupidity, just as Frate Cipoila did, in 
deceivingthe simple citizens of Certaldo (390). The Hippocratic Oath has, in 
its brazen, duplicitous, claims to honest virtue, its analogy in Ciappelletto’s 
death-bed confession, with its egregious lies (204). 4 

The complex model of disciplinary development may require intertextuality, 
and may nourish a skeptical perspective; Di Capoa, in attacking academic 
medical formation, argues a double failure. There are two investigative 
strategies, the systemic, which is false in itself, because of its habits of 
abstraction and generalization, and the empirical, which is proper, but is subject 
to attrition through time, through the ambition of its followers under the 
pressure of sectarian loyalties (394). Both, system and experience, are betrayed 
by habits of action in time, ‘undone’ by temporicity; failure is not dogmatic or 
empirical, but both; the difficulties of sensation and judgement are enhanced by 
academic practices: the addiction to philosophy, or new empirical research, or 
better transmission - all produce quarrels. What is there left, he asks, in these 
practices to critique error? Not reason, not experience, not authority (89). 

Yet, Di Capoa seems to embrace uncertainty as fruitful, productive of 
developmental results as well as dysfunctional quarrels (89, 98, 170, 223, 241). 
Modern progress may be, simply, progress in refining uncertainty. The 1689 


4 There is, indeed, a second line of polemical offence and defencein the contests 
concerning medicine of the seventeenth century, which is a philological-stylistic line; the 
quarrels Anton Bertini engages in over his La medicirta difesa dalle calunnie degli nomini 
volgari, e dalle opposizioni de dotti (Lucca: Marescandoli, 1699), often hinge on issues of 
usage and Tuscan propriety. And, Bertini makes extensive use of Petrarch’s letters as well as 
his Invective contra medicum in his delineation of the case against medicine. 
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supplement to the Parere, the incertezza, is a cautionary tale of specificity: the 
microscope, united with the disciplines of vital (chemical) and simple anatomy 
reveals marvels; the more you see, the more you don’t know. 5 The more fine¬ 
grained the account, the more reserved Di Capoa becomes about subject and 
aims; he is particularly cautious about the relation of investigative gain and 
therapeutic gain. 

Any focus on the temporal dimension of inquiry, then, is, inevitably a focus 
on loss as well as gain. And, Di Capoa insists on the moral resonances of 
investigative loss and decline. In Ragionamento III he contrasts the tranquillity 
of the golden age with the wars and contests of civilization, and connects their 
onset with intellectual wars and contests (84-85). Maurizio Torrini has 
emphasized the peculiar Neapolitan insistence on the connection between 
programmes of civil renewal and of innovation in science, and the highly 
‘practical’, professional nature of the early reactions against the ‘moderni’. 6 
Just so, Di Capoa focuses on the basic incivility of medical practice, the 
seemingly obdurate vexations of professional behaviour which exaggerate 
contest, and even cause regressions in inquiry. Since medical incivilities have 
particularly severe results - injury and death - the viceregal programme Di 
Capoa advocates is a plea for freedom: the only policy which will permit 
medicine’s escape from the debilitating quarrels of the community is to foster a 
community of experiential inquirers who are ‘free and disengaged’,‘contrary to 
all sects, and not wholly enemies to any of the sectators’ (34; UP 101-2). Free, 
in short, for agency, responsibility. Di Capoa’s historiographical strategies - 
the rhetorical vividness of the malpractice events, the enargeia employed in his 
narratives - are meant to define doctors’ agency, to segregate the work of the 
individual from institutional matrices, and to increase his resistance to theory. 

Di Capoa and Aristotelianism in practice 

If the Di Capoan history sees inquiry dysfunction as rooted in academicism, 
and if the dominant discursive formation of the ‘medici filosofanti’ is 
Aristotelian, then Aristotelianism is - and this is not unprecedented - the target 
for critique, the object for reform. First, Di Capoa insists on both the necessity 
for medical engagement with serious philosophy, the consideration of basic 
structures, ‘first principles’ of human faculties and functions, and, at the same 
time, on the dangers for the physicians of contracting bad habits from 
philosophers. And, the distinction between medicine as operative and 

5 Di Capoa (1689b); referred to henceforth as 1 with page number. 

6 Torrini, (1987), p. 364; see Torrini, (1981), p. 847: ‘L’idea del progresso del 
sapere non rinvia solo all’esperienze e ai suoi interpret^ ma anche alle leggi e all’instituti 
civili.’ The quarrels with the traditionalist medici were formative of the academic programme; 
the Galenists were attacked as both theoretically in error and ethically wrong. 
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philosophy as contemplative underlies his very specific attack on the 
entrenched, institutionalized discursive practices of the Aristotelian schools; it 
is these practices which both create and transmit erroneous method and 
dogmatic pride. Indeed, the lengthy critique of Aristotle of Book VIII includes 
earlier Renaissance claims - by Ramus, Cardanus, Vives, Patrizio, Nizolio - 
that Aristotle’s metaphysics is nothing but his logic in disguise, a fetishizing of 
words, a verbal concern masquerading as inquiry, a ‘guazzabuglio di soli 
vocaboli’ (399). Galen is the exemplary appropriator; his defects, Di Capoa 
claims, stem not so much from the difficult content of medicine as his ‘sinister’ 
mode of philosophizing (252, cf. 257). What is sinister is his bemusement with 
logic; Galen is mere ‘giuntatore e perfido sofista’ (101); regarding himself as a 
master of logic (4), he restates the history of medicine to conform to his own 
views; but his syllogisms amount to mere ‘dicerie’ (22). Thus a key Galenic 
construct of diagnosis and therapy - sympathy - is nothing but a ‘beautiful 
word’, merely aesthetic in function (177); indeed, logic causes us to dwell in 
‘cose finte’ (323). And, just as Aristotle’s obsessive preoccupation with logic 
impedes his other investigations (323), so, as both Cardanus and Averroes 
point out, Galen’s logic corrupts: it is the poison which invests all his work: ‘il 
veleno di tutte sue opere, il troppo studio della loica’ (259, cf. 255f., 4, 22, 
419-22). And Di Capoa faults the doctors, not only for their logical 
inadequacy, but for their failure to understand that medicine is the wrong 
domain for syllogistic colonization. In a description of human faculties (which 
owes much to Aristotle’s De anima ), he moves from an account of the 
necessary uncertainties of our incorporated faculties to argue the specific, more 
troubling uncertainties of medicine. In medicine, only the probable, never the 
certain, demonstrative can obtain (93f.); he cites Celsus’s characterization of 
medicine as an ars conjecturalis (307); medical arguments are not only untidy 
but tedious: long chains of arguments moving from the verisimilar to the 
verisimilar, producing few, not very solid, conjectures (101, cf. 98). Decorum is 
medical as well as rhetorical canon: the doctor must note the necessity of an 
appropriate response, of taking into account different places, persons, times, 
circumstances; the same maladies do not follow the same causes, or occur in the 
same circumstances, nor are the maladies which seem the same in truth the 
same disease (103, 148, 188). 7 

To summarize briefly his pervasive, minutely detailed critique of logical 
habits of action, the truly damaging use of logic is in system-building, and the 
truly deplorable effect of medical system-building lies in the systemic advocacy 


I have argued elsewhere, ‘The Medical-theoretical Background in Naples of 
Vico’s New Science’, paper read at ‘Vico and the Map of Modernity’, Yale University, that 
rhetoric, medicine, and history were all ‘life-sciences’ in this investigative climate; Vico 
connects oratory, medicine and politics as conjectural arts in Vico (1968a), p. 262. 
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of cruel, noxious therapies, the use of systemic rigour to justify rigorous, 
violent cures. Pretentious dogmatism, as opposed to a cautious probabilism, 
stipulates harsh purgatives and debilitating bloodletting (241, 244). He sees 
health and life itself subjected to the controversies, sophisms of the modern 
‘Galenisti filosofanti’; they, more than Galen himself, use logical violence to 
advocate violent cure; they should be condemned as fierce, barbarous, since 
they care not to comfort and aid, but to inflame and afflict, such that the 
patients sicken and die miserably (88). 8 

Recall Torrini’s insistence on the Neapolitan connection between civil and 
scientific renewal; just so, Di Capoa attacks the barbarously cruel practices as 
the ultimate incivilities of injury and murder. The Peroration of Ragionamento 
VI precedes the positive programme of Books VII and VIII; drawing from Pliny 
and Celsus as well as Petrarch and Renaissance authors, Di Capoa recounts the 
narratives of the avarice, credulity, impiety, dementia of the doctors as 
dangerous to the wider community (62). He uses a political metaphor to 
describe bloodletting: with delusive hopes, the doctor takes away the unique 
sustenance of life, the blood which is like the riches essential for the health of 
the republic (226-7). 

The doctors use logic To throw dust in the eyes of the multitude’ (18, cf. 
35). And, a political metaphor dominates his programme of reform; the choice 
is between servitude and freedom, the servitude of the sects, and the freedom of 
inquiry. Medicine alone, he claims, still suffers under the yoke of Aristotle and 
Galen (264-5); what yoke? The yoke of Aristotelian logic: Lorenzo Valla, he 
claims, was the first to liberate philosophy from this blind and miserable 
servitude (414). 9 

Ragionamento VII reviews the subjects taught; geometry is especially 
useful, ethics is useful, of course anatomy, chemistry most of all; but his key 
reform is the severance of logic from medicine (and, of course, to dispense with 
logic is to dispense with Aristotle’s metaphysics): the doctors need to know 
only so much logic as to grasp the uncertainty of medicine (323). The thrust of 
Di Capoa’s opinion is the institutionalization of complete liberty of 
philosophizing, intellectual tolerance in its most severe form; the disallowance 
of any kind of dogmatic instruction, stripping from all medical texts pretentious 
rationalizations. He claims the need to teach all ancient and modern authors, but 
a long citation from Montaigne (425-6), suggests, rather, an anti-livresque 
stance; his recommendation for clinical experience for the speziali, 
(pharmacists), as well as the physicians, an experience which requires 

8 Bertini (1699), pp. 298-99, 32, dismayed at Di Capoa’s attacks on medical 
doctrines, acknowledges that he must be credited with the decline of ferocious bloodletting 
practices in Naples. 

9 See Rak (1969), p. 253, on Valla as model for late seventeenth-century inquiry; 
Torrini, (1981), p. 848, speaks of their programme to sever logic from medicine. 
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observation of the effects of their medications (428), balances his distrust of 
theoretical authority with a pessimism about actual practice. He recommends 
no regulation: he notes its failures, particularly in regard to the chemical 
medications which provided the occasion for his text (i.e. the approval of 
‘angelic powder’, 348-9); he contests even the notion of additional licensing: it 
is the lawyers’ idea, and they do not like being examined (429). 

Di Capoa and Aristotle’s theory 

Di Capoa’s attack on Aristotelian discursive modes seems simple, ordinary 
Aristotle-bashing. As one would expect with such a complex historical model, 
however, his point of view is more discriminate: his aim throughout is the 
nourishment and protection of proper medical research and practice; he does 
this by stripping away dysfunctional Aristotelian habits of action, while 
retaining the rich problematic of the biological texts, in particular, the De 
anima. Here, indeed, Aristotle can be seen as proffering a ‘metabiology’: a 
coherent conceptual framework for the explanation of life-phenomena - the 
capacities for responsiveness, change, self-movement. Aristotle offers a 
‘biological concept of the soul’ as the ‘first actuality of life’, the principle of 
life. 10 The most basic, most generative presupposition is continuity, both an 
internal continuum of functions and processes of body and soul, which 
assumes the faculties of the souls - the vegetative, sensitive, rational - as 
contiguous and interactive, and the external continuum of life across species, 
between beast and man. 

Indeed, the soul is the hinge on which the biomedical theory turns in the 
seventeenth century. J. S. Wilkie argues a major rearticulation: the soul/body 
relation of Aristotle is replaced by the mind/body opposition of Descartes. For 
Andre Pichot, the Cartesian paradigm damages the Aristotelian-Galenic one, 
but, from 1650 to the nineteenth century there is a period of continuing 
contestation, and there is no dominant paradigm. 11 According to Miles 
Burnyeat’s scenario, Aristotle’s theory was formulated against Platonic 
dualism and Democritean materialism, and it did not survive the Cartesian 
dualism and mechanistic materialism of the seventeenth century; the 
materialism demolished Aristotle’s notion of matter, and therefore his notion of 
body/soul relations, leaving us with Cartesian dualism and the - seemingly 
intractable - mind/body problematic. He advises us, then, to ‘junk’ the 
Aristotelian psyche. But countering Burnyeat in the same collection of articles 

10 Tancred-Lawson, refersto Aristotle as metabiologist in his introduction to his 
translation of the De anima , Aristotle (1986a), pp. 48f.; Sorabji (1974) speaks of Aristotle’s 
biological concept of the soul. The De anima was designed, according to Tancred-Lawson, as 
the first lecture of a series on the life sciences, and thus key to the metabiology. 

" Wilkie (1958); Pichot (1993). 
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on the De anima, Kathryn Wilkes claims that the Aristotelian psyche is 
theoretically superior to Cartesian mind as framework for inquiry; it is more 
generous in its five characteristics of 1) unity (the continuum hypothesis I 
referred to above); 2) its insistence on capacities and functions rather than 
events; 3) the focus on activity (especially social activity, as opposed to 
Cartesian solipsism); 4) heterogeneity, structured developmentally, vertically, 
horizontally; 5) its avoidance of the difficult Cartesian concept of 
consciousness. 2 

Di Capoa maintains a theoretical investment in the anima: this is not a 
recuperation, or a conscious continuation, of Aristotle on Di Capoa’s part. 
Rather, what we can discern is a residue left over after his critique of both 
ancient and modem theory. Di Capoa finds loss as well as gain in the new 
mechanistic dualism of Descartes, and, while the immense body of scholastic 
commentary drops out, the Aristotelian anima remains as framework, yet 
hollowed out, excavated of many Aristotelianisms; it is a frame for critical 
assessment of practice as well as theory. Thus, in the same passage where Di 
Capoa laments the early separation of Greek medicine from proper natural 
philosophy, he claims that no less damage occurs when the doctors give up the 
anima , the most noble part of their study, relating to the regulation of all 
human actions, and the cure of maladies of the soul (13). And, rather like 
seething the kid in the mother’s milk, he cites an ‘Arabic’ text which condemns 
Galen’s inadequate grasp of Aristotle: Galen knows as much about logic as a 
turtle or an ox to fly, and thus his failure to grasp the potency/act distinction 
leads him into' the error of claiming babies are not rational, and thus not truly 
human. Also, not understanding rational/irrational are contradictories, Galen 
asserts that men and animals possess reason to some degree; finally he 
attributes to animals knowledge of that most pernicious medical aphorism: 
‘contraries heal contraries’, clearly a terrible infraction of Aristotelian tidiness 
(26). 

A dominant, and traditional, motive, of course, is the prestige the doctors 
derive from their engagement with the soul. 13 The necessary integration of 
natural philosophy in medical work, necessarily integrates the anima frame¬ 
work in the medical domain; to fail to do so would be an act of foolish 
abstention. But another motive is the motive of protection of holistic cure: 
when Di Capoa advocates the study of ethics for the doctor, he points out that 
ethics has for subject the Tanimo deU’uomo ’ (325); one needs ethics to 


Burnyeat (1992) and Wilkes (1992). Lloyd (1992) points out that ‘the soul is the 
major articulating framework for his zoology’, and thus inquiry must not be limited to the 
human, an issue of importance for seventeenth-century comparative anatomists. 

13 Tiraquelli (1566), cap. 31, ‘An ars medicina nobilitate deroget’, 224-6, 
291-317, argues that the medical profession does not derogate from noble status because of its 
care of the soul. 
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understand the ‘ passion dell'anima' ; the separation of cure of body and soul is 
harmful (325). Aristotle’s continuum, not a Cartesian gap, is the support for 
the range of cure which necessarily moves, as Plato’s Charmides has it, from 
the cure of the eye to the cure of the head, from the cure of the head to the 
whole of the body, and to the soul (123-5). The ‘ passion d’anima' is often 
causes of ills, and he mentions Galen’s book on the ‘ difetti d’animo ’ (325). 
Then, maladies are healed through the passions (238); he notes the placebo 
effect: people may imagine medication helps (103); still, the long discussion of 
the healing power of music in the 1681 edition is truncated in 1689. 

Further, the inclusiveness dependent on continuum keeps Aristotelian 
notions of the anima in his discussion of epistemology. The construct is 
retained in the definition of the inquirer’s capacity as well as in the 
conceptualization of the objects of life inquiry. The soul is our most noble, 
most principal part, but it is ‘unita e avviticchiata ’, united, clinging to, the 
body. The anima is incorporated, and prey to delusion about bodily sense, yet 
the senses do not deceive, they serve delusion; uncertainty is rooted in the 
varied operations of the incorporated anima. This lengthy account often 
counters Aristotle, but within the Aristotelian frame (90f.). Our knowledge of 
the body is a result of the confrontation between the exquisite, delicate fineness 
the anatomizing work with animals required (96) and the physiological 
limitations of ‘una troppo poco delicata tessitura degli organi de’nostri 
sentimenti’. 

Parere ends rather lamely, with a promise to discuss chemistry at more 
length, a promise fulfilled in the Incertezza de medicamenti. Medical inquiry 
must combine semplice notomia (anatomy) with notomia vitale (chemistry) 
and, with the all-important aid of the microscope, explore not simply the 
operation of medicaments on bodies, but the effect of bodies on medicaments 
(/, 38-9). The three Ragionamenti describe the extreme difficulty of the 
analysis of the effects of medicaments, and thus function as three additional 
chapters in the argument against the regulation of medicine. Again, Di Capoa is 
engaged in a positive effort to nourish and protect a discipline: in the Incertezza 
he focuses on methods, resources, instruments. 

He is, necessarily, since human vivisection is not an option, concerned with 
the ‘maravigliosa fabbrica degli animali’ (/, 39; cf. Parere , 95, ‘ ammirabile 
magistero de ’corpi degli animali ’), and the uncertainty which invests it. Even if 
their anima is corporeal (as opposed to the immortal, most pure spirit of man), 
it is not reducible to our fantasizings; if it is just dispositions of the parts of the 
body, how do they produce such marvellous operations of sensation? How can 
we hope to describe it as simply insensible corpicciuolil Or if it is an air 
(aura), how again can we conjecture its corpuscular composition? It is not 
remarkable that Descartes denies the soul to brutes, and asserts that they 
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operate like clocks, or other artificial machines - but such a prodigious machine 
would be unimaginable (/, 40). The greater part of the treatise is devoted to a 
review of the difficulties of penetrating the marvellous operations, and in 
particular, of the stomach and the digestion of food and drugs; again, both 
ancient research, such as that of Aristotle (/, 43), and modern are criticized: in 
speaking of a Paracelsian remedy, he remarks that it is not the first time a 
medicament presented under a false persuasion succeeds (/, 47). The tone 
recalls a passage in the Parere, which reviews the remarkable capacities for 
self-cure of animals: if such delicate, perspicacious and valuable comprehension 
is attributed to animals, how much more should we attribute to man with his 
anima spirituale (106-7)? 14 Even if we conceded the soul of brutes to be 
corporeal, we could not concede Descartes’s view that clocks or other artifical 
machines could furnish an adequate figure for the numberless complexities of 
the life operations of beasts, even the simplest, the nutritive faculty: the 
machine model is a blunt instrument for the ‘exquisite’ work on animals (96; cf. 
90f.). Di Capoa’s admiration for Descartes is tempered by, precisely, 
uncertainty; he notes Descartes’s ‘confusion’ about the intricate fabric of the 
brain (96). 

Di Capoa wishes then, to protect medicine not only from mechanical 
applications of logical techniques, but also from premature, reductionist 
applications of beast/machine metaphors. And, while Descartes’s mechanistic 
dualism might impede a comparatist research programme, Aristotelian biology 
would not. Indeed, biological continuum assumptions support not only 
comparative research but Pyrrhonist circumscription of human capacity. Not 
only does Di Capoa’s history reveal well- and ill-motivated factors in medicine, 
but medical research, in turn, supports his specifically sceptical-historical 
posture. Recall that in Sextus Empiricus’s account of Pyrrhonism, the first 
trope of the sceptical critique is the comparison of human/animal sensate 
faculties in order to delimit precisely the extent and soundness of human 
capacity. 15 And just so, the comparatist research of Di Capoa has a negative 
impact in its salutary effect of limiting dogmatic, overweening assertions about 
capacities, a caution which will, in turn, subvert facile notions of therapy and 
cure of ailment. Di Capoa most certainly displaces the old Aristotelian 
terminology of potency/act, matter, form and entelechy (401-6), and accedes to 
the modern corpuscularian vocabulary of description. Size, figure, motion and 
site are factors pertinent to chemical analysis, yet, in their obscurity and 
invisibility, have not yet produced any explanatory process: its explanations 


14 Cf. Parere, 95; Incertezza, 63f.; see Rak (1969), 270. 

15 Sextus Empiricus (1932), I, 40f., on the first trope; also I, 236-41, on the affinity 
ofmedical Methodicism with Scepticism. Di Capoa notes the remarkable capacities of beasts 
{Parere, 106-7, Incertezza, 63 f.). 
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are ‘nude and simple conjectures’, and the process still ‘la cosa da ricerca’ (51, 
57); corpuscles describe not machines, but the ‘marvellous’ revelations of the 
microscope, the ‘vital operations’ of medicine on the body and the body on 
medicine. 16 A machine is not ‘marvellous’ enough. The retention of the anima 
construct is a tactic of caution; it fits with his mild scepticism as a tactic of 
inclusiveness, not retreat; it ‘provides leeway’. 

Aristotle inPre-Vichian Naples 

Let us return to the Neapolitan context which is one of contest: while in the 
1660s and ’70s the contest was with a retrograde professionalism, in the 1690s 
the Parere itself became a prominent issue of theological debate, when it was 
attacked for its anti-Aristotelianism by Benedetto Aletino (G. De Benedictis), 
and defended by the party of innovators, which included Francesco D’Andrea, 
Lucantonio Porzio, Giuseppe Valletta and Constantino Grimaldi. 17 One could 
argue the usefulness of the Inquisition in Naples in focusing libertarian 
argument: Di Capoa developed in the ‘Discorso per difesa dell'arte chimica ...’ 
the notion that while Aristotelian physics had become infested by heretics, 
chemistry was ‘neutral’; 18 then, in Ragionamento VIII, he tactfully attacked 
Aristotle’s impieties - he did not have a theory of creation or of personal 
immortality of the soul (382-3) - before attacking his sperienze (384f.); he 
attacks as well the impieties of Galen, who claimed that the temperament was 
animo (86), and of Epicurus, who thought the soul was composed of 
corpicciuoli ; rather, the emphasis is to be reversed: the perfection of the 
universe is shown in the littlest, microscopic creatures; the triumph of 
chemistry is a triumph of scale (420, 422). Di Capoa’s ingenuity lies in the fact 
that neutrality is useful, and the ‘impieties’ are not useful programmatically. 
The Aristotelian concept of the soul as the principle of life provides, ironically, 
resistance to the theological conservatism of the Aristotelians. 

But my original interest in Di Capoa was an interest in the biomedical 
theory of Vico’s Neapolitan background. I have argued that Di Capoa does not 
engage in a paradoxical acceptance and rejection of Aristotle, but proffers a 
double strategy which nourishes and protects medical discipline by first, 
retaining a problematic of large biological interest, and second, stripping its 
methodology of dysfunctional discursive practices: a rich problematic and a 

16 Papini (1990), p. 28, argues that the microscope adds another layer of ontological 
difficulty in the definition of‘entity’, ‘life’: 'Immaginiamo per un momento la situazione 
vissuta di Vico, in cui la microscopia ha aperto nuovi campi di osservazione e di 
interpretazione, a un livello di realta radicalmente diverso rispetto a tutto cio che 
precedentemente si e ritenuto e visualizzato come esistente’. 

17 For an account of these quarrels see the articles of Torrini and Fisch on the 
Accademia degli Investiganti, as well as the monographs of Rak. 

18 Torrini (1974), p. 12. 
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lean method. What I shall now claim is that Aristotelian metabiology provides a 
supple frame both for Di Capoa’s ‘chemical vitalism’ and strategic initiatives of 
Vico’s New Science . 19 ‘Biologism’ motivates the strong revisions of Vico; his 
programme is an intrication of body science and civil science. Certainly, for 
instance, it is the case that Vico denies any intrinsic interest to physics; his 
axiom‘nature is genesis {nascimento)' privileges primitive, original structures, 
and recalls Di Capoa’s enthusiasm for a ‘golden age’ of primitive immediacy to 
nature; further, M. Papini has noted that Vico’s primitives are chemically 
defined as men 'di stereo e di nitro ’. 20 But, most importantly, the Vichian 
poetic logic, his strikingly original thesis of the priority of poetry derives from, 
I would argue, an Aristotelian assumption of the continuum of life; metaphor is 
an originary language stage of embodied structures, assigning meaning by 
attributing sense and passion to the insensate; and, metaphor endures, weighs 
in later language stages; etymology discloses hidden continuities in belief and 
practice. 21 The construct of vital continuum justifies his many uses of 
phylogenetic/ontogenetic parallels of individual and social development 
patterns; continuum asserts that the understanding of the body, the continuum 
of sensitive appetite and rational will, bestial and human, is essential to the 
comprehension of a full range of motive, the analysis of civil action developed 
as a linkage of barbaric and civil, bestioni and citizen. 

Aristotelian problematic of life requires an account of life changes, of 
movement, of self-movement, and requires, therefore, historical strategies; Di 
Capoa's natural philosophy is intrinsically historical; Vico’s New Science is 
intrinsically biological. 22 And, the biological is ‘civil’. Wilkes remarks the 


Papini (1990), p. 52, claims that ‘la chimica del tempo affascinail metafisico 
napoletano, perche apre nuovi orrizonti sulla continuity e contemporaneamente sulla 
trasformabilita di quella metafisica soggiacenza, che dal mondo naturale conduce all’entita 
corporea umana (su cui possono operare la medicina e la spargirica) fino alle soglie della 
mens’. The biomedical theory can by no means be reduced to a simple ‘vitalism’; cf. Sloan 
(1977); Henry (1986) and (1987). What 1 am arguing, of course, is that if, as Pichot has it, 
there is only the choice between the Cartesian and Aristotelian notions of life at this time, it 
seems reasonable to count Vico as an Aristotelian. 

Vico (1968b), s. 147. Rak speaks of Di Capoa’s enthusiasm for ‘golden ages’ 
(Rak (1969), p. 260); Badaloni (1961), pp. 138f., describes similar historical strategies in Vico 
and Di Capoa. 

21 The vital text in the New Science is 1045: ‘a man is properly only mind, body, 
and speech, and speech stands as it were midway between mind and body’; see Cantelli 
(1986), p. 185. 

22 Both Jardine, in his work on Kepler, and Joy, in her work on Gassendi, claim 
that in the natural-philosophical inquiry of early modernity history is not peripheral. The 
centrality of the insight into the temporality of science itself, and the stipulation of the 
necessary historical competence of the scientist marks this inquiry; see Jardine (1984); Joy 
(1987); to be sure, Jardine’s essays in philosophy of science, Jardine (1986) and (1991) 
maintain that all science is intrinsically historical. Torrini remarks on the historical conception 
of the constitution of knowledge in Cornelio’s Progymnasmata physica (Venice: Baba, 1658), 
‘Preface’, in Torrini (1981), p. 107. 
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Aristotelian stress on the psyche’s capacity for social activity, and remarks the 
benefit of the absence of the Cartesian construct of ‘consciousness’ with its 
difficult epistemological solipsism. 23 Surely Vico’s rejection of solipsist 
Cartesian mind underwrites his rejection of an individualist, moralist Humanist 
historiography. Then, Badaloni has noted the parallels between the complexity 
of Di Capoa’s historical model of interruption, regress, recuperation in enquiry 
and the Vichian model of corsi and ricorsi . 24 Biologism, in short, does not entail 
organic determinist plots; the difficult, uneven models of Di Capoa and Vico 
subvert simple linear determinism, and they in effect ‘temporalize’ a static 
Lovejovian ‘Great Chain of Being’; history, for both, functions as severe 
critique of reifications of processes. 

Finally, to return to the Parere as a legal opinion, a response to a political 
issue: here history provides the evidence for uncertainty, and supports the 
claim that uncertainty not only requires freedom, but produces it; change 
requires freedom of enquiry, but freedom is the consequence as well as cause of 
change. Consider Di Capoa’s invocation of the Ship Argo figure in the 
Incertezza as illumination of the historical issue of the persistence of identity in 
change: if every part of the ship is replaced, is it still the Argo (/, 64)? This is 
surely a ‘life’ issue, and bespeaks the importance of Aristotle’s psychology for 
his zoology. Is it anti-essentialist? It is surely anti-materialist; thus medicine, as 
discipline, is simply the concatenation of actions of scholars and sects, their 
transmissions and disjunctions in transmissions; Di Capoa focuses on the 
continuity of repair efforts, on methods and practices that work with 
uncertainty. The identity is all the more interesting as highly wrought, 
worked over; and it places a burden on the doctor/scientist as historian at all 
times, not intermittently. Indeed, the recommendation requires history as 
community practice, for a detailed appreciation of passage of time within the 
community serves as a prophylactic against sectarianism: the complex model 
imposes vigilance. 

Sextus Empiricus noted that Plato was both dogmatic and aporetic; the 
accomplishment of Di Capoa was to distill the aporetic out of the available 
Aristotelian dogma. Di Capoa, in short, both participates in and responds to 
Pichot’s continuing crisis in late seventeenth-century biological theory; and, the 


23 

Papini sees ‘una continuity tensionale tra anima, animus e mens’, in Vico (1990), 

p. 52. 

24 Badaloni (1961), p. 143 compares Di Capoan and Vichian repetition. 

25 Hull (1984), seems to argue that it is compatible with Aristotelian biology to 
regard ‘natural kinds’ or species as ‘historical entities [which] may undergo total turnover of 
their constituent elements just so long as they do so gradually and remain sufficiently cohesive 
in the process’ (p. 17); the biologist does not generate, then, ‘covering laws’, but historical 
narratives. 

26 Sextus Empiricus (1932), I, 221; Tancred-Lawson stipulates the ‘aporetic’ as the 
valuable in Aristotle (1986a), p. 85. 
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response is, at the same time, a significant contribution to the redefinition of 
historical enquiry in pre-Vichian Naples. 



Chapter 17 


Aristotle and the Cambridge Platonists: 

the case of Cudworth 

Sarah Hutton 


The longest Tyranny that ever sway’d. 

Was that wherein our Ancestors betray’d 
Their free-born Reason to the Stagirite, 

And made his Torch their universal Light. 

So Truth , while onely one suppli’d the State, 

Grew scarce, and dear, and yet sophisticate. 

Until ’twas bought, like Emp’rique Wares, or Charms, 

Hard word seal’d up with Aristotle’s Armes. 

John Dryden, To my Honour’d Friend, Dr Charleton, on his Learned and 
Useful Works. 

By definition Cambridge Platonism would seem to have little to do with 
Aristotle - until, that is, the character of this so-called Platonism is examined in 
some detail. 1 Although Plato and Plotinus were important sources, the 
Cambridge Platonists did not rely on them to the exclusion of other thinkers. 
Theirs was a version of the syncretic Platonism of the Renaissance, for which 
Marsilio Ficino set the mould. As is well known, Ficino effected an 
accommodation between pagan philosophy and Christian theology by 
emphasizing parallels between the two and interpreting these as evidence that 
ancient philosophy, especially Platonism, contained and conserved doctrines 
compatible with, and probably derived from, the revealed truth of the Bible. 
This interpretation implied a continuous tradition of inherited doctrine 
bequeathed from one generation of philosophers to the next. It was also a 
religious interpretation of philosophical tradition in which for Ficino, as for 
Augustine before him, Plato and the Neoplatonists took pride of place. The 
body of doctrine supposedly conserved and passed down by enlightened sages 
like Plato has been dubbed the prisca theologia, or ancient theology: There is 
no doubt that this kind of Christian reading of classical philosophy is implicit 


The leading members of this group were Ralph Cudworth (1617-88), Henry More 
(1614-87) and John Smith (1618-52). Their younger followers included Joseph Glanvill 
(1636-80), John Norris (1657-1711) and Anne Conway (c. 1630-79). See Hutton (1996). 

See Walker (1972); Hankins (1992), pp. 282ff. and Appendix 17. 
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in the work of the Cambridge Platonists. But it is also the case that their 
version of the model was not confined to metaphysical and moral truth (such as 
the immortality of the soul, or belief in the Trinity), but extended to natural 
wisdom as well (notably the structure of matter). Like Agostino Steuco before 
them, 3 they broadened the scope of the prisca theologia to include natural 
philosophy. For all their admiration for classical philosophy, the Cambridge 
Platonists drew from a wide range of sources, including contemporary 
philosophy and science. The interest of Ralph Cudworth and Henry More in 
developments in seventeenth-century natural philosophy is evident from their 
acceptance of recent findings in astronomy and mechanics - they were 
convinced Copernicans, who were well-acquainted with Galileo’s discoveries. 
Corpuscularians in point of natural philosophy, they were receptive to the new- 
mechanical philosophy, even if they did not accept it unquestioningly in 
explanatory detail. 4 This interest in new developments was accompanied by a 
critique of scholasticism, especially scholastic natural philosophy and the 
doctrine of occult forms and qualities. In effect the Cambridge Platonists 
extended the concept of philosophia perennis to include physics. This prisca 
sapientia, or ancient wisdom, constituted a perennial philosophy {philosophia 
perennis) the truths of which were held to be the same for all time and all 
places, and evidence for which could be traced back to earliest times, even to 
Adam himself. For the Cambridge Platonists, this perennial philosophy 
incorporated important elements which could be found in contemporary natural 
philosophy: that is to say, they found precedents for many apparently new 
theories in the teachings of the ancients - and this is particularly true of the 
atomistic natural philosophy which they endorsed. 

By extending the domain of the prisca sapientia beyond religious teachings, 
they underlined the continuity of contemporary philosophy with the 
philosophy of the past. And by association with the prisca theologia, they 
engineered a blessing for aspects of seventeenth-century secular philosophy, 
thereby making the prisca sapientia into a philosophia sacra (sacred 
philosophy). An important source for the historical underpinning of this view 
of philosophy was Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of the Philosophers, which 
supplied the pedigrees of the Ionian and Italic schools, including, of course 
Epicureanism. Diogenes’s pedigrees are reproduced in More and Cudworth. 5 
Another important source were the writings of Sextus Empiricus, who, it must 
be remembered, is useful as a doxographer besides being a well-spring of 
sceptical arguments against the dogmas he outlines. In such a scheme of things, 


See Schmitt (1966). 

4 See Gabbey (1990), (1992) and Hall (1990). 
See More (1662), Preface, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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Aristotle had a place, but he did not have a pre-eminent claim to be the 
philosopher or even primus inter pares. 

Furthermore, Aristotle’s standing in this historical scheme was complicated 
by two other factors. He did, of course, have his place as an ancient theologian 
and guardian of philosophical wisdom. But his reputation among proponents of 
the scheme was chiefly as natural philosopher rather than master of 
metaphysics, so his place was secondary to that of the divine Plato (‘divinus 
ille Plato’). In respect of natural philosophy, however, Aristotle’s place is 
decidedly ambivalent - at least as far as admirers of the new philosophies of the 
seventeenth century are concerned: Aristotle did not fit the modernizing 
conceptions of the natural philosophy of that age. On the contrary, Aristotle 
represented the very doctrines being swept aside in the wake of Copernicus and 
Galileo. In point of natural philosophy, the Cambridge Platonists were 
decidedly moderns. And their promotion of corpuscularianism as the key 
strand in their prisca philosophia naturalis meant that Aristotle was very much 
out of step with philosophical tradition as they understood it. He had, after all, 
attacked proponents of corpuscularianism in his Physics. The Cambridge 
Platonists, by contrast, traced the history of atomism back to figures such as 
Democritus. And in their reconstruction of the career of philosophy, 
Pythagoras becomes an important ur-punkt, the fountainhead of both 
metaphysics and corpuscularian physics. Pythagoras exemplifies the supposed 
original and natural affinity between theocentric metaphysics and 
corpuscularian natural philosophy. 

Another factor not calculated to endear Aristotle to the Cambridge 
Platonists was Aristotle’s adversarial manner - his presentation of his 
philosophical theories in terms of critique through his built-in attacks on other 
theories prior to presenting his own - which contravened the spirit of 
syncretism within which the philosophia perennis was formulated. And this 
was a point not lost on thinkers of a very different stamp from the Cambridge 
Platonists. Francis Bacon noted in his Advancement of Learning that Aristotle 
only cited other philosophers in order to confute them. According to Bacon, 
Aristotle behaved towards other philosophers like a Turkish tyrant securing his 
throne by exterminating all rivals. In the words of Bacon, ‘Aristotle, as though 
he had been of the race of the Ottomans, thought he could not reign, except that 
the first thing he did, he killed all his brethren.’ 6 Henry More’s admirer, Joseph 
Glanvill, quotes these words in his Letter to a Friend Concerning Aristotle 
(1665), producing statistics to support his view of Aristotle as ‘the proud 
Antagonist of all the ancient and more valuable Wisdom’. 7 For Glanvill, as for 
More and Cudworth, ‘the Atomical hypothesis was the first and most ancient 

Bacon (1974), II, viii, 5. 

Glanvill (1665), pp. 84-5. 
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which there is in any memory in Physiology’ compared to which ‘the 
Aristotelian [is] a very novelty ... at best a degeneracy and corruption of the 
most ancient wisdom.’ 8 

Cudworth 

Nevertheless, when we look closely at the writings of the Cambridge Platonists, 
this downgrading of the authority of Aristotle has not resulted in his exclusion 
from the frame. As with so many other areas of non-Aristotelian thought, 
Aristotle has by no means been written out. On the contrary, he is cited 
frequently, and that in terms which imply acceptance of his authority. This 
may be demonstrated most graphically in the case in Ralph Cudworth’s The 
True Intellectual System of the Universe (1678), a work which raises the 
question of what the role of Aristotelianism is in Cudworth’s philosophy. 

Cudworth’s The True Intellectual System of the Universe is a wide-ranging 
taxonomy of philosophical doctrines which aims to distinguish ‘good’ from 
‘bad’, ‘sound’ from ‘unsound’ philosophy. The primary principle of 
demarcation is theological, between philosophies which uphold theism and 
philosophies which are conducive to atheism. Cudworth’s discussion of theism 
includes polytheism (belief in many gods), though the emphasis is on 
monotheism (belief in a single deity). One of Cudworth’s aims was to vindicate 
corpuscularian natural philosophy from the charge of atheism. Cudworth’s 
scheme for distinguishing one set of philosophical doctrines from another is 
philosophical as well as theological, since, according to him, philosophies that 
are erroneous in point of their religious implications, also display systemic 
errors in philosophical thinking. Sound philosophy is the concomitant of sound 
theology, just as surely as poor philosophy is the mark of the atheist or 
misbeliever. 

Mechanism, atomism andforms and qualities 

The virtue of philosophical mechanism for Cudworth was that it exemplified 
sound philosophy, because it leads necessarily to belief in the existence of 
spirit, and of God: 

I say therefore, that the Ancients concluded the Nature of Corporeal things 
in themselves, to be nothing but a certain Disposition of Parts, in respect of 
Magnitude, Figure, Site and Motion ... and that the Corporeal World was to 
be explained by these Two things, whereof one is Absolute in the Bodies 
without us, the various Mechanism of them, the other Relative only to use, 
the different Phancies in us, caused by the respective Differences of them, in 

Ibid. 
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themselves. Which Phancies or Phantastick Idea's [s/c] are no Modes of the 
Bodies without us, but of that only in our selves which is Cogitative or Self- 
Active, that is Incorporeal. 

He goes on: 

The Result of all which was; That whatsoever is either in ourselves, or the 
Whole World, was to be reduced to one or other of these two Principles; 
Passive Matter, and Extended Bulk, or Self-Active Power and Vertue; 
Corporeal or Incorporeal Substance; Mechanism or Life; or else to a 
Complication of them both together . 9 

Cud worth’s account of body is indebted to the mechanical philosophy, 
particularly Cartesianism. Body, he writes is ‘nothing but Antitypous Extension ’ 
characterized by a set of quantifiable relations: shape, size, position and 
motion, which cannot account for motion, thinking or life (‘neither can Life, 
Cogitation, Sense and Consciousness, Reason and Understanding, Appetite and 
Will, ever result from Magnitudes, Figures, Sites and Motions’.) 10 He defends 
this view by appealing to history: his System opens with a historical overview 
of ancient philosophy tracing the origins of the ‘Mechanical or Atomical 
Physiology’ in pre-Socratic philosophy deriving ultimately from 
Moses/Moschus and Pythagoras. 11 In the course of the discussion it is plain 
that Aristotle is important as source for non-Aristotelian (that is, 
corpuscularian) philosophy. This by itself is not surprising. Both here and 
elsewhere in the book, Cudworth pillages the critical preamble to the 
Metaphysics and De caelo for information about the doctrines of Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, Hesiod, Heraclitus, Parmenides and Pythagoras. 12 What is perhaps 
surprising is that, although Cudworth also draws on compilations of the 
opinions of these philosophers (for example, Plutarch’s Moralia) he does not 

9 

Cudworth (1678), p. 29. Hereaftercited as 775. Cudworth’s account of body is 
taken from the mechanical philosophy, particularly Cartesianism: ‘For Body being nothing but 
Antitypous Extension, or Resisting Bulk, nothing but mere Outside, Aliud extra Aliud, 
together with Passive Capability, hath no Internal Energy, Self-Activity, or Life belonging to 
it; it is not able so much as to Move it self, and therefore much less can it Artificially direct its 
own Motion’, and ‘this very same principle of Reason which induced the Ancients to reject 
Substantial Forms and Qualities of Bodies, and to Physiologize Atomically, led them also 
unavoidably to assert Incorporeal Substances, and that the Souls of Men and Animals were 
such, neither Generated nor Corrupted ... neither can Life and Cogitation, Sense and 
Consciousness, Reason and Understanding, Apetite and Will, ever result from Magnitudes, 

Figures, Sites and Motions.’ (Ibid., p. 35). 

10 

Ibid. 

11 

Ibid., pp. 8—16. The conflation of Moses with the Phoenecian Moschus was a 
standard element in the Renaissance formulation of the prisca sapientia. See Cudworth (1731), 

ii, chapter 4. 

12 

The same use of Aristotle as a source for pre-Socratic philosophy can be found in 
Cudworth’s posthumously published, Cudworth (1731), new edition, ed. S. Hutton, 
Cambridge 1996. 
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always utilize sources such as these, but relies on Aristotle for both generalities 
and particulars. It should be said, of course, that Cudworth does not always use 
Aristotle’s testimony as a literal source, but interprets his account in order to 
reconstruct the views of some of these philosophers. Furthermore, Cudworth 
marshals Aristotle’s criticisms of other philosophers when it suits his purpose 
- for instance his arguments against materialists like Zeno. 13 He is also at pains 
to derive Aristotle’s views on the existence of incorporeal (spiritual) substance 
from the Moschical (i.e. Mosaic) tradition. This is a view of Aristotle which 
downplays his originality by regarding him as heir to a tradition. 

In all these examples, Aristotle’s primary value is as a source of 
philosophical doctrines. Before turning to discuss ways in which Cudworth 
uses Aristotelianism as an integral element of his philosophical arguments, 
mention should be made of three areas where, his non-corpuscularian physics 
notwithstanding, Aristotle is used as an authority. First of all Aristotle’s 
account of the soul makes him, for Cudworth, a source of sound theology. 
Secondly, Aristotle has his place as theist on account of his perceived 
monotheism. Cudworth goes to some lengths to clear him of the charge of 
polytheism, and to present his unmoved mover as a monotheistic deity. 
Thirdly, on the subject of God, Aristotle figures not just in his own right, but 
as a source for the opinions of others. In this connection, we should note that 
Aristotle is the most important single source for arguments against atheism in 
The True Intellectual System, far surpassing Cicero’s De natura deorum, the 
most frequently cited source after Aristotle. 

Aristotle and Plastic Nature 

So far, what I have noted is Cudworth’s use of Aristotle’s writings as a 
repository of philosophical and theological doctrine. I should now like to 
discuss another aspect of Cudworth’s use of Aristotle, and one which is, 
perhaps, more unexpected in a Platonist: that is, his incorporation of 
identifiably Aristotelian theories into his own system. Cudworth does not 
always stand at a distance from Aristotle, but there are important examples of 
his use of Aristotelian strands to support his own - even though their views on 
atomism divide them. The most important example of Cudworth utilizing 
Aristotle in the service of his own philosophy is in a theory which is very 
much his own, or at least a theory which was to become the hallmark of 
Cudworthism for throughout the eighteenth century and into the nineteenth 
century: his doctrine of ‘the Plastic Life of Nature’. Plastic Nature is the 
ignorant instrument of a knowing and wise providence, a regulatory principle 
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governing operations of the natural world. It is through the doctrine of Plastic 
Nature that Cudworth explains movement and change, indeed life itself: 

it is a certain Lower Life than the Animal, which acts Regularly and 
Artificially, according to the Direction of the Mind and Understanding, 
Reason and Wisdom, for Ends, or in Order to Good, though itself do not 
know the Reason of what it does, nor is Master of that Wisdom according to 
which it acts, but only a Servant to it, and Drudging Executioner of the 
same; it operating Fatally and Sympathetically, according to Laws and 
Commands, prescribed to it by a Perfect Intellect, and imprest upon it; and 
which is either a Lower Faculty of some Conscious Soul, or else an Inferiour 
kind of Life or Soul by itself; but essentially dependent upon an Higher 
Intellect . 14 

The ‘Higher Intellect' here is God. Plastic Nature is, as it were, the programme 
which keeps the whole machine of nature running smoothly. The theory of 
Plastic Nature is central to Cudworth’s version of corpuscularian physics. It is 
the major element in his modification of the mechanical hypothesis which 
explained all natural phenomena as the result of the chance impact of moving 
bodies on one another. As an explanatory principle it represents a via media 
between occasionalism and determinism, as well as between materialism and 
hylozoism. It was designed to remove both the element of fortuitousness as 
well as the alternative - necessity - in explaining movement and change. Plastic 
Nature, as the agent of divine providence, executes a preconceived plan of 
God’s. Final causes are thus built into the operations of the universe. Plastic 
Nature also functions as an efficient cause. In this respect it had, to Cudworth’s 
mind, the advantage over mere mechanism that it accounted for motion in 
bodies which, by definition, are inert, incapable of initiating motion, merely 
subject to it. Plastic Nature, being spiritual, was itself a principle of motion and 
of life. It therefore also has the explanatory advantage over mechanism that it 
accounted for more than mere local motion, but all kinds of movement, 
including growth and the changes associated with organisms. 

Cudworth’s concept of Plastic Nature has obvious affinities with the 
Platonic anima mundi. And indeed, in his System, he talks about it as a single 
entity enveloping and imbuing created nature, even synonymous with nature. 
He does, however, distinguish it from the Platonic World Soul, since he 
conceives it as subordinate to the anima mundi. He does so on the authority of 
the unidentified Platonists whom he invokes. 

The Platonists seem to affirm ... that there is a Plastick Nature lodged in all 
particular Souls of Animals, Brutes and Men, and so that there is a General 
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Plastick or Spermatick Principle of the whole Universe distinct from their 
Higher Mundane Soul, though subordinate and dependent upon it ... l5 

But Cudworth does not conceive of Plastic Nature as an exclusively Platonic 
concept. Rather, he presents it as a treffpunkt of philosophical concepts. Or, to 
put it in Cudworth’s own terms, other explanatory theories are versions of 
Plastic Nature, be they the Laws of mechanism, Aristotle’s vegetable soul, or 
the curatrix of medicine and the archeus of alchemy. 16 In Cudworth’s view, 
each such theory is an attempt to describe Plastic Nature, that is, an articulation 
of the same basic doctrine. 

In keeping with this pluralistic approach, Cudworth cites a variety of 
sources for his theory of Plastic Nature. As one might expect in view of 
Cudworth’s credentials as a Platonist, Plotinus is high on the list. The first part 
of the discussion in ‘The Digression concerning the Plastick Life of Nature’ 
refers frequently to the Enneads. After Plotinus, however, the philosopher 
most frequently quoted in support of the theory is Aristotle, and this in spite 
of the obvious analogue for Cudworth’s concept of Plastic Nature in Plato’s 
anima mundi. Aristotle is, of course, used in this discussion in the manner 1 
have just described, as a source for other philosophers. But his own theories are 
also canvassed in support of the theory. 

Given Cudworth’s syncretic turn of mind, the use of Aristotle is not 
inconsistent with his general approach to philosophy. Indeed, he argues that it 
is a doctrine ‘asserted by most of the Ancient Philosophers who were Theists’ 
and that ‘it also had the Suffrage of the best Philosophers in all Ages’. 1 ' 
Furthermore, there are important affinities between the Aristotelian concept of 
the vegetable soul and the Cudworthian concept of Plastic Nature, certainly in 
respect of their functions. However, in his ‘Digression’ on Plastic Nature, 
Cudworth does not underline these parallels as much as one might expect. He 
does, it is true, point out an analogy between Plastic Nature and what he terms 
‘vegetative life’, 
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Ibid., p. 165. 
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‘And certainly it seems very agreeable to the Phaenomena, to acknowledge 
something in the Bodies of Animals Superiour to Mechanism, as that may well be thought to 
be, which keeps the more fluid pails of them constantly in the same Form and Figure, so as 
not to be enormously altered in their Growth by disproportionate nourishment. ... That Nature 
of Hippocrates, that is the Curatrix of Diseases, ... and that Archeus of the Chymists or 
Paracelsians, to which all Medicaments are but Subservient, as being able to effectnothing of 
themselves without it. I say, there seems to be such a Principle as this in the Bodies of 
Animals, which is not Mechanical but Vital; and therefore since Entities are not to be 
multiplied without necessity, we may with Aristotle conclude it to be ... a certain part of the 
Soul of those Animals, or a Lower Inconscious Power lodged in them’ (775, p. 167). 
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this Plastick Nature, is so far from being the First and Highest Life , that it is 
indeed the Last and Lowest of all Lives’, it being really the same thing with 
the Vegetative, which is Inferiour to the Sensitive. 18 

But he does not quote Aristotle on the subject of the vegetable soul. He does, 
however, go to some lengths to argue for parallelism of doctrine. For example, 
Cudworth several times quotes Aristotle to underline the parallel functions of 
Plastic Nature and the unitive principle responsible for nourishment and growth 
described in De aninta. Plastic Nature is compared to the principle responsible 
for nourishment described in Politics Book vn, 19 and he reminds the reader that 
‘Aristotle ... talkjs] everywhere of such a Nature as acts Regularly, Artificially 
and Methodically, in order to the Best’. 20 In order to show that Aristotle’s 
concept was similar to his own concept of Plastic Nature, he argues for the 
incorporeality of Aristotelian nature in De partibus animalium, and he 
stresses common ground between Aristotle’s concept of nature in De caelo and 
that of the World Soul. 

Furthermore, it is via Aristotle and not Plato that Cudworth seeks to 
establish affinities between his own concept of Plastic Nature and the doctrine 
of anima mundi. To this end he cites De caelo. Metaphysics, De partibus 
animalium and the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo. In the course of this 
argument he goes out of his way to refute ‘the Grand Objection against 
Aristotle’s holding the World's Animation". Cudworth agrees that ‘ Aristotle’s 
First Immoveable Mover is no Mundane Soul ’ and identifies it with God, ‘the 
very Deity it self’. But, he argues, in saying that the unmoved mover ‘ moveth 
only as being loved’, Aristotle implies the existence of another mover, a moved 
mover, or soul of the world: 

wherefore, besides this Supreme Unmoved Mover, that Philosopher 
supposed another Inferiour Moved Mover also, that is, a Mundane Soul , as 
the proper and Immediate Efficient Cause of the Heavenly Motions. 22 

In making this point, Cudworth distinguishes between Aristotle and his later 
interpreters, quoting De caelo in order to demonstrate that, ‘whatever the 
doctrine of the modern Peripateticks be, we make no doubt at all but that 
Aristotle himself held the Worlds Animation or the Mundane Soul. Against 
the ‘modern Peripateticks’, Cudworth cites Simplicius and ‘that safe and sure¬ 
footed interpreter Alexander of Aphrodisias’ to argue for the existence of ‘an 
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Internal Principle’, which is moved by ‘a certain Immoveable and Separate 
Nature, which is above Soul’. 24 

Cudworth’s underlining of parallels between Aristotelian and Platonist 
doctrines is supported by an emphasis on the affinities between Aristotle and 
Plato generally and on the continuities between Platonism and Aristotelianism. 
For example, on conceptions of the soul Cudworth writes, 

And though Aristotle do not so clearly acknowledge the Incorporeity and 
Substantiality of Souls, yet he concurs very much with this Platonick 
Doctrine of Souls, that Nature is either a Lower Power or Faculty of some 
Conscious Soul, or else an Inferiour kind of Life by it self, depending upon a 
Superior Soul.' 5 

At a much later point in his System, Cudworth defines Plastic Nature by 
quoting Proclus: 

though the Divine Wisdom it self contrived the System of the whole World, 
for Ends and Good, yet Nature, as an Inferiour Minister, immediately 
Executes the same; I say not a Dead, Fortuitous and meerly Mechanical, but 
a Vital, Orderly and Artificial Nature. Which Nature, asserted by most of the 
Ancient Philosophers who, were Theists, is thus described by Proclus ... 
Nature is the Last of all those Causes that Fabricate this Corporeal and 
Sensible world, and the utmost Bound of Incorporeal Substances. Which 
being full of Reasons and Powers, Orders, and Presides over all Mundane 
affairs. It proceeding (according to the Magick Oracles) from that Supreme 
Goddess, the Divine Wisdom, which is the Fountain of all Life, as well 
Intellectual, as that which is Concrete with Matter. Which Wisdom this Nature 
always essentially depending upon, passes through all things unhinderably: 
by means whereof, even Inanimate things partake of a kind of Life; and 
things Corruptible remain Eternal in their Species, they being contained by 
its Standing Forms or Ideas, as their Causes. And thus does the Oracle 
describe Nature, as presiding over the whole Corporeal Wor[l]d, and 
perpetually turning round the Heavens. Here have we a description of One 
Universal Substantial Life. Soul, or Spirit of Nature, Subordinate to the 
Deity . 26 

In effect therefore, Cudworth equates Aristotle’s account of nature with that of 
Proclus, though he would probably have argued the other way around, that 
Proclus and Aristotle were describing the same really-existing principle of 
operation in the natural world. 
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Plastic Nature andfinal causes 

The root connection between Aristotelianism and Cudworth’s theory of Plastic 
Nature is teleology. Probably the most important element of Aristotelianism 
for Cudworth was his account of final causes. Plastic Nature is nature that acts 
"Artificially for the sake of Ends’. And indeed, in The True Intellectual System, 
the ‘Digression Concerning the Plastic Life of Nature’ follows on from his 
defence of final causes. 27 Quoting Physics 11 . vii, he interprets Aristotle’s 
refutation of those who believed the operations of nature to be fortuitous as 
support for the concept of Plastic nature. Aristotle, he writes, ‘concludes that 
Nature may Act Artificially, Orderly and Methodically, for the sake of Ends, 
though it never consult or Deliberate' Later, discussing the Aristotelian 
account of causality he highlights final causes as the most important of all 
causes, because 'the Final or Intending Cause... is Reason, and Reason is alike 
a Principle in Artificial and in Natural things .’ Quoting from De partibus 
animalium, he continues, 

Nay the Philosopher adds excellently, that there is more of Reason and Art . 
in the things of Nature, than there is in those things that are artificially 
made by men ... There is more of Final or Intending Causality and of the 
reason of Good, in the works of Nature than in those of Humane Art . 29 

Furthermore, Aristotle has to recommend him the fact that he criticized those 
philosophers who denied final causes, namely ‘ Anaximander, and those other 
Ionicks before Anaxagoras' and, especially, Democritus. 30 

Conclusion 

In attempting to characterize Cudworth’s dialogue with Aristotle, we may note, 
first, that Aristotle serves Cudworth as a historian of philosophy. More 
exactly, what we have here is one historian of philosophy (Cudworth) using 
another (Aristotle) as a source, and, as any historian, rearranging his materials 
to tell his version of the story. 

Secondly, in his ‘Digression’ on Plastic Nature, Cudworth uses Aristotle as 
an authority, but not as a card-carrying Aristotelian might use him. For the 
Aristotle of Cudworth’s discussion is a reinterpreted Aristotle. And an 
Aristotle interpreted not according to later tradition endorsed by scholasticism 
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which underlined the discontinuity with Platonism, but an Aristotle interpreted 
through the Platonic tradition or, at least through the prisca philosophia of 
which Platonism constituted a major part. 31 It is also noteworthy that 
Cud worth distinguishes between Aristotle and ‘modern Peripateticks’, insisting 
that the latter had distorted Aristotle’s meaning. This is perfectly in keeping 
with Cudworth’s rejection of scholasticism, in particular his repudiation of the 
doctrine of forms and qualities in scholastic natural philosophy. Furthermore, it 
accords with the Renaissance humanist approach to Aristotle which applied the 
principle of return to origins, to reading original versions of the text and relying 
on interpreters as near in time to the philosopher as possible. This in turn 
encouraged a Neoplatonic interpretation of Aristotle, for the early interpreters 
on whom Cudworth relies (Simplicius and Alexander of Aphrodisias) were 
Platonizers. 

Thirdly, there is a sense in which Cudworth’s philosophical method, which 
offers a comparative evaluation of alternative theories before expounding his 
own, has affinities with Aristotle’s own. But, in so far as his evaluation was 
not negative, and he sought accommodation with the theories he expounded 
rather than their total extermination, he displays the receptiveness that 
characterizes Renaissance Platonism. Of course, this does not mean he accepted 
all the doctrines he reported. Rather, he sought common ground among many, 
giving emphasis to points of agreement. And one area where his view coincided 
with Aristotle’s was on the matter of final causality. 

In addition to these comments on Cudworth’s use of Aristotle, there are 
three general points I would like to make concerning changes in Aristotle’s 
fortunes in the seventeenth century. The first does not have particular bearing 
on Cudworth, although Cudworth, arguably, illustrates the process, since it 
concerns the use of Aristotle as a source of philosophical doctrine. There is (or 
was) a respect in which recognizing the historical Aristotle undermines 
Aristotelianism. When, like Cudworth, we focus on the way Aristotle reported 
alternative doctrines in order to confute them, we do not necessarily concur in 
Aristotle’s confutations. Arguably, therefore, Aristotle sowed the seeds of his 
own destruction in his own philosophy, when he set out the positions of those 
whom he opposed. (To continue Bacon’s metaphor, the Ottoman tyrant 
actually gave life to the very enemies he sought to destroy.) When considering 
the availability of alternatives to Aristotelianism, it is perhaps worth 
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Having quoted Aristotle’s argument for the the existence of'that which we call 
Nature’ from De partibus animalium , Cudworth next proceeds to link his view with Socrates 
through Xenophon and Plato: 'Now whereas Aristotle in the forcited Words, tells us, that we 
partake of Life and Understanding, from that in the Universe, after the same manner as we 
partake of Heat and Cold, from that Heat and Cold that is in the Universe; It is observable that 
this was a Notion borrowed from Socrates; (as we understand both from Xenophon and Plato)’ 
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remembering that his critics, or at any rate those not disposed to accept 
Aristotelianism dogmatically, had to look no further than the philosopher 
himself. 

Secondly, Cudworth’s appropriation of Aristotelian doctrines in his own 
cause is not a case of incorrigible ‘patchwork quilt-ism’. Rather it is an example 
of one of the many ways in which a dominant philosophy maintains its hold 
through the conceptual vocabulary that it furnishes. In theology in Cud worth’s 
day, finalist argument was underpinned by Aristotelianism. It was perhaps 
inevitable that he should sound an Aristotelian note in discussing the 
instruments of providence. That does not, of course, explain why he chose to 
mention Aristotle’s name as the source for his arguments. But, as I have already 
said, the fact that he does so means that he accords Aristotle status as an 
authority. Cudworth’s recourse to Aristotle on this subject is testimony to the 
way Aristotle had (and still has) shaped philosophy. 

Finally, the interpretative scheme by which Cudworth operated, and which 
was constructed on the basis of a supposed tradition of philosophici perennis, 
offered a different assessment of the position of Aristotle in philosophy to that 
of scholasticism. It was also ‘kinder’ to Aristotle (as indeed to all philosophers 
of the past) than were the brash new philosophies of the seventeenth century 
with their self-proclaimed novelty - kinder in the sense that it had a place for 
Aristotle, even if that place was not one of pre-eminence. Even when Cudworth 
was penning his System, the days of philosophia perennis were numbered 
(Leibniz’s use of it notwithstanding). None the less in historical retrospect, it is 
possible to argue that the scheme had its role as a transitional stage between the 
exaltation of Aristotle as the foremost philosopher to a position where he is 
judged simply as one philosopher among others. Perhaps we should regard it 
less as an antiquated anachronism than as a step towards modernity, at least as 
far as Aristotle’s standing as a philosopher is concerned. 



Chapter 18 


Descartes and the late Scholastics on 

the order of the sciences 


Roger Ariew 1 

It is generally thought that Descartes denied the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
classification of the sciences. Descartes, it is said, believed knowledge to be an 
organic whole in which all sciences have the same method (the geometrical 
method of analysis and synthesis), in opposition to Aristotle, for whom the 
different fields of human knowledge have their own subjects and their own 
appropriate methods. In fact, there is substantial evidence to support such a 
thesis, from Descartes’s youthful dream of a chain of sciences that would be no 
more difficult to retain than a series of numbers, 2 3 to his early denial of the 
doctrine that the sciences should be distinguished by the diversity of their 
subjects - ‘all the sciences being in effect only human wisdom, which always 
remains one and identical to itself, however different are the objects to which it 
is applied - to his late metaphor of the tree of knowledge in the Preface to the 
French translation of the Principles. The organic unification of all knowledge, of 
metaphysics, mathematics, physics, medicine, morals and mechanics, would 
have us dispense with the doctrine of the classification or subalternation of the 
sciences and reduce substantially any interest in an order of the sciences. 

But matters are rarely so neat and tidy. When the mature Descartes talks 
about analysis and synthesis, it does not look as if he is talking about one 
method, but two different things called analysis and synthesis. For example, 
one of the propositions Burman reported from his conversation with Descartes 
concerned the difference between the Meditations and the Principles ; according 
to Burman, Descartes stated that ‘the manner of proceeding and the order are 
not the same for discovery and for teaching; and in the Principles, he teaches 
and proceeds synthetically.’ 4 This is a complex and thorny proposition, but it 
does seem to affirm that the notion of order was important in Descartes’s 
thinking about teaching, that at times Descartes connected analysis with 


1 This research has been assisted by grants from the National Foundation for the 
Humanities, an independent federal agency, and the National Science Foundation (grant no. 
DIR-9011998). An earlier version of this paper was published as Ariew (1996). 

Cogitationes privatae, Descartes (1964-74), x, p. 214. 

3 Regulae, Regula 1, Descartes (1964-74), x, p. 360. 

4 16 April 1648, Descartes (1964-74), v, p. 153. 
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discovery and synthesis with teaching, and that thus analysis and synthesis 
were two things, not one. So, did Descartes really propose a single, all- 
embracing method, the method of analysis and synthesis? Is there a coherent 
account of the unity of knowledge throughout Descartes’s works? When 
Descartes talked about analysis and synthesis, was he talking about a method 
of discovery? modes of exposition? manners of philosophizing? orders of 
teaching?etc. 

To begin to answer such questions requires us to situate ourselves at a time 
when Descartes confronted Aristotle and the seventeenth-century Aristotelians 
directly, namely in the 1640s, when Descartes first conceived the project that 
became the Principles and began writing its first part, when Descartes actually 
read Aristotelian texts and made numerous references to the order of the 
sciences. The 1640s is also the period in which Descartes wrote the Second 
Replies , containing his most detailed and lengthy assertions about analysis and 
synthesis, and appending a synthetic presentation of the Meditations. The 
period concluded with the publication of the French version of the Principles 
together with its new Preface. So, situated in that period, I propose to look at 
the genesis of the project that in 1644 became the Principles and to examine 
what Descartes said about teaching during the same years, and then to contrast 
the Principles with the school books with which Descartes might have been 
familiar. These steps might help to clarify some of the puzzles connected with 
the notions of method, order, analysis and synthesis. 

1 

Descartes first mentioned a project to make public the principles of his 
philosophy in a letter to Mersenne of 11 November 1640: ‘But I see clearly 
enough that I can never really satisfy you about this, until you have seen all the 
principles of my Philosophy, and I would tell you that I have resolved to write 
them before leaving this country, and perhaps to publish them within a year.’ 5 
At the time, Descartes and Mersenne were communicating about the 
Meditations : Mersenne was distributing the text in order to receive objections 
and Descartes was preparing to write replies. As part of his preparations, 
Descartes read some school books, ‘that which I have not done in twenty 
years’, 6 as he said. Among the books he read or looked over were the Summa 
philosophica quadripartita of Eustachius a Sancto Paulo and the Summa totius 
philosophiae of Charles Francis d’Abra de Raconis. 7 The main project he 

s To Mersenne, 11 November 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 233. 

6 To Mersenne, 30 September 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 185. 

7 In the letter of 11 November 1640, Descartes said ‘j’ay achepte la Philosophic du 
frere Eust. a Sancto P., qui me semble le meilleur livre qui ait jamais este fait en cette matiere 
(la philosophic de l’Ecole]; je seray bien aise de scavoir si l’autheur vit encore’, iii, p. 232, 
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revealed to Mersenne was ‘to write a whole philosophy course in order, where 
without superfluous discourse, I will only put down all my conclusions, with 
the true reasons from which I derive them. I believe this can be done with very 
few words.’ 8 He also described another aspect of the project as ‘in the same 
book, to publish an ordinary philosophy course, such as perhaps the one of 
brother Eustachius, with my notes at the end of each question, in which I 
would add the various opinions of others and what one should think of them 
all, and perhaps at the end I will make a comparison between these two 
philosophies’. 9 Descartes soon announced to Mersenne that he was working 
on the project, using almost the same words as before. 10 The only new element 
added by Descartes concerned his hopes for the project, ‘that those who have 
not yet learned the philosophy of the schools will learn more easily from this 
book than from their teachers, because by the same means they will learn to 
scorn it, and even the least teachers will be capable of teaching my philosophy 
by means of this book alone’. 11 About a month later, Descartes was deep into 
the project, having just completed the first part of the Principles corresponding 
with the Meditations, and being able to compare the two: ‘I would be pleased to 
have as few distractions as possible, at least this year, since I have resolved to 
write my philosophy in such an order that it could easily be taught. And the 
first part, which I am now writing, contains almost the same things as the 
Meditations you have, except that it is written in a different style, and that 
what is written about at length in the one is abbreviated in the other, and vice 
versa.’ However, within the year, Descartes also redefined the project by 
forsaking the publication of the ‘ordinary philosophy’ and the actual 

and ‘je verray aussi le Cours de Philosophie de M. Draconis, qui je croy, je trouvera icy: car 
s’il estoit plus court que l’autre, et autant receu, je I’aimerois mieux. Mais je ne veux rien 
faireencela sur les ecrits d’un homme vivant, si ce n’est avec sa permission, laquelle il me 
semble que je devrois aisement obtenire. Lors qu’on scaura mon intention, qui sera de 
considerer celuy que je choisiray, comme le meilleur de tous ceux qui ont ecrit de la 
Philosophie, et de ne le reprendre point plus que tous les autres’, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 
234. 

8 To Mersenne, 11 November 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 233. 

9 Ibid. 

10 ‘Maisje ne puis bien expliquer le feuqu’en donnant toute ma Philosophie, et je 
vous diray, entre nous, que je commence a en faire un Abrege, oil je mettray tout le Cours par 
ordre, pour le faire imprimer avec un Abrege de la Philosophie de l’Ecole, tel que celuy du F. 
Eust, sur lequel j’adjouteray mes Notes a la fin de chaque Question, qui contiendront les 
diverses opinions des autheurs, ce qu’on en doit croire de toutes, et leur utilite; ce je croy 
pouvoir faire en telle sorte, qu’on verra facilement la comparison de I’une avec l’autre ...’ To 
Mersenne, December 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 259. Abrade Raconis had previously 
fallen by the wayside: ‘j’ay veu la Philosophie de Monsieur de Raconis, mais elle est bien 
moins propre a mon dessein que celle du Pere Eustache; et pour les Coimbres, ils sont trops 
longs; mais je souhaiterois bien de bon coeur, qu’ils eussent ecrit aussi brievement que 
Fautre, et j’aimerois bien mieux avoir affairea la grande Societe, qu’a un particulier.’ To 
Mersenne, 3 December 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 251. 

11 To Mersenne, December 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 259-60. 

12 To Mersenne, 31 December 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 276. 
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comparison of the two philosophies: i have completely lost the intent to 
refute this philosophy; for I see that it is so absolutely destroyed by the 
establishment of mine alone that there is no need of another refutation .’ 13 

Descartes had already abandoned that part of the project some time before 
(and had used the death of Eustachius as a pretext for his decision ). 14 One has 
to remember that there were political and social considerations in the project to 
compare the two philosophies, the consequences of which were not lost on 
Descartes. For example, Descartes considered publishing his project in Latin 
and calling it Summa Philosophiae for tactical reasons in what he called ‘a 
scholastic war’; he said to Huygens, ‘Perhaps these scholastic wars will cause 
my Le Monde to be brought into the world. I believe it would be out already, 
were it not that I would want first to teach it to speak Latin. I would call it 
Summa Philosophiae, so that it would be more easily introduced into the 
conversation of the people of the schools, ministers as well as Jesuits, who are 
now persecuting it and trying to smother it before its birth .’ 15 Descartes also 
used the project as a threat against the Jesuits, pretending that it was of one of 
his friends’ ideas . 16 He bided his time before officially announcing his 
intentions to compare his philosophy with school philosophy. He finally made 
his announcement in a letter to Mersenne, written in Latin and intended for the 
Jesuits. As Descartes related it, he was writing a Summa Philosophiae, 
different in many ways from the one taught in classes, but inspired by the love 
of truth, and not the spirit of contradiction . 17 On the other hand, even after he 
had decided not to compare the two philosophies and had told Mersenne his 
intentions, he asked Mersenne not to reveal his decision . 18 

13 To Mersenne, 28 December 1641, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 470. Descartes also 
said: Tl est certain que j’aurois choisi le Compendium du Pere Eustache, comme le meilleur, 
si j’en avois voulu refuter quelqu’un.’ 

14 To Mersenne, 21 January 1641, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 286. 

15 To Huygens, 31 January 1642, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 523. 

16 ‘Mais pour ce qu'il y a icy quelque personnes, qui me veulent persuader que 
plusieurs des Peres de vostre Companie parlent desavantageusement de mes ecrits, et que cela 
incite un de mes amis a ecrire un traite dans lequel il veut faireune ample comparaison de la 
Philosophic qui s’enseigne en vos ecoles avec celle que j’ay publiee, afin qu’en montrant ce 
qu’il pense estre mauvais en I’une, il fasse d’autant mieux voir ce qu’il juge meilleur en 
I’autre’, To P. Charlet?, December 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 270. 

17 ‘Summam quidem Philosophiae conscribo, et in ea fateor permulta esse ab iis 
quae in ipsorum scholis doceri solent, valde diversa; sed quia sine ullo contradicendi studio, et 
solius amore veritatis, a me proponuntur, non sane contra ipsos, sed potius pro ipsis, ut 
summis amatoribus varitatis, scribere me confido’. To Mersenne, 22 December 1641, 
Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 465. Almost immediately Descartes interpreted what the Jesuits 
were doing as arising from their curiosity about his project: ‘Je croy bien que son Provincial 
1’a envoye [la lettre du P. Bourdin], pour vous demander s’il estoit vray que j’erisse contre 
eux, mais non pas pour me menacer de choses qu’ils scavent bien que je ne crains pas, et qui 
peuvent bien plus m’obliger a ecrire que m’empescher’, To Mersenne, 28 December 1641, 
Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 470. 

18 ‘mais je vous prie de ne leur pas donner parole que je prendray point un de leurs 
cours de Philosophic pour en montrer les erreurs; car, au contraire, je veux bien qu’ils scachent 
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Descartes made public his new abbreviated project in the letter to 
Dinet, which he published in the second edition of the Meditations in 1642: ‘in 
the hope of deriving some personal benefit from the publication of this letter, I 
will now say something of the philosophy I am writing at the moment, and 
which I have decided, unless any obstacle arises, to publish within a year or 
two.’ 19 He generally characterized the project as before, with a few new 
elements and more details: 

I have therefore decided to submit to the public the sum total of my few 
reflections on philosophy, and to fight for the widest possible acceptance of 
my views, if indeed they are true. Because of this, I shall not present them 
in the same order and style which I adopted when 1 wrote about many of 
these matters before - namely in the treatise of which I gave an outline in 
my Discourse on the Method, but instead I shall use a style more suited to 
the current practice in the Schools. That is, I shall treat each question, in 
short articles, in such an order that the proof of what comes later depends 
solely on what has come earlier, so that everything is connected together in 
a single structure. In this way I hope I can provide such a clear account of 
the truth of all the issues normally disputed in philosophy, that all those 
seeking the truth will find it without any difficulty in my book 1 am 
writing. 20 

The key elements in Descartes’s mind seem to have been (i) to present a 
philosophy as wide-ranging as the one taught in the schools, that is, at least as 
complete as was Le Monde; (ii) to display it in the abbreviated style of the 
schools, with topics in short articles; and (iii) to do so in an order of topics he 
previously called more geometrico, that the proof of what comes later depends 
solely on what has come earlier. The first two elements were clearly dependent 
on the seventeenth-century school texts Descartes was familiar with at the 
time, those of Eustachius a Sancto Paulo and Abra de Raconis. The question 
remains whether the third element was peculiar to Descartes or also part of the 
same pattern. 


II 

During Descartes’s lifetime, from his childhood at la Fleche to the 1640s, great 
changes in pedagogy were taking place. The Jesuits, following the example of 
the University of Paris, had reorganized their curricula. 21 They had undertaken 


que je le feray,si je le juge utile a fa ire connaitre la veritef To Mersenne, 19 January 1642, 
Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 481. 

19 Letter to Dinet , Descartes (1964-74), vii, p. 574. There is a brief reference to the 
project in the first edition of the Meditations , Replies IV, Descartes (1964-74), vii, p. 252n (p. 
255 in the 2nd edition). It is sufficient for the objectors in Objections VI to refer to ‘cette 
physique que vous nous promettez’, Descartes (1964-74), vii, p. 417 (XIa, p. 222). 

20 Letter to Dinet , Descartes (1964-74), vii, p. 577. 

21 See Douarche (1888); see also Brockliss (1987). 
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extraordinary discussions and exchanged position papers, all of which 
ultimately led to the ratio studiorum of 1586, 1599 and 1616. As part of the 
self-consciousness about teaching, textbooks, both Jesuit and non-Jesuit, had 
undergone significant changes. Given that the Jesuits had decided to standardize 
their curricula, they set out to write texts that reflected their curricular 
decisions. One can see some of these results in the volumes of the Coimbrans, 
Franciscus Toletus and Antonio Ruvius, the writers Descartes remembered 
having read in his youth. 22 The textbooks of the Portuguese Jesuits, the 
Conimbricences, presented Aristotle’s texts in a most scholarly fashion; they 
were modelled after the great commentaries on Aristotle’s works, each volume 
treating a specific Aristotelian text (the Physics , De anima , De caelo, etc.), but 
presenting both the Greek text and Latin translations, together with Latin 
paraphrases (explanationes), leading to quaestiones, the treatment of standard 
problems relevant to particular texts, further subdivided into articles. The 
works of the Collegio Romano Jesuit, Franciscus Toletus, did the same, but 
deleted the Greek version of Aristotle’s text (as did the Coimbrans in their later 
editions). Finally the non-Jesuit books of Eustachius and de Raconis (doctors 
connected with the faculty of theology of the University of Paris) deleted even 
Aristotle’s Latin text. Eustachius simply strung together quaestiones in the 
order in which the text would have been presented, but did so for all 
Aristotelian sciences within the framework of the whole course of philosophy 
- Ethics and Logic, Physics and Metaphysics - in a single volume. De Raconis 
gave paraphrases along with the quaestiones, also within chapters divided into 
articles, arranged in the sequences they would have been taught. The same 
holds for the very popular contemporary presentation of the same materials in 
the French language, the Corps de philosophic of Scipion Dupleix. 

Descartes was clearly aware of the order of presentation of these 
textbooks. He even previously referred to the established order of teaching the 
sciences in the Discourse on Method: ‘it would be unreasonable for an 
individual to plan to reform the body of the sciences or the established order of 
teaching them in the schools’. 2 ' It would not be difficult to find the description 
of such an order in any of the texts of Descartes’s youth. For example, here is 
Toletus’s classification of the sciences from the beginning of his Physics : 

What is contained in natural philosophy is either about the principles or 
about the things composed out of the principles. The book of the Physics is 
about the principles of all natural things and their common properties; the 
rest are about what is composed out of them. Now, what is composed is 
either a simple body not constituted from others, or composite and mixed. 
If they are simple, they are either incorruptible, like the heavens, which are 
treated in the first two books of De caelo , or corruptible, like the elements. 


22 

23 


To Mersenne, 30 September 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, p. 185. 
Discourse on Method , Descartes (1964-74), vi, p. 13. 
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which are the concerns of the last two books ... As for composites, because 
generation and corruption, and not only they, but also the simple elements 
themselves, are common to all, De generatione et corruptione first discusses 
the one and then the others. Of composites, some are inanimate and some 
animate. Inanimate composites are treated first, and then animate. Among 
inanimate things some are sublime, and are called meteors, and occur above 
us, like winds, rain, rainbows, haloes, and the like. The books of the Meteors 
are about them. Some are beneath us in intrinsic parts of the earth, like 
metals and stones, which are treated in the books of Minerals. As for 
animate things, because the soul is common to them, they are treated first 
of all in the three books of De anima, and then certain things that proceed 
from the soul, namely sleep, waking, youth, age, life, death, and the like are 
treated in the book of Parva naturalia. After those subjects, animate things 
themselves: of which some are animals, some plants. Animals and their 
kinds are extensively discussed in the books of Historia and in the books De 
partibus animalium. Finally there is De plantis , 24 

For Toletus, the order of the physical sciences was clearly specified; the 
principle of order dictated the sequence from principles to things composed of 
them and from simples to composites. 

Thus, we should be able to establish that Descartes’s intention to follow the 
order of topics as taught in the schools and to display it in short articles was 
patterned after standard late scholastic practice. In format it most clearly 
resembles part III of the Summa of Eustachius (de Raconis, Dupleix, et al.). 
The parts of the Principles do remind one of the scholastic order in a number of 
respects. We have seen one such example in Toletus’s order of presentation. 
The third part of Eustachius’s Summa , about physics, displays a similar 
progression. It moves from ‘natural body in general’, from principles of natural 
things, to their causes, to common properties, that is, matter, form, causes, 
place, infinity, void, time and motion; then to ‘inanimate natural bodies’, from 
the world and heavens, to elements, and mixed bodies; and finally to ‘animate 
natural bodies’, from the soul in general, to vegetative, sensitive and rational 

*\ c — ~ 

souls. In very much the same way, Descartes’s Principles moves from 
Descartes’s metaphysical doctrines, to the principles of Cartesian physics, to 
the nature of the universe, and to the origins of the earth and terrestrial 
phenomena; Descartes also proposed two further parts: ‘a fifth part on living 
things, i.e. animals and plants, and a sixth part on man’. 26 But there are still 
some problems to be resolved. 

A first problem is an often referred to dissimilarity between Descartes and 
the schoolmen, that Descartes’s metaphysics comes before his physics, 
whereas in the school order metaphysics comes after physics. However, that 
dissimilarity is more artificial than real. In order to accentuate their differences 

24 Toletus (1589), Prolegomenon , cap. 3, fol. 6^. 

25 See Eustachius’s folding ‘Schema generale’ between parts II and III of the Summa. 

‘ 6 Principles IV, art. 188. 
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one compares what Descartes calls metaphysics, the first part of the 
Principles, with what Aristotelians discuss in their Metaphysics', however, one 
should really compare it with the abstract principles in the first half of what 
Aristotelians discuss in their Physics. That is what Cartesian metaphysics 
compares favourably with. One can argue, as does Jean-Luc Marion, that there 
is no Cartesian metaphysics in the Aristotelian sense of a science of being qua 
being. In any case, textbooks writers did, in fact, feel the need to discuss 
metaphysics before physics. One of them, Theophraste Bouju, prefaced his 
Physics with two books of ‘universal metaphysics’: 1. Of Being, of existence 
and essence considered transcendentally and of the properties appropriate to 
them; 2. The parts or members of the same being, not qua material or 
immaterial, substance or accident, and the like, but only qua being. And, after 
twenty-one books of physics, he discussed ‘particular metaphysics’ in two 
books: 1. Of God, that is, of what can be known by natural reason; 2. Of 

7 o 

Angels. Bouju’s distinction between a universal science, or first philosophy, 
and a particular science properly called metaphysics was previously advanced 
by the Jesuit Benito Pereira and the Protestant Rudolphus Goclenius. 29 Such 
terminological discussions indicate at the very least that the position of 
metaphysics in the order of the sciences was problematic for the schoolmen. 

There is another way to make the same point. To think of Descartes’s 
physics being grounded in his metaphysics as different from what a schoolman 
would have accepted is to think of the metaphor of the tree of philosophy from 
the preface of the French translation of the Principles as a peculiarly Cartesian 
image. As is well-known, that metaphor states that ‘All of philosophy is like a 
tree, whose roots are Metaphysics, whose trunk is physics, and the branches 
coming out of this trunk are all the other sciences.’ 30 In the opening section of 
his Summa, part III ( Physica ), entitled ‘Arbor Physicae’, de Raconis compares 
the whole of physics to a tree whose roots are the first principles and causes of 
natural body, whose bark is the accidents of natural body, whose trunk is the 
world, and whose branches are the heavens, the elements, and mixed bodies. 31 


See Marion (1986), chap. 1, pp. 9-72. 

28 La Metaphysique universelle: T. De I’estant, de 1’estre et de I’essence 
transcendemment considerez et des proprietes qui leurs conviennent; 2. Des parties ou 
membres du mesme estant, sans avoir esgard qu’il soit materiel ou immateriel, substance ou 
accident, et semblables; mais seulement selon qu’il est estant’; La metaphysique particuliere: 
1. ‘De Dieu, a scavoir de ce qui se peut connoitre par raison naturelle’; 2. ‘Des Anges’. And 
this in a book said to be ‘Le tout par demonstration et auctorite d’Aristote, avec 
eclaircissement de sa doctrine par luy-mesme’: Bouju (1614). 

29 Lohr (1997). 

30 Descartes (1964-74), ixb, p. 14. For a different analysis of the tree as an attempted 
reconciliation with the schoolmen, see Ariew (1992). 

31 ‘Huius arboris anatomia, nobis in toto hoc opere proponitur, in qua quidem 
arbore, radices primum scilicet Principia, et causa corporis naturalis; corticem, accidentia 
corporis naturalis; truncum, mundum: et ramos, coelos nempe, elementa, mixta 
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Thus, even the image of the tree as an organic entity, a totality, can be found in 
the late scholastic textbooks with which Descartes was familiar. Given this 
context, it would be difficult to argue for an opposition between Descartes and 
Aristotelians on the classification of the sciences, that Descartes would have 
intended to signal this opposition with his metaphor, or that late scholastics 
would have understood the metaphor as a rejection of their view. 

A second problem is considerably more difficult (and possibly 
unresolvable). Regardless of any superficial general similarities there may be a 
deeper difference between Descartes and the schoolmen since there may be a 
significant difference between the order of the sciences, that is, the order of the 
topics, and Descartes’s order of his proofs. Thus we should be more specific 
about what Descartes intended by order and see whether it corresponded with 
what Eustachius and others had in mind. 

Descartes in a letter to Mersenne of 24 December 1640 distinguished 
between the order of topics and the order of reasons: 

It should be noted that throughout the work [the Meditations ] the order I 
follow is not the order of topics, but the order of the reasons. This means 
that I do not attempt to say in a single place everything relevant to a given 
topic, because it would be impossible for me to prove it properly, since there 
are reasons that must be drawn in some cases from considerably more distant 
sources than in others; instead I reason in an orderly way a facilioribus ad 
difficiliora, making what deductions I can, now on one topic, now on 
another. This is the right way, in my opinion, to find and explain the 
truth. 32 

Moreover, during the same period, in Replies II, responding to the suggestion 
that ‘it would be worthwhile if you set out the entire argument in geometrical 
fashion (more geometrico ), starting from a number of definitions, postulates 
and axioms’, Descartes responded that he did set out the Meditations in 
geometrical manner. He then gave a lengthy and infamous discussion of the 
geometrical manner, distinguishing the order ( ordo ) and the reason (ratio) of 
demonstration. Descartes divided the ‘reason’ of demonstration into two, 
analysis (or resolution) and synthesis (or composition). 34 In some particularly 
confusing passages, Descartes defined analysis as showing ‘the true way by 


spectabimus...’ d’Abra de Raconis, (1622), pars III, p. 1. I am indebted to Daniel Garber for 
pointing out this passage to me. 

32 To Mersenne, 24 December 1640, Descartes (1964-74), iii, pp. 266-7. Descartes 
continues: 'The order of topics is good only for those whose reasoning is disjointed, and who 
can say as much about one difficulty as about another’. It is interesting to note that these 
comments were made just before the more extensive comments in Replies II and just before 
Descartes had received the Quod Deus Sit of J.-B. Morin. For the relevance of this comment, 
see Garber (1995). 

33 Objections II, Descartes (1964-74), vii, p. 128; ixa, p. 101. 

34 Replies II, Descartes (1964-74), vii, pp. 155-6; ixa, pp. 121-2. 
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means of which the thing in question was discovered methodically, and as it 
were ( tanquam ) a priori’, and synthesis as using ‘by contrast a directly 
opposite way, and as it were ( tanquam ) a posteriori (though the proof itself is 
often more a priori than it is in analysis)’. 35 The French translation by 
Clerselier, presumably reviewed by Descartes, adds a layer of difficulty by 
translating tanquam a priori by ‘the effects depend on the causes’, and 
tanquam a posteriori by ‘the causes by their effects’/ 6 

Modern commentators have made much of Descartes’s discussion of 
analysis and synthesis. Some have linked it to Descartes’s previous statements 
about an order of knowledge and an order of being. 37 Others have linked it to 
Descartes’s previous statements about method, or resolution and 
composition. 38 And others have decided that Descartes’s corpus contains 
different senses of analysis and synthesis. 39 A recent paper concludes that the 
terms ‘analytic’ and ‘synthetic’ taken in the sense Descartes gives them in a 
mathematical context seem particularly inappropriate as a way of construing 
what Descartes is doing in the Meditations . 40 It is worth pointing out that 
Descartes does not mention analysis and synthesis in a non-mathematical 
context in any printed source before his 1641 discussion in Replies II 41 (which 
occurred after his reading of Eustachius). 42 Descartes did discuss resolution and 
composition (the Latinate version of the distinction) as an aspect of his method 
of investigation in the Regulae, but that does seem to be a different distinction 


35 ‘veram viam ostendit per quam res methodice et tanquam a priori inventa est’, 
Descartes (1964-1974), vii, p. 155; ‘contra per viam oppositam et tanquam a posteriori 
quaesitum (etsi saepe ipsa probatio sit in hac magis a priori quam in ilia)’, Descartes 
(1964-74), vii, p. 156. 

36 That is, tanquam a priori by ‘ les effets dependent des causes’, and tanquam a 
posteriori by ‘les causes par leur effets’, Descartes (1964-74), ixa, pp. 121-2. 

’ 7 For example, Gueroult (1968). 

38 For example, Hintikka and Remes (1974); see also Hintikka (1978). 

39 For example, Buchdahl (1969), pp. 118-41. 

40 Gaukroger (1994). 

41 It is interesting to note that Adam and Tannery’s index general refers the reader to 
volumes vii and ix (the Meditations ) and volume x (pp. 379-80 of the Regulae) for analysis 
and synthesis. Strictly speaking, analysis and synthesis do not occur in the Regulae. There 
are, of course, references in Descartes to the analysis of the ancients and to analysis in 
mathematical contexts. Cf. Discourse: ‘j’emprunterais tout le meilleur de l’analyse 
geometrique et de 1’algebre, et corrigerais tous les defauts de l’une par l’autre’, Descartes 
(1964-74), vi, p. 20; for the analysis of the geometers and the analysis of the ancients, see 
Descartes (1964-74), vi, p. 17, and Rule 4 of the Regulae, Descartes (1964-74), x, p. 373. 
Descartes himself says that he has rarely used the word. Complaining about Bourdin saying 
that he had not read the Discourse, Descartes replied that it seems unlikely, since ‘il m’avait 
souvent repris de mon analyse, soit dans ses theses, soit dans tout ce discours qui fut recite a 
leur ouverture, quoiqueje n’en eusse traite nulle part ailleurs, non pas meme seulement parle 
du nom d’analyse, que dans ce Discours de la Methode qu’il disait n’avoir point lu’, 
Descartes (1964-74), vii, 569-70. 

42 For more on the effectthat Descartes’s reading of Eustachius might have had on 
him, see Ariew (1992). 
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from analysis and synthesis as a ‘reason’ of demonstration or exposition. The 
basic point again is that resolution and composition in the Regulae are two 
aspects of the same method, whereas analysis and synthesis in Replies II are 
two ‘reasons’ of demonstration or two manners of writing. Similarly, Descartes 
did distinguish between individual things ‘in relation to the order they have 
with respect to our knowledge’ and ‘as they really exist’, 43 but again, there is 
no real reason to connect this distinction from the Regulae with analysis and 
synthesis. 44 


III 

All the above distinctions were available in school philosophy. The distinction 
between the order of knowledge and the order of being was standard in the 
Aristotelian and Thomistic corpus. The notion of order was not foreign to 
Aristotle’s Physics itself; Book I of the Physics began with a distinction 
between things most knowable for us and most knowable in themselves. 45 
Aristotle indicated that the first book of the Physics makes up a unity that 
could be followed up with a study of metaphysics or with the rest of natural 
philosophy, that is, the other books of the Physics together with the De caelo, 
Meteorology, De anima, etc. 46 Aristotle’s comments were themselves 
commented upon, yielding interesting discussions and distinctions, including 
Aquinas’s, that what is known better to us and known better in itself should be 
correlated with the singular and universal, respectively. 47 

One can also find the distinction between analysis and synthesis. For 
example, there is the following definition of analysis and its etymological 
derivation in Dupleix’s La logique: 

Analytic (in the same way as Resolutive in French) is a Greek word derived 
from Analysis , that is to say, Resolution', it is nothing more than a regress or 
return of a thing to its principles and (to speak more clearly) a dissolution 

43 Regulae, Descartes (1964-74), x, p. 418. 

44 I should emphasize that I am not claiming that a real inconsistency arises by 
conflating the two distinctions (except, perhaps about the status of the Principles as 
synthetic). For discussions of these problems, see Garber and Cohen (1982) and Curley (1986). 

45 184a 17—184b 14. This is the forerunner of the ordo cognoscendi and the ordo 

essendi. 

46 192a33—192b2. 

47 Thomas Aquinas (1953), lectio 1, sec. 7. There are also the critiques of Aristotle 
by such Platonists as Proclus: 'And certainly beauty and order are common to all branches of 
mathematics, as are the method of proceeding from things better known to things we seek to 
know and the reverse path from the latter to the former, the methods called analysis and 
synthesis’. Commentary on Book I of Euclid’s Elements , first translated into Latin c. 1560. 
That Proclus’s methods are intended to be a critique of Aristotle can be seen by understanding 
that, for Proclus, analysis proceeds from universal conclusions to the universal premises that 
will establish them and synthesis from universal premises to the universal conclusions that 
follow from them. 
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of the pieces of which a thing is composed - so that it is the contrary of 
composition. For example, throw a bush into the fire: what will be fire in it 
will be turned into fire; air will be exhaled; water will be evaporated; but if 
the wood is green, the air and water will mix and a kind of foam will come 
out of the pores; the terrestrial will be resolved into ashes. And through this 
resolution we will judge that this wood was composed of the four elements. 48 

Of course, some of these distinctions did get confused with one another; 
Eustachius even spoke of analytic and synthetic order or method in an 
elaboration of the Aristotelian distinction between order of knowledge and 
order of being. 

In one of the Preliminary questions on the Physics , Eustachius asked 
whether there is an order to be follow'ed in the different parts of philosophy, 49 
and he asserted that there is an order appropriate both for the nature of things 
and doctrine, namely the order going from the most simple things to those more 
composite, from the principles to that from which they are constituted, at the 
same time progressing from the most universal things to the lesser universals, 
to the genera and species. Eustachius also asserts that Aristotle made use of 
such an 'order or method’ in his writings on the various parts of philosophy. 
According to Eustachius, Aristotle in the Physics started with principles, 
causes and the general properties of natural things, then progressed ‘partly in 
analytic order and partly in synthetic order 00 from the most universal 
principles to the singular species of natural bodies; he then first differentiated 
the inanimate bodies - from the simplest, the heavens and elements in the De 
caelo to the mixtures and more composite bodies in the Meteorology . 51 As we 
have previously indicated, Eustachius ordered his own exposition into three 
parts: 1. natural bodies in general, 2. inanimate natural bodies and 3. animate 
natural bodies. 52 Eustachius actually rearranged Aristotle’s topics and even 
rearranged the Physics itself in keeping with his notion of order. For instance, 
he delayed the discussion of motion (Aristotle, Physics III, 1-3) until after 
Book IV, going directly from the discussion of causes (Book II) to infinity 
(Book III, 4-8). 

All of the various distinctions called analytic and synthetic are listed by 
Rudolphus Goclenius in his Lexicon Philosophorum of 1613. Method is said 

48 Dupleix (1984), pp. 269-70. Dupleix claims to be following an analytic order 
even in his (1993). 

49 Eustachius a Sancto Paulo (1629) quaest. proeminales, quaest. Ill: Quis ordo sit 
servandus in tractanda hac philosophiae parte, p. 5. 

50 This also needs to be put into the context of what he asserts in Tract. II, De 
Methodo, of the Logic. ‘Methodus sive ordo resolutionis, quae dicitur analysis ...’ and 
'Quoniam vero analysis, id est, divisioni opponitur synthesis, id est, composito ...’ 
Eustachius a Sancto Paulo (1629), pp. 120-21. 

51 Eustachius continues by enumerating the animate bodies of the De anima and 
Parva naiuralia, then the books on plants and the history, generation and parts of animals. 

52 See Eustachius’s folding Schema generale between parts II and III of the Summa. 
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to be ‘an intellectual path from what is known to what is unknown’, which is 
further subdivided into ‘demonstrative, from cause to effect’ and ‘analytic, 
from effect to cause’. 53 But Goclenius also divides method differently. One of 
the divisions terminates with a distinction between synthetica (componens 
ordo) and analytica (resolvens ordo ); synthesis progressing from the first 
principles of things to secondary ones and analysis progressing from final 
notions to principles. 54 Moreover, another of the divisions, under the heading 
of syllogism and demonstration, terminates with a distinction between 
synthetica and analytica, synthesis being linked with propter quid and analysis 
with ab effectu and inductione . 55 

Now, none of this completely resolves the serious interpretive problems 
relative to Descartes’s texts. However, it is clear that whatever one decides 
about Descartes’s notions of order and method, analysis and synthesis, it can 
be found in ordinary school texts from the first few decades of the seventeenth 
century. Given Descartes’s aim in the project, namely, to publish his principles 
in the style of the schools, it is likely that what Descartes meant by these 
notions was not intended to diverge from traditional views. Thus, any 
interpretation of Descartes about these matters must start with the textbook 
tradition; since this tradition is equivocal, there is a strong presumption that 
Descartes’s talk about analysis and synthesis at various times is also equivocal. 


53 That is, ‘via intellectuali a notis ad ignota’, which is further subdivided into 
‘demonstrativa, a causa ad effectum’and ‘analytica, ab effectoad causam’. Goclenius (1613), 
p. 683. Compare with Eustachius's definition of method and the triple order of resolution, 
composition and definition: ‘There are two principal things to be considered in any science, 
namely the objects of the enquiry and the means which are generally used to explain those 
objects. And the objects of inquiry may be compared among themselves, or the means among 
themselves, or finally the means with the objects of inquiry. Hence there is a triple order to be 
observed in any science. First the many objects of inquiry must be compared among 
themselves, and what are prior must be expounded earlier, and what are posterior, and 
incapable of being understood without what has gone before, should be explained later. 
Second, the means should be compared amongst themselves; and when there are many means 
to prove a given result, those which are closer to the thing to be proved should be dealt with 
in an earlier place, and those which are more remote in a later place. Third and finally, the 
means must be compared with the objects of inquiry; the order to be observed here designed to 
ensure that the prior means correspond with the prior objects of inquiry, and the posterior 
means with the objects which are posterior’, op. cit., p. 120. 

54 Goclenius (1613), p.’684. One can find the same distinction in the discussion of 
‘ordo’, divided into ‘artificialis et perfectus’and ‘inartificialis et imperfectus’. The formeris 
further subdivided to yield ultimately ‘syntheticum’ and ‘analyticum’. The definition of 
synthetic is the disposition of the parts of disciplines as a progression from a universal subject 
to particulars and from simples to composites. Analysis progresses from a final notion to the 
knowledge of principles (pp. 279-81). 

Goclenius (1613), p. 684. For the distinction in other writers, such as 
Melanchthon, see Freedman (1993). Freedman quotes Melanchthon as dividing method into 
analytic and synthetic - analytic: ‘posteriores’ to ‘priores’ and ‘inductio singularium et 
specialium’ to ‘generalissimum’; synthetic: ‘priores et notiores' to ‘posteriores et ignotiores’ 
and ‘generates et universales’ to ‘speciales et singulares’, p. 109. See also Lohr (1997). 
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Situated in the 1640s, it is clear that Descartes is having a conversation with 
the Aristotelians. The project he is working on involves a contrast between his 
principles and scholastic principles, but it does not involve a contrast between 
the fonnat of the Summa and his treatise. In fact, in order to be understood 
better by his audience, the schoolmen, Descartes borrows the form of the late 
scholastic textbook, pedagogical elements such as their order of presentation or 
order of the sciences, their mode of exposition, their image of the tree of 
knowledge, and even some of their terminology. Analysis and synthesis in this 
context have little to do with the universal method of the Regulae and its 
reductive and composite steps. They are not intended as a rupture with 
scholasticism. They are meant to evoke the tradition and to solidify 
Descartes’s continuity with it. 



Chapter 19 


Hobbes and Aristotle 

Tom Sorell 

Hobbes’s references to Aristotle are sometimes harshly critical. In Leviathan, 
and in his trilogy, The Elements of Philosophy, he goes far beyond registering 
differences with Aristotle, far beyond expressing measured dissent. What 
comes over is more like a declaration of war. There are other books in w'hich he 
seems to be conciliatory, but these are less central to the corpus of his writing, 
and often the relevant passages seem to be incidental to the works in which 
they appear. In Leviathan, on the other hand, and perhaps even more so in De 
corpore and De cive, expressions of hostility are prominent, and, apparently, 
heartfelt. Is it on the basis of these passages that we should judge Hobbes’s 
response to Aristotle’s philosophy? I shall suggest that they overstate 
Hobbes’s hostility. The attitude that is conveyed by his published writings, 
taken as a whole, is closer to respectful opposition than warlike contempt. In 
order to formulate my interpretation I need the distinction between being 
unAristotelian and being anti-Aristotelian. Hobbes started his publishing career 
as an anti-Aristotelian philosopher. He went in for showy denials of central 
tenets of Aristotle’s political philosophy in order to communicate his allegiance 
to the new science to an audience of Parisian savants. As his philosophy, and 
especially his political philosophy, matured, the antagonism to Aristotle was 
advertised less and less and allowed to speak for itself, while his claim to 
innovation in politics was tied more and more to its success in harmonizing the 
demands of scientific demonstration with the requirements of rhetoric. The feat 
of harmonizing these things was accomplished by a rhetoric that was neither 
pro-Aristotelian, nor anti-Aristotelian, but simply ^Aristotelian. 

I 

It will help to clarify the distinction between being unAristotelian and being 
anti-Aristotelian if I take a philosopher who is probably better understood than 
Hobbes, namely Descartes, 1 and ask whether he repudiated Aristotle. It is 

1 References are by volume number and page number to the standard edition of 
Descartes’s works (1964-74) by Adam and Tannery (abbreviated ‘AT’), and to the 
corresponding volume and page numbers in the translation (1985) by Cottingham, Stoothoff 
and Murdoch ( b CSM’). 
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difficult to make the answer to this question simple and categorical, because the 
relevant evidence is both extensive and mixed. The works that Descartes 
published in his lifetime are not always good guides to his opinions, because 
some of them were written to win the backing of churchmen for the release of 
his physics, and some of these churchmen would have been offended at 
criticism of Aristotle. Accordingly, and as is also well known, Descartes went 
to great lengths to leave his disagreements with Aristotle between the lines, 
especially in the Meditations. Descartes often puts forward theories that 
conflict with Aristotle’s, but the conflicts are never highlighted. In Descartes’s 
physics treatise, The World, the conflict was over something too fundamental 
to be concealed - namely the movement of the earth - and too close to what 
had led to Galileo’s condemnation. So the treatise was suppressed. Even in The 
World , however, the conflict with Aristotle is not underlined. The book 
contains many views at variance with Aristotelian ones - for example, about 
planetary movement, and about the elements - but the fact that these views are 
at variance with Aristotle’s is not made to seem important to the author. The 
book is unAristotelian rather than anti-Aristotelian. 

In his letters things do not stand very differently. It is true that, with 
correspondents he can trust, Descartes is much more candid about his 
differences with Aristotle, and perhaps he allows himself to express full-blown 
contempt for those who need to be borne along in science or metaphysics on 
Aristotle’s coat-tails, but his differences with Aristotle are rarely expressed 
with any hostility, and his references to the philosopher, though brief, are 
never dismissive or contemptuous. So talk of the repudiation of Aristotle 
seems exaggerated. It does not sit well with his reticence about his differences 
with Aristotle, and with his notably quiet or understated dissent from 
Aristotle’s views where disagreement is acknowledged. 

I have been calling attention to the low key in which Descartes expresses his 
differences with Aristotle in writings that were never intended to be public, 
namely his letters, and in The World, w'hich was suppressed. What about 
Descartes’s published work? In print Descartes tended to play down or 
conceal disagreements with Aristotle that come out in the correspondence. The 
Meditations on First Philosophy is consciously designed to have one sort of 
surface text and another sort of subtext. The nature of the subtext is revealed 
when Descartes writes to Mersenne (28 January 1641) that the section titles of 
the book talk about 

the things that I want people mainly to notice. But I think 1 included many 
other things besides; and I may tell you, between ourselves, that these six 
Meditations contain all of the foundations of my physics. But please do not 
tell people, for that might make it harder for supporters of Aristotle to 
approve them. 1 hope that readers will gradually get used to my principles. 
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and recognise their truth, before they notice that they destroy the principles 
of Aristotle. 2 

Passages like these certainly put Descartes and Aristotle on opposing sides in 
the area of scientific explanation, and they show that Descartes was willing to 
resort to various kinds of literary subterfuge to keep his opposition from being 
apparent. What is striking, however, is the fact that more obvious forms of 
subterfuge are not adopted. If only to put off his enemies, Descartes might have 
injected into his text the odd piece of outright praise or flattery of Aristotle. In 
fact, in his published writings, he rarely achieves the warmth this would have 
involved. In Part VI of the Discourse he concedes that Aristotle’s writings are 
the source of a certain kind of wisdom, but then he withdraws or dilutes the 
compliment by saying that the wisdom Aristotle provides is not the best kind. 
Again, there are passages, for example in the Letter to Dinet, 3 4 and the 
Principles of Philosophy* in which Descartes says that his own and Aristotle’s 
philosophies have principles in common; but even here, where he might have 
allowed the implication that he was indebted to Aristotle to settle on the 
reader, he usually makes clear that the principles on which he agrees with 
Aristotle are common to all philosophies. Even when he is able to give the 
impression that he is mildly Aristotelian, he tends not to do so. 

Is Descartes half-hearted or clumsy in conciliating his enemies, missing easy 
literary opportunities to say things that they might have wanted to hear? I 
believe that there is another explanation of Descartes's approach, and one 
which also accounts for why he spends so little time and so little heat on 
Aristotle even on occasions when it would have been safe to do so, namely in 
letters to friends who shared his doubts about Aristotle. The explanation is that 
Descartes did not think Aristotle had to be criticized or refuted for his 
influence to be undone. He believed that it was possible to win assent directly, 
even from open-minded Aristotelians, to the principles that he was putting 
forward; he believed that in the form in which they won assent they were not 
identifiable as the principles of any school, and he believed that once they were 
assented to and applied, Aristotle’s principles would already have been 
rejected. To win over his enemies among those who confused Aristotle with the 
Bible, he did not try to pass himself off as an Aristotelian or as a respectful 
non-Aristotelian; he presented himself, perhaps even sincerely, as a 
metaphysician able to lend support to central articles of faith. He hoped that 
his metaphysics would make Cartesianism look a better ally of the Catholic 
Church than Aristotelianism. As he wrote to Mersenne in a letter of 31 March 
1641 

2 AT iii 297-8; CSM iii 172-3. 

3 AT vii 580; CSM ii 392. 

4 AT ixb 323; CSM i 286. 
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You will see that in [my reply to M. Arnauld’s objections] I reconcile the 
doctrine of the Councils about the Sacrament with my own philosophy - so 
much so that 1 maintain that it is impossible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the doctrine by means of the traditional philosophy. Indeed, 

I think that the latter would have been rejected as clashing with the Faith if 
mine had been known first. 1 swear to you in all seriousness that it is as 1 
say. So I have decided not to keep silent on the matter, and to fight with 
their own weapons the people who confound Aristotle with the Bible and 
abuse the authority of the Church in order to vent their passions - I mean 
the people who had Galileo condemned. They would have my views 
condemned likewise if they had the power; but if there is ever any question 
of that, I am confident that 1 can show that none of the tenets of their 
philosophy accords with the Faith so well as my doctrines. 5 

In what follows I am not going to comment on the motivation or success of 
Descartes’s strategy for commending Cartesianism to the Church. Instead, I 
want to focus on the assumptions involved in his strategy of winning assent to 
Cartesian principles of metaphysics and physics even from readers who had 
previously accepted the principles of the traditional philosophy. 

In adopting this strategy Descartes was taking to heart his own doctrine of 
the faculties of the mind and his classification of the thoughts or learning due to 
those faculties. According to the Recherche, human beings have a power of 
reasoning, and this produces science; human beings also learn by experience, 
without using any process of reasoning; it is through experience that people 
acquire languages, and learn history and geography. 6 In Descartes’s 
classification of the sciences, history includes knowledge of the arguments and 
sayings of the great learned authorities, such as Plato and Aristotle. 7 Now 
Descartes thought there were ways of bypassing or neutralizing experience and 
the accumulations of tradition in the mind. The most thoroughgoing way was to 
immerse oneself in the reflections of Meditation One - months or at least 
several weeks were supposed to be devoted to this 8 - with a view to, as it 
were, forgetting one’s learning, doing away with sensory distraction and 
awakening a usually dormant but autonomous faculty of understanding. 
Descartes seems to have been confident that the understanding would assent to 
all of the principles of metaphysics and physics in the Meditations if - and it 
was a big if - the other cognitive faculties, with their load of sensory 
information and their accumulation of tradition, could effectively be disengaged; 
and he thought they could be. In any case, once the mind had accepted the 
principles, it would only be able to rebuild a body of learning consistent with 
those principles. Aristotelian principles would not be consistent with the 


AT iii 349-50; CSM iii 177. 

6 AT x 502-3; CSM ii 403. 

7 AT x 367; CSM i 13. 

8 AT vii 130; CSM ii 94. 
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principles accepted by the understanding. Therefore, Aristotelian philosophy 
would remain in the debris that resulted from the first, destructive phase of the 
doubt, and it would have been expelled from the mind without Aristotle’s name 
once having been mentioned or a word of criticism having been pronounced. 

Now the radical bypassing of tradition experimented with in the Meditations 
is not Descartes’s only way of getting a hearing for his principles in the face of 
the prejudice against them that would be thrown up by tradition. He tried out 
another approach in the Discourse on Method and Essays, and another one 
again in The World. In The World he tried to get the reader to enter into a 
fiction of an imaginary world, constructed according to novel principles which 
nevertheless would present the same appearances as the actual world. What 
faculty of the mind he believed this thought-experiment would engage is 
unclear, and in the event the suppression of the book pre-empted a trial of its 
persuasive powers. In the Discourse and Essays he outlined a method of 
enquiry his readers might adopt to apply their reason to the problems of 
science, and then he presented his readers with would-be solutions to some 
well-known problems. In treating these problems he does not consider 
solutions that others propose, still less name the proposers of rival solutions. 
Instead, he tackles the problems directly, inviting those who are unpersuaded 
to write to him with their objections. In the ensuing replies he would be able to 
overcome whatever prejudices or misunderstandings were peculiar to the 
individual objector, and perhaps in the process of correspondence he would be 
able to win allies from among the schoolmen he needed to conciliate. 

What about the last of his major statements of his philosophy, the 
Principles ? As in the published works that precede it, Descartes observes a 
discreet silence about the views of authors he disagrees with. Did prudence get 
the better of his wish to juxtapose his own philosophy with that of the 
scholastics? Was he once again relying on a philosophy of mind that convinced 
him that the content of the Principles would register directly and persuasively 
with a reader in some compartment of his mind that had been uncontaminated 
by tradition? This time, I believe, there was another explanation of his avoiding 
the direct confrontation of the tradition: namely, that it was no longer 
necessary: his work had begun to be officially tolerated by the Church in 
France. The Principles was an authorized publication and in large part the 
fulfilment of his wish to publish his physics. Not that the physics described in 
the Principles was official Catholic physics, as the Aristotelian had been. Not 
that it carried all scientific opinion with it. The Cartesian approach did not 
monopolize thinking in physics. But that was less important than the fact that 
it was a permitted approach and different from its competition: readers could 
make what they would of the absence from it of both scholastic philosophy 
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and criticism of scholastic philosophy. As Descartes puts it in a passage in a 
letter of 1644 to one of his Jesuit teachers, Charlet: 

... I know that people have thought my views were new; yet they will see 
here that I do not use any principles which were not accepted by Aristotle 
and by all those who ever concerned themselves with philosophy. People 
have also imagined that my aim was to refute the received views of the 
Schools, and to try to render them absurd; but they will see that I do not 
discuss them any more than 1 would if 1 had never learnt them. 9 

He does not say that he agrees with the views of the scholastics; only that he 
succeeds in not discussing them. This is as good a way of showing that physics 
does not depend on them as a demonstration of their falsity. 

Another explanation of Descartes’s policy of peaceful coexistence with 
proponents of traditional philosophy may lie in the fact that its practitioners 
and supporters were not all against change. Descartes’s readership did not 
divide neatly into modernist sympathizers on the one hand, and antagonistic 
scholastic die-hards on the other. He had intellectual opponents among the 
modernists - Hobbes and Gassendi to name two; and he had readers who were 
neither modernist nor traditionalist. These were philosophers who situated 
themselves halfway between Aristotle and the new mechanical philosophy, and 
who tried to effect a reconciliation between them. One such philosopher who 
lived in Paris at the time the Meditations was published was Thomas White. 
Descartes looked at White’s De mundo in October of 1642 and gave his 
opinion of it in a letter to Huygens. Huygens had apparently taken White to be 
criticizing Descartes, and sent the book so that Descartes could see what was 
being said. He was not perturbed by what he found; 

It is true that in several places he [White] has views very different from my 
own, but he gives no evidence that he has me in mind, any more than he 
does in places where his views agree with what I have written. I am happy to 
allow every writer the freedom that I desire for myself, namely the freedom 
to be able to write frankly whatever one believes to be most true, without 
worrying whether it agrees or clashes with anyone else’s views ... I would 
like there to be many books of this kind, for I think that they could prepare 
people’s minds to accept opinions other than those of the Schoolmen, 
without, I believe, harming my own. 10 

Descartes was welcoming departures from scholasticism even if they were not 
departures in his direction; the more different views there were, the more easily 
non-scholastic views could be accepted. No need for readers to undergo the 
weeks or months needed to free their mind from the senses and from tradition. 
Introducing diversity into their reading diet might be just as effective in 

9 AT v 141; CSM iii 238. 

10 AT iii 797; CSM iii 215 
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emancipating them from scholastic ideas. Descartes was welcoming as well 
statements of views by authors without reference to agreements or 
disagreements between those views and the views of other people. This was 
the form of writing he thinks he adopted in The Principles of Philosophy, and it 
was a stylistic step in the direction of White. The writing he seemed to 
approve of as the 1640s progressed was scholastic in outward form but 
unscholastic in content. It was never openly anti-scholastic, even though 
Descartes had planned an anti-scholastic work in 1640. 

II 

I turn now from Descartes to Hobbes. 11 Certain passages in Hobbes’s better- 
known works appear to bear out the claim that he repudiated Aristotle. For 
example, close to the beginning of chapter 46 of Leviathan, Hobbes echoes 
Cicero in saying that ‘there is nothing so absurd, that the old philosophers ... 
have not some of them maintained’. He goes on: 

And I beleeve that scarce anything can be more absurdly said in naturall 
Philosophy, than that which is called Aristotle's Metaphysiques\ nor more 
repugnant to Government than much of that hee hath said in his 
Politiques; nor more ignorantly, than a great part of his Ethiques. 12 

This comes at the end of a long tirade against Greek philosophy in general. 
Another passage with a similar message comes from the Epistle Dedicatory of 
De cor pore: 

There walked in old Greece a certain phantasm, for superficial gravity, 
though full within of fraud and filth, a little like philosophy; which unwary 
men, thinking to be it, adhered to the professors of it, some to one, some to 
another, though they disagreed among themselves, and with great salary put 
children to them to be taught, instead of wisdom, nothing but to dispute, and 
neglecting the laws, to determine every question according to their own 
fancies. The first doctors of the Church, next the Apostles ... began also to 
make use of philosophy, and with the decrees of Holy Scripture to mingle 
the sentences of heathen philosophers; and first some harmless sentences of 
Plato, but afterwards many foolish and false ones out of the physics and 
metaphysics of Aristotle, and bringing in the enemies, betrayed unto them 
the citadel of Christianity. From that time ... there entered a thing called 
school divinity, walking on one foot firmly, which is Holy Scripture, but 
halted on the other rotten foot, which the Apostle Paul called vain, and 
might have called pernicious philosophy ... It is like that Ernpusa in the 


References are generally to the Molesworth edition of Hobbes’s English Works 
(EW) and are cited by volume and page. The following abbreviations are also used: Briefe for 
A Briefe of the Art of Rhetorique in Harwood (1996); Curley for Hobbes (1994); EL for 
Hobbes (1889). 

12 Hobbes (1991), 461-2. 
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Athenian comic poet ... having one brazen leg, but the other was the leg of 
an ass. 13 

The vain and pernicious philosophy was, of course, Aristotle’s. Further con¬ 
firmation that Hobbes was hostile to Aristotle comes from his friend and 
biographer John Aubrey, who, in his Brief Lives reports Hobbes as having said 
that ‘Aristotle was the worst teacher that ever was, the worst politician and 
ethic [teacher of ethics] - a country fellow that could live in the world would be 
as good’. 

Were these the only pieces of evidence to consider, talk of the repudiation 
of Aristotle, however clumsy it may be in the case of Descartes, would fit 
Hobbes rather well. But the evidence goes beyond what we have before us, and 
when all of it is given weight, it is not immediately clear what one should say. 
Even the passages already quoted can be understood as indirect criticisms of 
school divines, whom Hobbes undoubtedly detested, rather than Aristotle 
himself. Other passages, admittedly rather few, credit Aristotle with valuable 
discoveries and a genuine delight in enquiry. 14 Others again actually show 
Hobbes following Aristotle’s lead in metaphysics, despite his charge that all 
that is to be found in Aristotle’s metaphysics is absurdity. In addition, there 
are places in Hobbes’s writings where, without saying he is following Aristotle, 
he appears to be doing so. Perhaps more interestingly still, some of the 
passages in which his hostility to Aristotle and the Greeks is expressed most 
clearly, namely passages just quoted from chapter 46 of the original version of 
Leviathan, were cut by Hobbes from a Latin edition of writings published in 
1668. Indeed, the whole of chapter 46 was substantially rewritten for that 
edition. 

To take this last point about rewriting first, did it indicate a change of heart? 
It is not clear that it did. In other words, it is not clear that the message of the 
1668 edition really does differ much from that of the earlier Leviathan. There is 
more church history in chapter forty-six of the 1668 edition than in the earlier; 
the mentions of Aristotle are less prominent; and the chapter as a whole 
spreads its fire less widely, focusing for the most part on the scholastic 
philosophy. Nevertheless, Aristotle is specifically criticized or abused, and 
more than once. Toward the end of the Latin version Hobbes writes: 

An essence, therefore, is not a thing, either created or uncreated, but only a 
name feigned out of guile. It is only Aristotle who has given birth to new, 
bastard and empty beings of this kind, the first principles of a philosophy 
which St. Paul calls empty deceit. 15 


EW I ix-x. 

14 cf. EW vi 98; EW vii 72. 

15 Curley, p. 474. 
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Closer still to the end of the Latin version, Hobbes asks: 

What, then, is the origin of those civil wars concerning religion in Germany, 
France, and England, if not the ethical and political philosophy of Aristotle 
and of those Romans who have followed Aristotle. 16 

Passages like these can hardly be said to tone down the attack on Aristotle in 
the original version of Leviathan, and they attack Aristotle for the same old 
things: for his metaphysics, for his ethics and for his politics. 

Hobbes is not unremittingly critical of Aristotle, however, and in at least 
one place he even cites a precedent in Aristotle for his own approach to the 
most basic part of metaphysics, namely first philosophy. In the Six Lessons to 
the Professors of Geometry, Hobbes describes the procedure he himself 
followed when he expounded his first philosophy, and he leaves the strong 
impression that in adopting this procedure he was only following in Aristotle’s 
footsteps. The procedure he says he adopted is that of defining the notions he 
is going to use in teaching science before actually beginning the teaching of 
science. Since these definitions are strictly prior to the sciences proper, he 
says, they cannot be characterized as belonging to geometry or belonging to 
physics: 

For words understood are but the seed, and no part of the harvest of 
philosophy. And this seed was it, which Aristotle went about to sow in his 
twelve books of metaphysics, and in his eight books concerning the hearing 
of natural philosophy. And in these books he defineth time, place, substance 
or essence, quantity and relation &c that from thence might be taken the 
definitions of the most general words for the several parts of science ... so 
that all definitions proceed from common understanding; of which, if any 
man rightly write, he may properly call his writing philosophia prirna, that 
is, the seeds, or the first grounds of philosophy. And this is the method I 
have used [in the Elements of Philosophy ], defining place, magnitude, and 
the other most general appellations in the part which I entitle philosophia 
prima. 17 

It is true that this passage comes in a reply to criticisms from Oxford 
geometers, and that Hobbes took it (probably incorrectly) that even in 1656 
Oxford was full of Aristotle-worship. It is possible that by describing himself 
to these critics as a follower of Aristotle’s approach in first philosophy, he 
was only trying to score a debating point or pre-empt an objection and not 
acknowledge a genuine debt to Aristotle. It is possible. But there are too many 
other traces of a significant debt to Aristotle in Hobbes’s philosophy of science 
for this to clear Hobbes of all suspicion of Aristotelian leanings. 


Curley, p. 476. 
EW vii 7, 225-6. 
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To begin with, there is Hobbes’s nominalism in science and his claim that 
Aristotle’s philosophy ‘has credit with those who reason with names of 
things’, rather than with conceptions of them. 18 This is of a piece with 
Hobbes’s saying that in first philosophy he follows Aristotle’s procedure. 
Then there is Hobbes’s repeated insistence on syllogisms as the medium of 
teaching science, and on definitions as the starting points of syllogisms. And 
again, there is Hobbes’s commitment to the idea that explanation in science 
ideally consists of deduction from principles, including definitions. These 
positions are all highly reminiscent of Aristotle’s. It is true that Hobbes’s 
definitions are very different from Aristotelian ones. For example, they are not 
true in virtue of describing the essence of a natural kind, and they do not ideally 
indicate a genus and give its differentia; it is true, too, that for Hobbes the logic 
of explanation does not have to accord with the rules of Aristotelian syllogistic. 
Still it is all much closer to Aristotle than the mutual proof of causes and 
effects and effects by causes illustrated in Descartes’s Essays. To a far greater 
extent than in Descartes’s writings, one is conscious of the broad outline of 
Aristotle’s philosophy of science when one reads Hobbes. The filling in of that 
broad outline is very unAristotelian, of course. The Aristotelian categories of 
substance, attribute, genus, species and so on are radically overhauled in 
Hobbes’s first philosophy; the theory of the scientific definition and the 
scientific syllogism have at any rate some conventionalist elements, and 
Hobbes’s picture of the structure and organisation of science is a big departure 
from Aristotle’s. The tripartite structure of theoretical, practical and 
productive science is replaced by a division of the sciences into those 
concerned with artificial and natural bodies. This makes for a strange reshuffling 
of the sciences, so that geometry and politics come out under the heading of 
sciences of artificial bodies in Hobbes, but not in Aristotle, and some of the 
topics of metaphysics included in Aristotle’s table of the theoretical sciences 
are excluded from science altogether by Hobbes. 

The break from Aristotle is sharper and more systematic in connection with 
moral and political philosophy, but even here it is not quite an emancipation. 
Aristotle is still a presence in the moral and political philosophy, since much of 
Hobbes’s positive doctrine flows from the denial of a central and unmistakably 
Aristotelian thesis, namely, that man is by nature political. In other words, the 
moral and political philosophy is conspicuously a reaction against Aristotle in 
its central tenets, and not just a non-partisan engagementwith the problems of 
war and peace that leads Hobbes into non-Aristotelian territory. 

It is conspicuously anti-Aristotelian rather than unAristotelian. This 
emerges more clearly in the version of his moral and political philosophy given 
in De cive than in the versions given in Leviathan and The Elements of Law. 


18 


EW vi 100. 
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The first chapter of De cive has only proceeded for a paragraph before Hobbes 
decides to take issue with one of the commonplaces of all previous political 
philosophy: 

The greatest part of those men who have written aught concerning 
commonwealths, either suppose, or require us or beg us to believe, that man 
is a creature born fit for society. The Greeks call him ^coov TtokraKOv; and 
on this foundation they so build up the doctrine of civil society, as if for the 
preservation of peace, and the government of mankind, there were nothing 
else necessary men should agree to make certain covenants and conditions 
together, which themselves should then call laws. Which axiom, though 
received by most, is yet certainly false; and an error proceeding from our 
too slight contemplation of human nature. 

Not only does this unmistakable challenge to Aristotle come at the beginningof 
De cive; Hobbes actually draws attention to its boldness in a footnote, saying 
that ‘it may seem a wondrous kind of stupidity, to lay in the very threshold of 
this doctrine such a stumbling block before the reader, as to deny man to be fit 
for society.' He is advertising his opposition to Aristotle, indeed making the 
most of it, in order to draw the reader into his doctrine of anti-social man. The 
inhabitants of most commonwealths may want to belong to society, Hobbes 
says, or may need to belong; but this want or need does not supply the means 
of doing so, and human nature is constituted not by civility, but by the 
properties of being fearful, vain, competitive, two-faced. One has only to be 
reminded of these facts to recognize them, Hobbes thinks, and yet traditional 
political philosophy sustains the fiction that one does not fully come into 
one’s own as a human being unless one assumes one place in the polis. Hobbes 
denies this: one can be fully human and manifest one’s anti-social traits; and 
society may better be seen as an artificial arrangement that keeps what is anti¬ 
social under control than as something natural that allows one’s humanity full 
scope for expression. 

At other important points in the exposition of his moral and political 
philosophy in De cive, Hobbes calls attention to further departures from 
Aristotle. He claims that, unlike his predecessors in philosophy, he does not 
identify virtue with maintaining a mean between extremes, 19 but with doing a 
type of action that is conducive to peace and self-preservation. This enables 
him to provide a unified and grounded doctrine of virtue and vice, he says, or, 
what amounts for him to the same thing, a unified doctrine of the laws of 
nature. And it is the grounding of the virtues in the good of peace and the 
doctrine of the vices in the evil of war that enables him, as he thinks, to make 
an advance on theories in moral philosophy that allow human desires to be the 
measure of the good. It is the same when he makes subjection - laying down 
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one’s right to private judgement - necessary and sufficient for citizenship. 
This, too, is meant to signify a rejection of Aristotle’s doctrine that in 
citizenship one uses one’s judgement as a legislator or magistrate to make one’s 
own virtue rub off on the public. 

De cive advertises its anti-Aristotelian character more explicitly than either 
of the other two versions of his moral and political philosophy, the ones given 
in The Elements of Law and Leviathan. Not that these other versions are any 
more friendly to Aristotle; they are not. But it is not as important to Hobbes, 
given the different purposes of these other works, to stress their unfriendliness 
to Aristotle. The Elements of Law was a tract for Royalist parliamentarians that 
was intended to be used to argue against any obstruction or restriction of the 
prerogative of Charles I. Leviathan was an application of Hobbes’s moral and 
political philosophy to the question specifically of Church/State relations. De 
cive was the third and final part of Hobbes’s Elements of Philosophy, his 
presentation of the whole body of philosophy - from first philosophy, 
mechanics and physics through to optics and psychology through to moral and 
political philosophy. It is the most self-consciously scientific statement of 
Hobbes’s civil philosophy, and the one he always regarded as the official 
statement of his political theory, notwithstanding the fact that his doctrine was 
further refined in Leviathan. Not only was De cive intended to belong to a 
formulation and ordering of the elements of philosophy in general: its 
publication in 1642 was something of a rite of passage for Hobbes; the book 
needed the testimonials of established Paris savants to get printed, and its 
warm reception in Paris marked Hobbes’s acceptance as a full-fledged member 
of the Paris scientific community in general, and Mersenne’s circle in particular. 
Its proclamation of a break from Aristotle would have struck the right note 
with this unofficial academy, and it certainly created a demand for the 
publication of the rest of the Elements of Philosophy. 

Hobbes did make the transition from being anti-Aristotelian to being 
unAristotelian, but the transition is at its most complete, I think, in rhetoric 
rather than in political philosophy. In rhetoric Hobbes departs very markedly 
from Aristotle, but to my knowledge never advertises the fact. On the contrary, 
Hobbes was both in public and private an admirer of Aristotle’s rhetoric. He 
taught Aristotle’s rhetoric to the young aristocrats he tutored, and he made the 
first translation into English - admittedly abridged - of Aristotle’s book on the 
subject. We have the very reliable word of Aubrey to vouch for it as well. For 
in the very same sentence in which Aubrey reports that in Hobbes’s opinion 
Aristotle was the worst teacher of ethics and politics there ever was, he adds 
that, again in Hobbes, opinion, Aristotle’s ‘rhetoric and his discourse of 
animals was rare’. Though Hobbes admired Aristotle’s rhetoric, he also 
departed from it, in the first place, in ways that reflect his departure from 
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Aristotle’s politics and ethics. This is what we should expect. For in Aristotle 
the three sciences of ethics, politics and rhetoric go together. In particular, the 
rhetoric takes over from the ethics a set of judgements about the good, which 
the rhetorician needs to know to persuade others what is good, and it takes 
over from politics a classification of the forms of government - democracy, 
oligarchy, aristocracy and monarchy which the rhetorician needs to know in 
order to have political success himself. In Hobbes the rhetoric also takes over 
from the ethics a thesis about the good; but it seeks to show that one good 
above all is basic - the good of peace or self-preservation - and it seeks to 
demonstrate in a strict sense - not just persuade - that there is something 
wrong with not pursuing peace by all the recognized means of doing so, that is, 
that there is something wrong with not following what he calls the laws of 
nature. Hobbes claimed to have broken new ground in moral and political 
philosophy by deducing these precepts by a ‘logic’ in use in science and not by 
a form of reasoning peculiar to persuasion. 

The fundamental laws of nature are two: to seek peace by any and all safe 
means of doing so; and to lay down rights for the sake of peace if others will do 
likewise. Almost as important as the two fundamental laws is a third: to abide 
by one’s agreements, including agreements to lay down rights. The content of 
these law's is suggested by a certain diagnosis of human nature, a diagnosis that 
reveals the ingredients of violent competition in a whole variety of human 
temperaments. The violent competition is described in terms that motivate 
anyone who understands the description to try to avoid the violent 
competition, since the violent competition threatens the enjoyment of any 
goods anyone might pursue and attain. The problem of violent competition or 
war, and how to avoid it is what the laws of nature are introduced to solve, and 
abiding by the laws of nature is identified in subsequent parts of Hobbes’s 
demonstration with obedience to the laws of the local peace-keeping sovereign 
power. 

The doctrine of the laws of nature was designed to have an effect on 
political activity by preaching quiescence, but being scientific, it relied on 
demonstration, and demonstration, Hobbes believed, could not be counted 
upon to move people. Demonstrations were long and tended to make heavy 
demands on the attention of an audience. 20 They often led to conclusions that 
people did not find evident. Especially in matters of morals and politics, where 
common opinion was heavily biased toward personal advantage in the short 
term, demonstrations were bound to meet resistance, and therefore could not be 
counted upon to persuade anyone. For actually moving people it was better to 
be brief, easy on the eye or ear, and friendly to people’s prejudices. To the 
extent that this involved using reasoning, it meant using an unscientific vehicle 
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of reasoning, namely what Hobbes in the Briefe, called the ‘rhetorical’ 
syllogism. It meant using this device unless a scientific alternative could be 
found. 

How did Hobbes, who believed that his writings contained scientific 
demonstrations, overcome the drawbacks of a scientific form of presentation? 
He used certain devices to compensate for the length and complexity of 
demonstrations, and where these devices did not also serve to weaken or disarm 
preconceived opinions, he resorted to other means. As I have tried to explain at 
length elsewhere, he used four devices: the summary; the disarmed metaphor; 
the definition; and the interpreted piece of Scripture. Thus, in order to 
summarize a very long list of laws of nature, he says that each is latent in the 
Biblical Golden Rule. Another device that summarizes, or at least abbreviates, 
and that also clarifies, and makes meaning constant between writer and 
audience, is the definition. The deduction of the laws of nature and the 
subsequent argument for obedience to government is dotted with definitions. 
To these two devices for counteracting length and complexity can be added two 
others for holding the attention of, and motivating, his readers. One is the 
disarmed metaphor. This is a metaphorical turn of phrase that, in the ideal case, 
opens the understanding so as to make it receive the message of the moral 
theory quickly and directly. Perhaps the most striking use of this device is in 
the description of natural freedom as a state of war. Metaphors are disarmed in 
Hobbes’s writing because they come in a text that carries a health warning 
against the effects of metaphor in the unsuspecting mind. The health warning 
makes the metaphor engage the understanding and not just the passions in the 
process of getting a reader to assent to the conclusion of a metaphor-laden 
argument. Finally, there is the interpreted piece of scripture, a carefully 
selected text from the Bible, together with a reading from Hobbes that makes it 
support the various consequences of Hobbes’s argument for the concentration 
of freedoms and powers in the sovereign alone. 

Not only does Hobbes innovate in his choice of devices for making moral 
theory persuasive and scientific at the same time; he also makes the science 
exploit a radically unAristotelian theory of the good. Unlike Aristotle, who 
thinks it is possible to define what a good thing is in the abstract (‘a good thing 
is that which ought to be chosen for its own sake’) and who is also able to 
make an informative list of things that he thinks most people would agree are 
good, a list that mentions happiness, the virtues, wealth, health, honour, 
reputation and intellectual excellences, 22 Hobbes thinks things are good only in 
relation to the existence of appetites for them in particular individuals. What is 
more, he believes that it is only with important qualifications that certain things 
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really are commonly agreed to be good. Things can be commonly agreed to be 
good when they promote or are consistent with the pursuit of practically any 
other good; and the only uncontroversial such good is self-preservation or, in 
its social form, peace. Other widely agreed upon goods are goods not because 
they should or are chosen for their own sake, but because they can be regarded 
as means to self-preservation. Hobbes manages to characterize a common or 
agreed good in the face not only of an individualistic but a self-regardingpursuit 
of the good by different people. To think that a thing is good is primarily to 
think it would be good for oneself, according to Hobbes. This idea constrains to 
a very great degree the scope for undisputed goods, and constrains it far more 
than in Aristotle. In Aristotle the undisputed goods are things it would be good 
for anyone to have, regardless of the size of one’s own share of the good. Thus, 
to someone who is poor, it can still be good for Rockefeller to be rich, since one 
can think that it is good for anyone to be rich. In Hobbes the thought that it is 
good for anyone to be rich is accessible, if at all, only as a generalization from 
the fact that it would be good for me to be rich. There is no inconsistency for 
Hobbes, as there would be for Aristotle, in desiring wealth and hating wealth in 
others, since it is not by way of the thought of the impersonal goodness of 
wealth that one finds it good to be wealthy oneself. Again by contrast with 
Aristotle, who thinks that necessary' truths about the species human being 
make it true that certain goods, including the undisputed goods, really are good, 
Hobbes thinks agreement on what is good depends, except in the special case of 
self-preservation and peace, on authoritative stipulations about what is good. 

As for the special case of peace or self-preservation, Hobbes thinks he is 
able to show that chief means to that end is the hugely unAristotelian one of 
abandoning one’s capacity for moral judgement and leaving that to someone 
who decides for everyone else how to secure the general well-being. The means 
of enjoying peace is the establishment of a sovereign authority if one does not 
exist, or obedience to it once one has been established. Hobbes’s case for 
quiescence not only does away with the substantive theory of good claimed by 
Aristotle to be required by effective persuasion; it also subverts the traditional 
classification of types of government. Hobbes’s argument implies that the best 
form of government is one in which the sovereign power is concentrated in a 
single individual. This sounds like the form of monarchy stigmatized by 
Aristotle as tyranny. But as Hobbes revamps the theory of the different forms 
of government, attributing, for example, the same end or purpose - peace - to 
all of the forms, and not the variety of purposes recognized by Aristotle, it is 
not quite tyranny in Aristotle’s sense that Hobbes is advocating. In any case, 
Aristotle’s theory of the forms of government gets the treatment Aristotle’s 
forms usually get: they are recast as a projection of something purely 
subjective: like or dislike for the form in question. 
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One could go on. The departure from Aristotle in this area is systematic and 
sweeping. And it is part of a general rethinking of the relation between 
reasoning and the sciences of the practical. For Aristotle rhetoric is a theory for 
affecting the practical reasoning of others; but it is supposed to be an 
unscientific form of reasoning, proceeding not from what is true but from what 
is believed, and applying not to what is necessary, like the syllogism, but only 
to what is contingent. The whole force of Hobbes’s declaration that he invented 
a science of morals is that demonstrative reasoning can be brought into the 
sphere of the contingent or practical: by a non-trivial proof that a single good - 
self-preservation or peace - is indisputably good; and by a derivation of a set 
of precepts such that peace is inevitable if one follows those precepts. Hobbes 
thought that both the proof of the undisputed good and the derivation of the 
precepts obeyed as much of a ‘logic’as the demonstrations of natural science, 
so that there was not a second-rate sort of reasoning appropriate to the 
practical and a first-rate sort of logic appropriate to the natural. Instead, the 
concepts of science and of logic could straddle the boundary between the 
practical and the theoretical. This is perhaps the deepest that Hobbes goes in 
his rethinking of Aristotle, and one of the things that he was congratulating 
himself for when he claimed to have invented the science of politics. 
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